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Spring,  1917 


Poochow,  China,  School  for  Blind  Boys 

The  illustration  which  we  use  for  our  front- 
ispiece has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mrs.  George 
Wilkinson,  one  of  the  most  loyal  friends  of 
the  Outlook  for  the  Blind.  Mrs.  Wilkinson 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  School  for  Blind  Boys, 
Foochow,  China,  deserves  the  approbation  of 
workers  for  the  blind  throughout  the  world. 
Single-handed  and  hundreds  of  miles  away 
from  any  other  person  interested  in  the  blind, 
she  has  solved  for  herself  many  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  connected  with  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  the  blind. 

When  we  were  in  London  attending  the 
International  Conference  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  in  1914,  Mrs.  Wilkinson  was  one  of 
the  delegates,  and  it  was  with  considerable 
gratification  that  we  learned  from  her  that 
her  first  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the  In- 
ternational Conference  being  held  that  year, 
came  through  the  pages  of  this  magazine. 

Her  splendid  idea  of  adaptability  and  energy 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  she  discovered  for 
herself  that  the  blind  boys  could  make  the 
well  known  Chinese  straw  matting,  samples 
of  which  she  brought  with  her  to  London, 
and  while  there  secured  promises  of  orders 
from  one  of  the  best  wholesale  furnishing 
houses  in  England.  The  purchasing  agent 
assured  her  that  the  quality  of  her  blind 
boys'  product  was  superior  to  that  of  sim- 
ilar material  sent  from  the  Orient.  If  the 
war  had  not  intervened,  Mrs.  Wilkinson 
would  undoubtedly  have  had  many  orders  for 
her  boys.  When  we  remember  that  this  wom- 
an single-handed,  has  to  take  care  of  prac- 
tically every  detail  of  the  management  and 
maintenance  of  her  institution,  we  cannot  help 
but  wonder  at  her  energy,  as  we  see  her  seated 
among  her  fine  looking  group  of  students. 
Few  schools  could  boast  a  more  effective  or 
attractive   picture    of   their   student  body. 


See  Vol.  X,  p.  4,  42-44. 


Laws  Relative  to   the  Welfare 
of   the   Blind 

Since  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  has  been 
published  it  has  always  been  our  effort  to 
give  the  text  of  all  laws  affecting  the  blind. 
We  are  frequently  asked  for  the  intent  of  leg- 
islation passed  in  the  interests  of  the  blind 
and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  such  ma- 
terial at  short  notice.  In  fact  at  times  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  secure  this  information 
without  having  it  transcribed  in  typewritten 
form,  which  is  expensive  and  inconvneient. 
If  those  who  have  helped  supply  this  infor- 
mation only  knew  how  much  it  is  appreciated 
by  our  readers  they  would  be  more  willing 
to   furnish  it  to  us  promptly. 

Increased   Cost   of  (Production 

Every  reader  of  current  magazines  and 
daily  papers  is  familiar  with  the  severe  strain 
under  which  publishers  have  been  laboring  on 
account  of  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  ma- 
terials. Furthermore,  philanthropists  have 
likewise  been  called  upon  more  than  ever  to 
assist  innumerable  worthy  causes  which  have 
come  into  existence  because  of  the  war.  These 
two  factors  have  made  it  doubly  hard  for  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  to  maintain  the  stand- 
ard which  it  has  always  striven  to  uphold 
since  its   foundation. 

Several  plans  might  have  been  followed.  We 
might  have  reduced  the  size  of  the  magazine, 
selected  inferior  stock  or  raised  the  price  of 
the  publication.  Some  or  all  of  these  three 
plans  have  been  tried  by  many  periodicals. 
In  this  issue  it  will  be  observed  that  we  have 
printed  our  current  events  in  a  smaller  face 
type.  We  have  done  this  in  order  to  put  more 
matter  on  a  page,  and  of  course  shall  be  very 
glad  to  use  a  larger  type  as  soon  as  war  prices 
cease  to  prevail. 

We  have  striven  not  to  reduce  the  total 
number  of  pages,  but  this  depends  entirely 
upon  the  support  we  receive  from  our  sub- 
scribers,  and   it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  every 
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one  who  is  interested  in  the  continuation  of 
this  magazine  will  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  keep  up,  not  only  the  subscription  list,  but 
also  the  contributions  which  are  such  a  large 
factor  in  financing  the  inevitable  annual  def- 
icit. 

While  soldiers  who  have  lost  their  sight  in 
the  European  struggle  and  children  who  have 
lost  their  parents  make  a  strong  appeal,  we 
do  hope  that  those  who  have  befriended  the 
magazine  in  the  past  will  do  their  utmost  to 
help  us  until  the  world  catastrophe  has  passed. 

■Work  for  the  Blind  Loses 
Valuable  Worker 

"Lucy  Wright  leaves  her  position  as  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission  for  the  Blind  to  become  Associate 
Director  of  the  Boston  School  for  Social 
Workers,  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Social 
Economy  at  Simmons  College,  beginning 
September  1,  1917." 

The  (above  statement  announces  the  de- 
parture   of   one   of   the   most   valued    students 


Lucy  Wright 

from  work  for  the  blind  in  this  country. 
The  efforts  of  the  commissions  concerned  with 
and  all  other  organizations  concerned  with 
giving  assistance  to  the  adult  blind,  owe  a 
great  deal  to  the  thoughtful,  careful  and 
patient  devotion  of  Miss  Lucy  Wright.  No 
tribute  that  we  can  pay  is  too  high  for  the 
service    which    she    has    rendered    our    cause. 


Portland  Convention  A.  A.  W.  B.,  1917,  Program 

Headquarters  Peaks  Island  Hotel 


(  Subject   to   change) 

MONDAY,  JUNE  25 

Afternoon 

Social  Problems 

Outdoor  Relief   for  the  Blind. 

A.     M.     Shotwell,     Asst.     Superintendent, 
Michigan     Employment    Institution    for 
the    Blind. 
Causes  of   Failure  of  the  Blind. 

Philip    I".    Layton,    Hon.    Treasurer    Mon- 
treal    Association   for  the   Blind. 
What    Could    the   Blind   Do,   or   What   Should 
They  Leave  Undone  That  Would  Most  Help 
I  In  ir  Cause  ? 
Symposium   by   Walter   G.    Holmes,   Man- 
ager.   Matilda   Ziegler  Magazine   for  the 
Blind,    from    letters    received    from    the 
blind   all   over  the  United   States   in   an- 
swer to  the  above  question. 

Evening 

I  nform  \i.  Reception 
Welcome  to   Delegates  by  Representatives  of 

Tli.    Maine  Institution   for  the   Blind  and  the 
City    of    Portland. 

Round  Tables 
Continuation     of     Discussion     of      \fternoon 
I  opics  and  ( )tlur  Subjects. 

TUESDAY.   JUNE    26 
Morning 

loyment    \\n    Industrial    Problems 
Employment  of  the  Blind  Among  the  Seeing, 
•rence     W.      Birchard,      Massachusetts 
mission  for  tin    Blind. 


Relationship    of    Schools    to    their    Graduates. 
Joseph  J.  Murphy,  N.  Y.  Commission  for 
the    Blind. 
The  Scope  of  Home  Teaching. 

Virginia     Kelly,      Supervisor     of     Home 
Teaching  in  Maryland. 

Afternoon 

Continuation  of  Discussion  of  Morning 
Topics,  and  Report  About  the  Work  of  the 
National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  and  consideration  of  best  methods 
for  helping  soldiers  blinded  in  the  war. 


Recreation. 


Evening 


WEDNESDAY,    JUNE   27 
Morning 

Commercial  Prorlems 
Co-operative  Buying. 

I\   A.    Mills.   Superintendent,  Pennsylvania 

Working  Home  for  Blind  Men. 
R.    E.   Colby,   Superintendent,   Trades   De- 
partment,   Connecticut    Board    of    Edu- 
cation   for    the    Blind. 
James     P.     Munroe,     Chairman,     Massa- 
chusetts   Commission    for   the    Blind. 
Special   Sales  of  Work  for  the  Blind. 

Marion   A.   Campbell,   New  York  Commis- 
sion   for  the   Blind. 
Lotta     Rand,     Massachusetts     Commission 
for   the    Blind. 
Wholesaling    Blind   Women's   Home  Work 
Frances     S.     Reed,     Executive    Secretary, 
( )hio   Commission    for   the   Blind. 
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Afternoon 
Recreation. 

Evening 

Round  Tables 
Continuation  of  Discussion  of  Morning  Topics 

and  Other  Subjects. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  28 

Morning 

Educational  Problems 
Recent    Developments    in    Day    School    Work 
for  the   Blind. 

Robert  B.   Irwin,  Supervisor  of  the  Edu- 
cation of   Blind   Children  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Ohio. 
Adaptation  of   Phonetic  Methods   as   Used  in 
the  Aldine  or  Wards  Methods  of  Reading. 
Ruth  Brockway,  Teacher  of  Blind  Pupils 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Report  From  the  Uniform  Type  Commission. 
H.  Randolph  Latimer,  Secretary. 

Afternoon 

Business  Session 

Delegates  from  the  following  states  have  in- 
dicated their  intention  of  being  present  at 
the  Portland  A.  A.  W.  B.  Convention: 


Arkansas 

Maine 

New   York 

California 

Maryland 

Ohio 

District  of 

Massachusetts 

Pennsylvania 

Columbia 

Michigan 

Rhode    Island 

Indiana 

Minnesota 

Vermont 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

CANADA 

Kansas 

New   Hampshire 

Montreal 

Kentucky 

New    Jersey 

Toronto 

Portland  Convention  of  The  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

In  spite  of  the  war  a  great  deal  of  interest 
has  been  expressed  in  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  which  is  to  be  held  in  Portland,  Maine, 
June  25th  to  29th.  The  program  is  given  in 
full  in  this  issue  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  have  each  session 
given  up  to  the  discussion  of  subjects  relat- 
ing to  each  other,  and  the  Round  Tables  which 
follow  are  also  to  serve  in  a  measure  as  a 
continuation  of  the  discussions  which  may  be 
prompted  by  the  presentation  of  the  various 
papers. 

While  everybody  realizes  that  a  convention 
would  not  be  a  convention  without  a  certain 
number  of  more  or  less  formal  addresses, 
nevertheless,  it  is  the  opportunity  which  these 
gatherings  afford  for  informal  conferences 
between  small  groups  of  individuals  which 
makes  such  meetings  so  helpful.     Those  who 


work  with  the  blind  are  so  widely  scattered 
that  it  is  only  at  conventions  of  this  kind 
that  they  are  able  to  come  together  and  com- 
pare notes.  In  fact  some  of  the  greatest  mis- 
takes in  work  for  the  blind  in  America  re- 
sult from  the  inability  of  the  agents  of  the 
various  institutions  and  organizations  to  visit 
frequently  the  work  that  is  to  be  found  at  a 
neighboring  institution.  The  representatives 
of  almost  every  phase  of  social  work  can 
quite  easily  compare  notes  by  a  comparatively 
short  journey.  It  is  four  years  since  members 
of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  have  been  in  the  east  and 
they  are  looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  this 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  recently  erected 
buildings  of  some  of  the  oldest  and  best  known 
institutions  in  the  country. 


No  special  party  is  journeying  together  to 
Portland  as  was  the  case  when  workers  for 
the  blind  went  to  San  Francisco.  So  few 
are  traveling  by  the  same  route  until  they 
reach  either  New  York  or  Boston  that  the 
reduction  in  fare  for  a  party  over  this  por- 
tion of  the  journey  is  negligible.  The  rail- 
road fare  from  Boston  to  Portland  is  $2.66. 
Upon  arrival  in  Maine's  beautiful  Bay  City, 
delegates  are  going  to  Peaks  Island,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  where  they  will 
be  accommodated  at  the  rate  of  $2.25  a  day. 

The  Schools  for  the  Blind  located  upon  the 
Atlantic  coast  have  extended  a  very  cordial 
invitation  to  the  delegates  that  may  be  in- 
terested to  visit  them.  It  is  earnestly  urged, 
however,  that  all  those  who  are  planning 
such  visits  should  send  some  notice  of  their 
contemplated  visit  at  least  twenty-four  hours 
in  advance  of  their  arrival.  Both  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  Perkins  Institutions  have  most 
interesting  closing  exercises  in  the  week  pre- 
ceding the  Convention.  At  Watertown  on 
June  19,  the  Howe  Memorial  Club  Reunion 
has  an  entertainment  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening.  On  June  20  the  young  ladies  who 
are  graduating  have  a  reception  in  the  eve- 
ning and  at  10 :30  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  June  21  are  to  be  held  the  closing  exer- 
cises of  the  Institution. 

In  a  letter  to  the  magazine,  Mr.  Allen 
states :  "All  cottages  are  ready  for  visitors 
the  week  of  June  18  and  until  the  Conven- 
tion and  one  cottage  will  be  ready  for  visitors 
after   the    Portland   meetings." 

Workers   for  the  blind  who  have  not  been 
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present  at  the  graduation  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  can  arrange  their  trip 
in  such  a  way  to  include  this  interesting  occa- 
sion will  be  well  rewarded  for  so  doing. 
Those  who  are  coming  through  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  and  who  have  not  already- 
seen  the  schools  at  Overbrook  and  upon  the 
historic    site    at    34th    street    and    9th    avenue, 


New  York,  should  be  sure  to  visit  both  these 
institutions  on  their  way  north. 

Although  the  Maryland  School  will  be  closed 
delegates  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  the 
new  plant  which  is  located  at  Overlea,  a  sub- 
urb of  Baltimore.  Those  interested  in  indus- 
trial work  should  visit  the  Baltimore  Work- 
shop. 


TEN    YEAR  SURVEY  OF  THE  MASSAC HUSSETS  COMMISSION 

FOR  THE  BLIND 


A  very  remarkable  survey  of  the  work  of 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind 
after  its  first  ten  years'  service,  has  just  been 
completed  and  we  are  reprinting  it  in  this  is- 
sue in  the  belief  that  it  will  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  value  to  workers  for  the  blind  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  No  better  introduction 
to  this  valuable  document  can  be  given  than 
the  following  excerpt  which  we  take  from  the 
1916  report  for  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
for  the  Blind: 

With  the  idea  of  making  the  best  possible 
use  of  the  ten  years'  experience  of  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  both  for  the  future 
work  in  this  State  and  for  any  help  it  may 
yield  to  other  communities,  the  Board,  with 
the  support  and  help  of  the  Massachusetts  As- 
sociation for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the 
Adult  Blind,  the  organization  which  brought 
about  the  Commission's  existence  ten  years 
ago,  is  in  process  of  making  a  ten-year  survey. 
This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  eminent  workers  for  the  blind 
outside  Masachusetts,  invited  to  inspect  the 
work  of  the  Commission  and  to  make  a  criti- 
cal report  of  their  findings,  with  recommenda- 
tions,  to  the  association. 

The  six  gentlemen  (three  of  whom  are 
blind)  invited  to  make  this  survey  were  asked 
not  only  because  of  their  standing  as  educators 
of  the  young  blind,  but  also  because  each  had 
had  experience  with  work  for  the  adult  blind, 
three  having  served  on  State  commissions. 
I  hi    group  consists   of  : 

Sir  Frederick  Fraser  of  Halifax,  N.  S., 
Chairman.  Graduate  of  Perkins  Institution; 
superintendent  of  the  Halifax  School  for  the 
Blind. 


O.  H.  Burritt  of  Overbrook,  Pa.  Principal 
of  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind ; 
member  of  the  first  New  York  Commission 
for  the  Blind. 

James  J.  Dow  of  Minnesota.  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Minnesota  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  Faribault,  Minn.,  where  a  summer 
school  for  adults  is  maintained. 

Robert  B.  Irwin  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Graduate  of  the  Washington  State  School  for 
the  Blind;  M.  A.,  Harvard,  1909;  supervisor 
of  classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight,  cities 
of  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Toledo,  Mansfield 
and  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

E.  P.  Morford  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Post- 
graduate New  York  City  School  for  the  Blind ; 
superintendent  of  the  Brooklyn  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind ;  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind  and  member  of  the  first  New  York 
Commission  for  the  Blind. 

E.  M.  Van  Cleve  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Principal  of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  managing  director, 
National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness. 

Five  of  these  six  authorities  on  blindness 
have  found  it  possible  to  give  from  three  to 
ten  days  to  an  investigation  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts work,  under  the  following  outline: 
organization,  record  and  report,  the  blind  in 
the  community,  subsidized  shops  and  relation 
to  other  agencies. 

Tn  the  course  of  their  visits  much  valuable 
criticism  has  been  received,  and  many  of  their 
helpful  suggestions  have  already  become  a 
part  of  the  daily  work  of  the  staff  and  the 
plans  of  the  Board.  The  Commission  looks 
to  the  full  report  of  this  committee  with  much 
interest  and  with  high  expectation  of  con- 
structive   results. 


Indt 


for   Volume  X  printed  with   this  issue.       Copies  will  be  sent  upon  request 


THE  B.  A.F.  B.  PERMANENT  BLIND  RELIEF  WAR  FUND. 


The  American,  British,  French  and  Belgian 
Permanent  Blind  Relief  War  Fund  for  Sol- 
diers and  Sailors,  with  headquarters  at  590 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  have  been  car- 
rying on  a  campaign  to  raise  money  to  assist 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  men  who  have  lost 
their  sight  in  the  war.  As  with  all  other  such 
organizations,  local  branches  have  been  estab- 
lished in  many  cities.  The  National  committee 
includes  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  many  other  men  and  women  of  prom- 
inence throughout  the  country.  The  Brit- 
ish, French  and  Belgian  sections  have  as 
their  patrons  Their  Majesties  the  King  and 
Queen  of  England,  the  President  of  France 
and  the  King  and  Queen  of  Belgium. 

The  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
are  George  Alexander  Kessler,  Chairman ; 
Lady  (Arthur)  Paget,  Vincent  Astor,  Edmund 
L.  Baylies,  August  Belmont,  George  Blumen- 
thal,  Hon.  Thomas  P.  Gore,  Hon.  Myron  T. 
Herrick,  Otto  H.  Kahn,  Sir  Arthur  Pearson, 
Bt,  Whitney  Warren,  Joseph  Widener. 

One  of  the  plans  to  raise  money  for  this 
work  has  been  a  series  of  entertainments 
through  the  larger  cities  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  central  western  states.  These  func- 
tions have  been  most  successfully  conducted 
The  program  consisted  of  an  address  by  Ser- 
geant Major  Robert  Middlemiss  who  lost  his 
sight  in  the  Dardanelles.  After  he  returned  to 
England  he  went  to  St.  Dunstan's  and  is  a  liv- 
ing example  of  the  practical  assistance  which 
is  being  given  to  those  who  have  been  blinded 
in  battle.  His  statements  about  the  actual 
conditions  at  the  front  and  the  work  at  St. 
Dunstan's  pleased  all  his  hearers.  Following 
his  address  moving  pictures  were  shown  which 
were  taken  with  the  permission  of  the  French 
government  at  the  front,  conducting  the  audi- 
ence from  the  bursting  of  a  shell  in  the 
trenches,  which  resulted  in  his  loss  of  sight, 
to  the  work  that  is  being  carried  on  at  St. 
Dunstan's.  The  pictures  were  well  taken  and 
told  a  good  story.  Madam  Alys  Larreyne,  an 
American  Prima  Donna  Soprano  of  the  Paris 
Grand  Opera,  contributed  her  services  and 
added  a  very  pleasant  feature  to  the  program. 

The  following  statement  which  appears  upon 
one  of  the  circulars  issued  by  the  American, 
British,  French  and  Belgian  Permanent  Blind 
Relief  War  Fund  gives  further  particulars  of 
the  purpose   of  the   organization : 


This  Fund  aims  at  providing  the  means  for 
the  economic  rehabilitation  of  these  blinded 
heroes ;  first,  by  training  them  in  such  handi- 
crafts as  experience  has  shown  can  be  readily 
acquired  by  the  blind :  e.  g.  carpentry,  mat- 
making,  basket-making,  weaving,  mattress- 
making,  chair-caning,  typewriting,  massage, 
telephony,  poultryraising  and  market-garden- 
ing; secondly,  by  furnishing  them  with  raw 
material  and  marketing  their  goods.  It  is 
useless  to  train  a  blind  man  if,  after  having 
trained  him  you  turn  him  adrift  to  fend  for 
himself.  His  work  needs  supervision,  other- 
wise the  work  of  the  blind  tends  to  deterio- 
rate; his  raw  materials  must  be  purchased  for 
him;  his  goods  marketed;  and  if  he  is  en- 
gaged in  occupations  such  as  massage,  boot- 
repairing,  etc.,  continuity  of  employment  must 
be  secured   for  him. 

Six  motnhs  training  is,  as  a  rule,  sufficient 
to  teach  the  blind  their  new  occupations,  the 
cost  per  capita  being  approximately  $250. 
Moreover,  buildings  are  required  for  work- 
shops and  the  various  activities  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  the  raw 
material  as  well  as  the  collection  and  market- 
ing of  the  manufactured  goods.  Finally, 
when  old  age  overtakes  these  blinded  soldiers, 
it  is  intended  to  eke  out  their  scanty  pensions 
so  that  the  evening  of  their  days  may  be  spent 
among  their  friends,  free  from  the  spectre  of 
want. 

The  number  of  the  blinded  victims  of  the 
war  is  increasing  day  by  day;  and,  therefore, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  maximum 
needs  until  the  war  is  over.  Obviously,  how- 
eevr,  a  very  large  endowment  fund  is  essen- 
tial to  cope  with  the  magnitude  of  the  task. 
The  A.  B.  F.  B.  Permanent  Blind  Relief  War 
Fund  which  is  raising  this  endowment,  con- 
fidently appeals  to  the  benevolence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Surely  such  a  worthy  recon- 
structive course  has  only  to  be  known  in  order 
to  be  generously  supported.  "What  we  frankly 
give,  forever  is  our  own." 

At  the  time  of  writing  (May,  1917)  nearly 
$466,000  has  already  been  raised,  which  sum 
is  being  supplied  intact  to  the  objects  stated, 
all  expenses  being  met  from  other  sources 
than  public  subscriptions.  Of  that  sum  £10,- 
000  are  in  London,  and  750,000  francs  have 
been  remitted  to  Paris  to  be  used  partly  for 
alleviating  any  pressing  temporary  distress,  but 
chiefly  for  the  permanent  work  of  the  Fund. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  this  is 
a  permanent  Fund — one  that  will  live  to 
carry  on  its  humanitarian  work  long  after  the 
war  is  over  and  its  victims  largely  neglected 
and  forgotten. 

Our  work  is  directly  of  a  reconstructive 
economic  nature,  but  indirectly  another  equally 
important  object  will  be  attained:  the  implant- 
ing of  hope  in  despairing  souls.  "Hope  is 
brightest  when  it  dawns  from  fears."  Hope 
awakens  courage  and  he  who  infuses  courage 
into  the  human  soul  is  the  best  physician. 


ENGLAND'S  REPLY  TO  AMERICA 


REPORT  OF   THE    NATIONAL   UNIFORM    TYPE    COMMITTEE    ON    THE   RECOM- 
MENDATIONS OF  THE   COMMISSION   ON   UNIFORM  TYPE  FOF  THE  BLIND 


To  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Uni- 
form Type   for  the  Blind. 
Dear  Sir, 

We  fear  that  your  Commission  must  feel 
that  there  has  been  very  great  delay  in  reply- 
ing to  their  suggestions  as  to  uniformity  of 
tactile  type,  but  we  hope  you  will  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  present  up- 
heaval in  Europe  makes  it  impossible  to  con- 
duct business  matters  on  smooth  and  regular 
lines,  particularly  in  cases  which  involve  the 
calling  together  of  a  considerable  number  of 
people  on  whom  the  War  has  imposed  onerous 
duties  beyond  their  customary  work. 

The  suggested  changes  in  Braille,  contained 
in  your  Report  of  March,  1916,  have  been 
carefully  considered,  first  by  a  small  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  National  Uniform  Type 
Committee,  and  secondly  by  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee  as  a  whole. 

It  appears  to  us  that  many  of  the  sugges- 
tions of  your  Commission  have  been  made 
with  a  view  to  eliminating  certain  difficulties 
which  are  assumed  to  exist,  but  our  experi- 
ence of  British  Braille  leads  us  to  believe  that 
these  difficulties  have  assumed  a  rather  ex- 
aggerated  importance  in  your  consideration. 
Several  suggestions  scarcely  seem  to  us  ma- 
terial to  the  cpiestion  of  uniformity,  and  to 
be  of  a  nature  which  may  well  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  printers  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  In  fact,  we  think  that  they  are  no 
more  important  than  would  be  the  adoption 
of  an  absolutely  identical  system  of  spelling 
in  books  printed  in  America  and  in  these 
islands. 

The  National' Uniform  Type  Committee  is 
quite  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  present 
system  of  British  Braille  is  capable  of  im- 
provement, but  their  experience  leads  them  to 
the  belief  that  improvement  does  not  lie  along 
the   lines   suggested' in  your  Report. 

We  deeply  regret  that,  after  long  and  most 
cart  ful  consideration,  we,  have  been  forced 
to  the  conclusion  thai  the  proposed  changes 
would  nol  be  acceptable  to  users  of  British 
Braille,  and  would  tend  rather  to  weaken  the 
system  than  to  strengthen  it.  They  seem  to 
us,  indeed,  to  be,  if  we  may  say  so,  of  a 
minor  and  somewhat  vexatious  nrtture,  which, 
'••*  ile     of     sufficient     importance     to     derange 


existing    knowledge    of    Braille,    are    not    of 
real   value  in   securing  its   perfection. 

We  do  not  wish  your  Commission  to  feel 
that  our  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at 
hastily,  and  we  therefore  append  to  this  com- 
munication,  a  detailed  statement  showing  the 
reasons  for  the  conclusions  at  which  we  have 
arrived. 

We  shall,  of  course,  be  most  happy  to  con- 
sider any  further  suggestions  which  due  con- 
sideration may  lead  you  to  offer,  and  we  once 
more  assure  you  of  our  earnest  desire  to 
arrive  at  conclusions  which  will  benefit  the 
English-speaking  blind  community  in  the 
manner  which  we  both  desire. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  National  Uniform 
Type  Committee, 

ARTHUR  PEARSON,  Chairman. 
HENRY    J.    WILSON,    Vice-Chairman 
F.  A.  J.   BURNS,  Hon.  Secretary. 

March,  1917. 


GRADE  I 

First. — The  suggestion  that  all  books  should 
be  fully  capitalised  meets  with  general  dis- 
approval in  Great  Britain.  It  is  quite  ad- 
mitted that  during  the  time  when  the  power 
to  capitalise  properly  is  being  acquired — that 
is,  during  school  days, — it  is  advisable  that 
books  in  use  should  be  fully  capitalised.  But 
this  is  already  done,  and  in  the  future  the 
probability  is  that  it  will  be  universally  done. 
It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  power  to 
capitalise  is  acquired  as  much  by  writing  as 
it  is  by  reading,  and  that  in  the  ordinary 
Braille  writing  and  in  Type-writing  exercises 
endless  opportunities  are  presented  for  the 
teaching  of  the  correct  use  of  capital  letters. 
Tt  is  felt  in  this  country  that  the  capital  sign 
is  unnecessary  in  Braille  books  meant  for 
adult  readers:  that  it  detracts  from  the  pleas- 
ure of  reading,  and  is  an  obstacle  to  fluency. 
The  use  of  the  capital  sign  is  at  present 
optional,  and  the  wisest  course  seems  to  be 
to  allow  it  to  remain  optional.  Moreover,  the 
matter  is  not  one  essential  to  uniformity. 
Books  printed  in  America,  fully  capitalised, 
will  be  quite  readable  in  this  country,  and 
books  printed  in  this  country  not  fully  capital- 
ised will  be  quite  readable  in  America.  Time 
will  prove  which  is  the  better  method,  and  no 
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doubt  eventually  time  will  settle  the  question. 

Second. — This  suggestion  is  that  the  use  of 
the  letter  sign,  dots  4-6,  be  discontinued  as  an 
index  of  Roman  numerals,  and  in  any  other 
connection  where  the  use  of  the  capital  sign, 
dots  2-6,  conforms  more  closely  to  letterpress 
practice.  The  objection  to  this  suggestion  is 
that  the  capital  sign  placed  before  certain 
numerals  would  convert  those  numerals  into 
words  capitalised.  For  instance,  dots  2-6 
placed  before  i,  v,  and  x  would  convert  these 
signs  into  I,  Very,  and  It. 

Third — The  Poetry  line  sign  is  indispen- 
sable, unless  poetry  is  written  line  for  line,  as 
in  letterpress — i.  e.,  every  new  line  of  poetry 
beginning  with  a  new  line  of  Braille.  As 
capitals  are  frequently  used  in  the  middle  of 
lines  of  poetry,  a  capital  could  not  always 
be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  beginning  of 
a  new  line. 

Fourth. — The  substitution  of  the  full-stop, 
dots  3-3-6,  for  the  present  abbreviation  sign 
would  lead  to  ambiguity.  In  Braille,  single 
letters  followed  by  a  full-stop  occur  far 
oftener  than  they  do  in  letterpress,  and  read- 
ers would  often  be  at  a  loss  to  know  whether 
an  abbreviation  or  the  end  of  a  sentence 
was  intended. 

Fifth. — This  suggestion  is  that  the  sign  for 
full-stop,  dots  3-4-6,  be  used  in  place  of  the 
existing  sign  for  the  decimal  point.  The  con- 
tention is  that  the  present  sign  is  likely  to  be 
confused  with  the  fraction  line  sign,  dots 
2-5.  Experience  proves  that  confusion  be- 
tween the  two  signs  is  practically  unknown, 
and  as  many  mathematical  books  have  recent- 
ly been  printed  in  this  country,  in  which  the 
present  sign  for  the  decimal  point  is  used,  it 
would  be  a  great  pity  to  make  a  change  not 
really  required. 

Sixth. — No  good  reason  for  accepting  this 
suggestion  that  the  opening  and  closing  in- 
verted comma  or  commas  should  be  the  same 
sign — viz.,  dots  3-5-6, — has  been  advanced, 
and  such  a  change  would  be  merely  vexatious 
when  no  gain  is  to  follow. 

Seventh. — The  suggestion  that  dots  4-5-6  be 
used  as  the  sign  of  interrogation  depends  upon 
the  adoption  of  the  sixth  suggestion,  and  as 
the  sixth  has  been  rejected,  it  follows  that 
the  seventh  must  be  also  rejected. 


GRADE  II. 
Eighth. — The  suggestion  is  that  the  use  of 
contractions    to    overlap    the    syllables    of    a 


word  be  discontinued.  The  Committee  are  of 
opinion  that  if  this  principle  were  adopted  it 
would  greatly  diminish  the  value  of  the 
whole  system  of  contractions.  It  has  long 
been  an  axiom  of  British  Braille  that  con- 
tractions are  to  be  regarded  generally  as 
sequences  of  letters  and  not  as  syllables,  and 
to  depart  from  this  rule  would  be  vitally  to 
change  the  whole  system.  The  Committee  do 
not  agree  that  the  present  practice  reduces  the 
value  of  the  system  as  a  correct  instrument  of 
education. 

Ninth.— The  doubling  of  the  letters,  b,  c, 
d,  f,  and  g,  is  not  material  to  uniformity; 
such  a  slight  divergence  in  practice  would  not 
render  books  unintelligible. 

Tenth.— This  suggestion  is  that  sequences 
of  word  signs  without  separation  should  be 
discontinued.  This  is  another  point  not  ma- 
terial to  uniformity.  There  is  no  reason  why 
both  practices  should  not  continue,  at  any 
rate  until  distinct  preference  be  shown  for 
one  or  the  other. 

Eleventh. — The  Committee  cannot  accept 
in  its  entirety  the  suggestion  that  the  list  of 
abbreviated  words  now  in  use  be  employed 
only  for  the  whole  words  for  which  they 
stand.  They  realize,  however  that  the  rules 
regulating  the  use  of  additions  to  these  ab- 
breviated words  require  to  be  defined  more 
clearly.  It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  the 
difficulty  would  be  greatly  minimised  by  the 
compilation  of  a  complete  dictionary  of  ab- 
breviated words  for  the  guidance  of  printers 
and  others. 

Twelfth. — The  suggestion  is  that  the 
lower-level  contractions  for  "to,"  dots  3-4-5; 
"into,"  dots  4-5  3-4-5;  and  "by,"  dots  4-5-6, 
be  suppressed,  and  that  other  signs  be  sub- 
stituted. The  Committee  feel  bound  to  reject 
this  suggestion,  as  experience  has  not  proved 
to  them  that  the  use  of  the  existing  signs  is 
equivocal,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  make  any  such  alteration 
at  the  present  time. 

Thirteenth. — The  suggestion  that  the 
lower-level  contraction  for  "were,"  dots 
3-4-5-6,  be  suppressed,  and  that  dots  1-2-3-4-6 
be  used  in  its  stead,  meets  with  the  same 
objection  as  the  previous  suggestion. 

Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth. — These  sug- 
gestions are  that  the  word  sign  for  "child," 
"enough,"  and  "still,"  should  be  wholly  sup- 
pressed, and  also  that  17  initial  compound 
contractions    should    likewise    be    wholly    sup- 
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:.  The  Committee  feel  that  such  sup- 
pression would  entail  a  real  loss.  They  do 
not  claim  that  the  words  .-elected  for  con- 
tractions  arc  the  best,  and  they  are  prepared 
to  consider  with  the  Uniform  Type  Commis- 
sion a  better  selection  of  words.  They  feel 
it  would  be  a  grievous  loss  to  sacrifice  so 
many  valuable  signs.  It  may  also  be  pointed 
out  that  while  many  of  the  words  mentioned 
are  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  general 
literature,  they  are  so  in  religious  books,  an 
increasing  number  of  which  is  now  being 
printed. 

The  National  Uniform  Type  Committee 
venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  Com- 
mission of  Uniform  Type  have  greatly  over- 
rated the  difficulty  of  learning  British  Braille. 


The  experience  of  educators  of  the  Blind  in 
this  country  is  that  the  system  is  very  easily 
learned,  not  only  by  children,  but  also  by 
those  who  have  lost  their  sight  in  later  years. 
This  experience  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
ready  way  in  which  soldiers  blinded  in  the 
war  have  been  able,  in  a  brief  time,  to  learn 
to  read  and  write  Braille  fluently  and  cor- 
rectly. The  National  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mittee are  of  opinion  that  when  the  system 
has  been  more  thoroughly  tried  in  America, 
many  things  which  now  seem  difficult  will 
appear  so  no  longer,  and  that  the  system  of 
contractions  will  be  found  as  acceptable  to 
the  blind  of  America  as  it  is  to  the  blind  of 
this  country. 

{From  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  May,  1917.) 


BLINDED  SOLDIERS  IN  RUSSIA 


It  was  not  until  November,  1915,  that  the 
Petrograd  Committee  opened  two  institutions 
for  blinded  soldiers  in  that  city,  each  wnth 
accommodation  for  twenty-five  men.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  among  the  poorer  classes 
in  Russia  the  standard  of  education  is  very 
low.  so  that  many  of  the  trades  and  profes- 
sions which  are  open  to  our  soldiers  (such  as 
massage,  piano-tuning,  typewriting,  etc.)  can- 
not be  thought  of  for  these  men.  This  nar- 
rows the  field  considerably,  and  so  far  the 
only  trades  which  is  has  been  found  possible 
to  tench  them  are  brush-making,  basket-mak- 
ing, and— a  new  and  very  successful  venture 
— boot-making.  It  was  not  thought  possible 
for  a  blind  man  to  make  boots  until  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Institute,  while  thinking 
of  some  useful  trade  that  could  be  carried  on 
equally  well  anywhere,  either  in  town  or 
country,  suddenly  thought  of  boot-making. 
Acting  upon  this,  she  found  a  poor  cobbler  and 
asked  him  whether  he  would  undertake  to 
teach  the  blinded  soldiers.  lie  agreed,  and  in 
order  to  ascertain  jusl  what  their  difficulties 
would  be,  before  beginning  his  lessons  he 
worked  blindfolded  for  a  whole  day.  He  was 
so  successful  with  his  pupils  that  after  five 
months'  teaching  their  work  was  considered 
good  enough  to  be  shown  at  an  exhibition  of 
blinded  soldiers'  work  held  in  Petrograd  in 
April.  1916,  when  it  attracted  great  attention. 
All  the  instruction  given  i^  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual:   sonic  have  less  sense 


of  touch  than  others,  and  if,  for  instance, 
they  cannot  manage  the  minute  wrork  of  stitch- 
ing the  leather,  they  are  given  something 
easier  for  a  time,  until  they  become  accus- 
tomed to  "seeing  with  their  hands." 

Many  of  the  men,  however,  in  addition  to 
their  blindness,  are  so  shattered  in  health  that 
they  can  only  work  for  two  or  three  hours 
daily.  It  is  hoped  in  future  to  be  able  to  teach 
these  men  weaving,  but  in  the  meanwhile  they 
are  learning  to  make  brushes,  mops,  etc.,  as  it 
is  thought  that  the  handling  of  bristles  and 
coarse  strands  of  hemp  will  so  develop  their 
sense  of  touch  as  to  make  it  comparatively  easy 
for  them  to  handle  fine  threads  later  on. 

Russian  peasants  are  nearly  always  very  mu- 
sical and  there  are  few  who  cannot  play  their 
national  songs  on  the  balalaika,  or  make  really 
beautiful  harmonies  on  'the  accordeon,  so 
that  music  gives  the  blinded  Russian  soldiers 
unspeakable  pleasure.  A  blind  teacher  gives 
them  lessons  on  the  piano,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
soon  they  will  begin  to  learn  from  Braille. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  teach- 
ing them  to  read  Braille,  and  very  good  re- 
sults have  been  obtained,  the  men  showing  the 
greatest  pride  in  th^ir  achievement,  and  it  is 
indeed  an  achievement  when  one  con- 
considers  that  many  of  these  men  could  only 
have  had  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with 
letter-press,  so  that  their  Braille  books  open 
up  a  new  world  for  them. —  (From  The  bea- 
con,   March,    1917.) 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham    Public    Library 

The  Birmingham  Public  Library  is  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  lend  books  in  embossed  type  to  blind  readers 
throughout  the  Southern  States.  There  is  to  be  no 
charge  for  the  service,  and,  as  everybody  knows,  the 
books  can  be  sent  by  mail  without  postage. 

Most  of  the  books  are  in  American  Braille  but 
some  are  available  in  Line  and  Moon  Type,  and  in 
New    York   Point. 

A  list  of  "Books  for  the  Blind  in  the  Birmingham 
Public  Library,"  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  any- 
one requesting  it.  The  list  will  be  placed  on  file  in 
all    the   leading    Southern   libraries. 

This  collection  of  about  six  hundred  books  for  the 
blind  has  been  made  possible  by  the  co-operation  of 
the  Birmingham  Association  for  the  Blind,  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  Committee  on  Work  with 
the  Blind,  the  Perkins  Institution,  and  the  Free 
Library   of   Philadelphia. 

CALIFORNIA 

School  for  the  Blind 
Leslie  Bernard  Schlinghyde,  a  junior  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  has  recently  been  elected  to 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Election  to  this  national  scholar- 
ship fraternity  is  an  honor  greatly  prized  by  its 
members.  The  new  members  each  year  are  usually 
chosen  from  the  senior  class,  and  it  is  an  added 
distinction  to  be  chosen  when  a  third  year  student, 
as  Mr.  Schlinghyde  was.  He  graduated  from  the 
California  State  School  for  the  Blind  in  1913  and 
is   studying  law  at   the  University. 

State   Library   for   the   Blind 
mabel  r.   gillis,   correspondent 

Since  the  State  Library  has  opened  the  Sutro 
Branch  in  San  Francisco,  borrowers  in  that  city  and 
vicinity  may  telephone  their  requests  for  books  to 
the  Branch,  and  they  are  forwarded  immediately  to 
Sacramento.  This  is  a  great  convenience  to  some 
who  have  no  one  to  help  in  making  out  request 
cards. 

Miss  Kate  M.  Foley,  Home  Teacher,  has  recently 
begun  two  new  classes,  one  in  Covina,  Los  Angeles 
county,  the  other  in  Santa  Ana,  Orange  county. 
The  interest  in  both  places  is  very  encouraging,  and 
it  is  planned  to  open  classes  in  other  nearby  towns 
later. 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
harriet  l.  stone,  correspondent 
The  social  evening  on  April  3  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  was  in  charge  of  the  entertainment  com- 
mittee of  the  District  of  Columbia  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  and  on  that  occasion,  in  re- 
sponse to  an  invitation  from  this  committee,  Sergeant 
Major  Robert  Middlemiss,  of  the  English  regiment 
known  as  the  King's  Own  Borderers,  told  in  his 
clear,  graphic  manner,  of  the  Dardanelles  Campaign, 
in  one  engagement  of  which  he,  himself,  was  blinded. 
Major  Middlemiss  gave  us  this  evening  out  of  his 
tour    in    the    interest    of    the    A.    B.    F.    B.    Permanent 


'Blind  Relief  Fund,  and  on  this  occasion  was  greeted 
by  an  appreciative  audience  and  at  the  close  of  his 
talk  was  given  a  contribution  by  the  Association 
which  was  tendered  in  the  spirit  of  understanding 
sympathy  and  helpfulness — a  gift  from  the  blind  to 
the   blinded   soldiers  and  sailors. 

For  some  time  there  has  been  a  desire  for,  and  some 
agitation  toward  a  change  in  the  law  governing  the 
free  education  of  the  blind  children  of  the  District 
in  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  who  have 
hitherto  been  classed  as  indigents.  The  change  could 
only  be  effected  by  act  of  Congress,  and  during  the 
past  session,  a  committee  composed  of  blind  members 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  took  up  the  matter  with  the  proper 
Committee  in  Congress,  and  with  the  help  of  the  past 
endorsements  and  agitation,  were  able  to  secure  the 
elimination  of  the  objectionable  and  humiliating 
clause.  This  Association  admits  only  blind  persons 
to  active  membership  and  is  now  in  its  fourth  year, 
with  Miss  A.  M.  Hoyt  as  president,  and  has  recently 
affiliated   with  the   A.   A.   W.   B. 

National  Library  for  the  Blind 
Miss  Margaret  Wilson  was  greeted  by  a  capacity 
audience  on  the  evening  of  March  19,  at  Epiphany 
Parish  Hall,  when  she  was  heard  in  recital  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Library  of  the  Blind,  of 
which  she  is  an  officer.  Miss  Wilson  was  assisted 
by  Melville  Clark,  harpist,  of.  New  York,  who,  in 
addition  to  playing  the  accompaniments  to  one  group 
of  songs,  made  a  pleasing  break  in  the  succession  of 
vocal  numbers  by  giving  harp  solos  on  the  usual 
concert    harp    and    on    the    small    Irish    harp. 

An  address  by  Mrs.  Ernest  W.  Roberts,  former 
president  of  the  Library,  preceded  the  recital,  in 
which  some  interesting  data  of  the  work  were  pre- 
sented. The  National  Library  for  the  Blind  was 
organized  six  years  ago,  with  Miss  Etta  Josselyn 
Giffin  as  director.  In  the  six  years  it  has  had  three 
appropriations  from  Congress  of  $5,000  each,  and 
in  that  short  space  of  time  has  accumulated  2,500 
books  in  English,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  German 
and  Esperanto  Braille.  The  Library  has  also  ten  pe- 
riodicals, many  books  printed  in  English  Braille  at 
the  Library,  books  transcribed  by  hand,  150  at  the 
Library  and  850  outside,  and  S00  books  have  also 
been  bound  at  the  Library.  Special  instruction  has 
been  given  to  fifty  blind  men  and  women  in  twenty- 
five  states,  who  have  been  taught  to  read  and  write 
English  Braille,  and,  as  they  became  proficient,  were 
paid  for  copying  books  for  this  Library.  Four  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  has  been 
paid  to  blind  copyists.  Salaries  have  been  paid  to 
six  blind  employes,  nine  blind  assistants  and  one 
sighted  director. — (From  The  Evening  Star,  Wash- 
ington,   D.    C,    March    20,    1917.) 

ILLINOIS 
Co-Education  of  the  Blind  and  Seeing 
The  total  enrollment  of  blind  pupils  in  the  Chicago 
Public  Schools  during  the  year  1915-1916,  was  fifty- 
one.  Of  this  number,  forty-one  were  enrolled  in  the 
eight  elementary  grades,  and  ten  in  high  school 
classes.       Elementary    school    diplomas    were    received 
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by  five  girls  and  one  boy;  and  one  boy  was  gradu- 
ated from  bigh  school. 

As  in  former  years,  the  Board  of  Education  fur- 
nished free  of  charge,  books  in  the  American  Braille 
system  of  raised  print,  typewriting  and  Braille  paper, 
and  materials  for  construction  work.  Car  fare  was 
provided  for  all  children  who  used  the  elevated  or 
surface    lines    in    going   to    and    from    school. 

The  printing  office  was  in  operation  during  the 
summer  of  1915  and  on  Saturdays  of  the  school 
year  of  1915-1916.  It  has  been  possible  to  get  along 
with  this  small  amount  of  time  because  the  changes 
in  textbooks  have  not  been  numerous  in   recent  years. 

Much  of  the  time  of  the  special  teacher  of  the 
blind  was  given  to  the  academic  subjects,  but  va- 
rious forms  of  hand  training  were  not  neglected. 
It  has  been  thought  wise  to  let  the  age  and  develop- 
ment of  the  child  determine  the  character  of  this 
work  rather  than  the  number  of  the  grade  to  which 
he   belongs. 

Weekly  cooking  lessons  were  given  to  the  girls  of 
the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  They  kept 
accurate  notebooks,  developed  skill  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  simple  articles  of  diet,  learned  food  values, 
gained  ideas  of  economical  buying,  and  acquired 
habits  of  neatness  and  precision. 

After  the  boys  have  become  somewhat  proficient 
in  reed  and  raffia  work  and  in  weaving,  they  enter 
the  manual  training  shop.  Many  of  the  problems 
given  in  the  regular  manual  training  classes  were 
successfully  worked  out  this  year,  the  boys  deriving 
pleasure  as  well   as  profit   from  the  activity. 

Physical  training  is  of  especial  importance  to  the 
blind.  Physical  culture  teachers  visited  the  centers 
twice  a  month  during  the  year.  At  such  times  they 
conducted  the  lessons,  made  suggestions  to  the  teach- 
ers and  planned  the  course  of  training  to  be  pursued. 

The  work  of  the  high  school  pupils  was  creditable. 
It  is  not  possible  to  supply  them  with  Braille  text- 
books to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  in  the  elementary 
grades.  Books  for  supplementary  reading,  too,  are 
almost  wholly  lacking.  Thus  the  blind  student  is 
handicapped  by  not  being  able  to  read  for  himself. 
This  difficulty  was  obviated  through  the  kindness  of 
classmates,  who  did  more  reading  for  the  blind  stu- 
dents than  during  any  previous  year.  With  this 
assistance  our  boys  and  girls  have  not  only  done 
well  in  the  various  subjects  of  study  pursued  by 
them,  but  they  have  been  enabled  to  participate  in 
other  stimulating  activities  of  school  life.  They  were 
members  of  the  literary  society  and  took  part  in  de- 
bating and  oratorical  contests.  One  girl  was  a  mem- 
ber  of   the   high   school   orchestra. 

\n  encouraging  feature  of  the  work  is  the  fact 
th.it  no  blind  graduate  of  a  Chicago  high  school  who 
has  desired  a  higher  training  has  failed  to  receive  a 
college  education  free  of  tuition  charges.  In  such 
University  authorities  do  not  grant  scholar- 
ships as  a  matter  of  charity.  They  feel  that  they 
are,  in  a  measure,  equalizing  conditions  for  the  blind 
student,  who  must  undergo  greal  expense  in  purchas- 
ing bookl  and  in  employing  readers.  Tn  accordance 
with  this  generous  policy,  the  University  of  Chicago 
granted  a  scholarship  to  a  blind  young  man  who  was 
graduated  fro,,,  the  Wendell  Phillips  High  School  in 
June  of  thi*  year.  This  is  the  fourth  time  such 
action  has  been  taken  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
for  one  of  our  pupils. —  (From  the  Report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Schools,  1915-16.) 
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KENTUCKY 

School  for  the  Blind 

Stirring  addresses  were  made  by  a  number  of 
prominent  Louisville  men  yesterday  afternoon  at 
the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  celebration  of  the  Ken- 
tucky School  for  the  Blind.  General  Bennett  H. 
Young,  who  has  for  the  last  fifteen  years  served  as 
president  of  the  board,  made  the  address  of  the  after- 
noon. He  said  that  the  institution  was  the  eighth 
in  the  country  and  that  the  school  ranks  second  to 
none.  General  Young  paid  high  tribute  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  B.  B.  Huntoon,  formerly  at  the  head  of  the 
school,  most  of  whose  lifetime  was  devoted  to  the 
undertaking  of  this   great  philanthropic  work. 

"That  there  has  been  no  touch  of  graft  in  seventy- 
five  years,  and  that  the  highest  motives  have  backed 
this  work,  and  no  word  of  suspicion  about  the  man- 
agement has  been  uttered  is  indeed  an  ideal  record, 
and  one  of  which  we  can  feel  justly  proud,"  said  he. 

The  audience  was  taken  back  to  the  early  days  of 
the  institution  by  Miss  Julia  Purnell.  Miss  Purnell 
became  identified  with  the  school  in  1859  and  re- 
mained there  until  she  was  ottered  a  position  by 
Theodore  Bell,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty  ever    since. 

"I  am  never  so  happy  as  when  I  am  teaching  a 
little  blind  child  lessons  on  the  piano,"  concluded  Miss 
Purnell. 

General  W.  B.  Haldeman  eloquently  praised  Theo- 
dore S.  Bell,  who  gave  forty-three  years  of  his  life 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  work  of  the  school.  He  re- 
called that  the  first  superintendent  of.  the  school  con- 
ducted a  column  in  the  Courier-Journal,  answering 
queries  of  persons  throughout  the  South.  General 
Haldeman  read  the  tribute*  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  B. 
Huntoon,  written  by  Susan  Merwin,  the  present  su- 
perintendent in  which  was  recited  the  unceasing  ac- 
tivities of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huntoon  to  place  the  school 
on  the  high  plane  it  now  occupies. 

After  reading  the  paper,  General  Haldeman  said 
he  thought  that  a  copy  of  this  should  not  only  be 
filed  with  the  annual  reports,  but  that  it  should  be 
"engraven    on    the    hearts    of   all." 

W.  C.  Kendricks,  in  paying  tribute  to  those  of 
the  past  who  had  so  graciously  given  of  their  serv- 
ices, said:  "No  brighter  stars  in  the  professional 
world,  in  the  business  world  or  in  the  commercial 
world  ever  existed  than  those  who  had  placed  the 
institution  on  its  foundation,"  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  it  always  would  be  continued.  Mr.  Ken- 
drick  spoke  of  the  changes  that  had  been  brought 
about  and  the  progress  made.  He  spoke  of  Dr. 
T.  S.  Bell  and  Judge  William  Bullock,  who  for 
many  years  served  as  presiding  officer. 

Miss  Merwin  gave  readings  from  old  records  of 
the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  and  little  Eva 
Jane  Ellers,  a  pupil  of  the  school,  read  a  poem  en- 
titled "The  Clock  of.  Time,"  which  was  composed  by 
a  pupil  in  1859.  Patriotic  decorations  and  the  sing- 
ing of  several  national  airs  gave  a  martial  spirit  to 
the  occasion.  The  Rev.  E.  L.  Warren  pronounced 
the  invocation  and  the  benediction. — (From  The 
Louisville    Courier   Journal,    May    10,    1917.) 


*  See  Vol.  VI,  pp.   94-97. 
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MARYLAND 

School  for  the  Blind 
minnie  e.  hicks,  correspondent 

The  students  of,  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 
gave  their  annual  concert  in  Albaugh's  Theater,  Bal- 
timore, on  the  evening  of  April  19th.  The  program 
consisted  of  octets  and  solos  for  piano,  selections  for 
violin  and  cello,  vocal  solos,  duets  and  choruses,  and 
a  scene  from  Shakespeare.  The  entire  presentation 
was  characterized  by  a  skill  and  good  taste  which 
delighted  the  audience.  Diplomas  were  awarded 
Misses  Mary  Grace  Croucher  and  Esther  Louise 
Elkins. 

On  May  21st,  the  "Sons  of  Prometheus,"  a  society 
representing  the  older  boys  of  the  school,  gave  a  very 
creditable  entertainment  in  the  assembly  hall.  The 
hall  was  crowded  with  spectators,  and  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Forum  Scene  from  Shakespeare's 
"Julius  Caesar,"  act  III,  scene  2,  to  the  last  word 
of  "The  Millionaire  Janitor,"  a  two-act  comedy,  the 
attention  of  the  audience  never  flagged.  The  young 
amateurs  appeared  to  equal  advantage  in  the  tense 
situations  of  the  Shakespearean  drama  and  the  whole- 
some fun  of  the  little  comedy.  Several  musical 
selections,  including  numbers  for  violin  and  for  voice, 
were  given  during  the  intermission. 

On  Thursday  evening,  May  24,  the  annual  exer- 
cises of  the  Department  for  Colored  'Blind  and  Deaf 
was  held  at  Albaugh's  Theatre. 

The  audience  was  made  up  entirely  of  colored  peo- 
ple with  the  exception  of  a  few  close  friends  of  the 
school    who    occupied   the    boxes. 

The  entire  house  of  fifteen  hundred  seats  was  sold 
before  the   entertainment  began. 

Near  the  close  of  the  entertainment,  Superintend- 
ent Bledsoe  presented  two  medals  for  the  best  work 
in  the  two  departments  of  the  school.  In  his  address 
he  spoke  of  the  small  beginning  made  in  this  school 
when  he  came  from  Alabama  nineteen  years  ago,  and 
compared  the  little  school  in  its  crowded  quarters  in 
the  city  with  the  splendid  buildings  and  site  of  the 
present   modern    plant. 

The  audience  was  enthusiastic  and  highly  appre- 
ciative of  all  that  is  being  done,  not  only  for  the  deaf 
and  blind  children,  but  also  for  the  forty  adult  blind 
colored   at   the   Workshop. 

The  next  event  of  interest  will  be  the  Field  Day  at 
the  School  for  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa.,  on  the 
eleventh  of  June — an  event  for  which  the  Maryland 
boys  are  preparing  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  hon- 
ors of  the  day  will  be  contested  by  representatives  of 
the  Overbrook  School;  Perkins  Institution,  Boston; 
Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Pittsburgh,    and   the   Maryland    School    for  the    Blind. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Perkins  Institution 
e.  e.  allen,  correspondent 
The  early  months  of  1917  have  proved  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly busy  ones  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  and 
incidentally  for  the  community  to  which  it  belongs, 
Watertown,  Mass.  Following  are  some  of  the  many 
interests   outside   of  the   schoolroom   and  daily  life: 


Four  public  patriotic  lectures  (one  a  month)  under 
the  auspices  of  Sons  of  Veterans. 

Lectures  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Luther  H.  Gulick  on 
"Physical  Training"  and  "The  Camp  Fire  Move- 
ment." 

Song  rehearsals  of  Camp  Fire  Girls  (about  200  in 
number)  of  this  and  surrounding  towns,  in  prep- 
aration for  a  big  birthday  assembly  in  Mechanics 
Hall,  Boston,  in  which  Perkins  fire,  Camp  Pequos- 
sette,  participated  through  singing,  one  of  its  mem- 
bers  giving  the   sunrise   song. 

Percy  MacKaye's  play,  "Mater,"  given  by  students 
of   Tufts  and  Jackson   colleges. 

A  musicale,  given  by  the  Thursday  Morning  Mu- 
sical Club  of  Watertown  on  its  second  guest  night, 
to  which  were  invited  400  guests,  including  members 
of  the  faculty  and  advanced  and  music  students  of 
Perkins    Institution. 

Lectures  by  Samuel  J.  Elder,  Esq.,  of  the  League 
to  Enforce  Peace;  by  the  Rev.  D.  Brewer  Eddy  on 
"In  Thirty  Camps  with  Tommy  Atkins";  and  by 
Miss  Winifred  Holt,  on  her  work  in  France  for 
blinded    soldiers. 

Two  presentations  of  "The  Merchant  of  Venice" 
by  boy  pupils  of  the  school,  to  each  of  which  an 
audience  of  fully  500  persons  gathered  and  through 
which  the  sum  of  $375  was  added  to  the  funds  of 
two  school  clubs.  This  play  will  be  twice  repeated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  American-  British-French-Bel- 
gian Permanent  Blind  Relief  War  Fund,  through 
which  organization  the  business  part  of  the  produc- 
tion is  being  managed. 

In  addition  to  these  events,  all  of  which  took 
place  in  the  hall  of  Perkins  Institution,  the  Girls' 
Glee  Club  has  been  much  in  demand  to  sing  at 
neighboring  church  societies,  hospitals  and  clubs;  and 
social  gatherings  have  been  arranged  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  pupils  through  ladies  of  Temple  Israel,  Bos- 
ton, and  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Watertown.  An  in- 
vitation from  a  near-by  theatre  gave  to  a  party  of 
200  teachers  and  pupils  the  delight  of  attending  a 
performance  of.  "Little  Women." 

A  troup  of  Boy  Scouts  from  Brookline  gave  the 
primary  boys  an  enjoyable  Saturday  afternoon  "hike." 
There  have  been  visits  to  the  school  from  groups 
of  students  from  neighboring  schools  and  colleges, 
and  500  or  more  persons  attended  a  working  exhi- 
bition of  Perkins  pupils  on  Washington's  Birthday. 

Several  visitors  have  worked  and  observed  in  the 
schoolrooms  (one  of  them  for  five  weeks)  with  the 
definite  purpose  of  fitting  themselves  for  helping  sol- 
diers and  sailors  blinded  in  war;  and  one  young 
woman,  a  graduate  of  the  school,  has  here  prepared 
herself  for  her  special  Red  Cross  work  of  lecturing 
and  training  women  for  work  in  behalf  of  blinded 
soldiers. 

The  chief  interest  in  connection  with  all  these 
activities  is  centered  i.n  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
shared  in  common  with  friends  and  neighbors  of  the 
outside  world,  thus  proving  the  value  of  the  school 
to  the  community  no  less  than  that  of  the  commu- 
nity to  the  school.  It  means  a  cementing  of  friend- 
ships, which  augurs  well  for  the  place  the  institution 
will  continue  to  fill  in  its  home  town. 
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MICHIGAN 
School   for   the   Blind 

The  Industrial  School  for  Boys  and  the  Mich- 
igan School  for  the  Blind  in  Lansing  are  doing  their 
part   in   the   way    of   food   preparedness. 

The  work  at  the  latter  institution  is  most  interest- 
ing.  While  the  School  for  the  Blind  observes  the 
same  open  periods  as  the  public  schools,  and  will  be 
closed  in  a  few  weeks  for  the  summer  vacation,  a 
group  of  18  students  expressed  a  desire  to  Supt. 
J I  ulmes  to  participate  in  the  state  wide  gardening 
movement.  These  IS  were  divided  into  three  groups 
and  800  square  feet  of  the  land  belonging  to  the  in- 
stitution was  allotted  to  each  group.  This  land  they 
have  prepared  and  planted  to  such  vegetables  as 
mature  late  in  the  summer.  Summer  cultivation  will 
1r  cared  for  by  employes  of  the  institution  and 
when  the  competing  groups  of  students  return  in 
the  fall  they  will  complete  the  work  and  harvest 
their  crops,  which  will  be  weighed,  counted  and  tab- 
ulated.— (From    ocal    newspaper,    May    15,    1917.) 

Grand  Rapids  Association  for  the  Blind 
The  Michigan  legislative  House  Committee  on  state 
affairs    failed    to    report    out    the    bill    for    pecuniary 
aid  for  adult  blind  so  the  measure  has  been  lost  for 
this   year. 

The  Association  was  m^re  successful  in  providing 
the  blind  with  employment  in  April  than  in  any  pre- 
vious month  since  its  organization.  The  caners  had 
all  the  work  they  could  do.  Three  new  patients 
in  massage  were  secured.  One  partially  blind  man 
and  one  totally  blind  woman  were  placed  in  local 
factories,  This  is  the  first  blind  woman  to  be  em- 
ployed in  a  Michigan  factory  and  it  required  end- 
less patience,  tact  and  time  to  persuade  the  factory 
management  to   accept  her   services. 

Eighteen  new  eye  cases  were  cared  for  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Association's  staff  of  volunteer  ocu- 
lists during  the  month;  ten  visits  were  made  and 
fourteen  visits  received.  Twenty-one  books  were 
loaned  to  Braille  readers  and  twenty-two  lessons 
given.  Six  social  educational  meetings  were  held. — 
(From    the   April    Report.) 

MISSOURI 
Commission  for  the  Blind 
An  explanation  of  the  vetoing  of  the  appropriation 
for  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind  and  of 
the  splendid  campaign  inaugurated  to  raise  the 
amount  by  public'  subscription  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement  taken  from  The  St.  Louis  Demo- 
crat,   of   April    27,    1917: 

For    the    sake    of    the    blind,    almost    200    men    and 
women,    on    April    20,    at    the    Mercantile    Club,    signed 
cards    pledging    themselves    to    work    in    the    campaign 
which   started   the  next  day  for  the  raising  of  $50,000. 
I  hey    met    at    the    club    nt    9:30    the    next    morning 
••nt    in    two   teams,    with    Oliver   Abel    and    Jacob 
Lamoert  as   captains,    to   get    the   subscriptions.     The 
result     of     their     efforts     will     be     announced     Monday 
night.        I  he    deep    feeling    aroused    bv    the    worthiness 
of    the   cause    and    the    enthusiasm    shown    was    con- 
sidered by  .very  one  as  an   indication  that  they  will 
•  —nil. 
The  campaign  mil  be  in  charge  of  \Y.  F.  Bilheimer 
'T   .     *o;S,  i  •    •'"n(S-    wh"    Panned    the    campaign    by 
jfrLftttT0   ^V-'-V'1   "'  b«y   ,ll(-  Cardinals  and 
,000    to   put    the    Mercantile    Club   on    its   feet 
Martin    J     Collins,    president   of  the   Missouri    School 
tor    the     Blind,,     as    toastmaater    al     the    dinner,     first 

introduced    Mayor   Kiel,    who  stated   that   it   was  the 


unfortunate  financial  condition  of  the  state  that 
forced  Governor  Gardner  to  veto  the  bill  appropriat- 
ing $50,000  for  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind 
for  1917  and  1918.  The  mayor  said  he  felt  certain 
the  generous  people  of  St.  Louis  will  make  up  the 
money.  He  paid  tribute  to  Jones  for  originating  the 
idea. 

Frederick  W.  Lehmann  declared  the  Governor 
knew  it  was  a  worthy  movement  and  vetoed  the  bill 
because  he  felt  he  could  trust  it  more  than  any  other 
to  the  charitable  people  of  the  state.  He  told  how 
bad  off  the  state  was  financially  when  the  Governor 
was  elected  and  how,  in  cutting  down  expenses  he 
had  sliced  appropriations  for  the  Executive  Mansion 
and    his    own    office   force. 

"This  movement  is  also  for  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness, which  frequently  can  be  done  in  infancy,"  he 
said.  As  a  postscript  he  added  that  a  friend  who 
could  not  be  present  sent  a  check  for  $500  as  a 
proxy. 

Mr.  Jones  read  a  letter  from  Governor  Gardner  in 
which  he  subscribed  $250.  The  letter  also  stated  that 
$12,500.  appropriated  two  years  ago  by  the  Legislature 
and  never  paid,  is  available  out  of  the  money  bor- 
rowed from  the  banks.  It  is  not  pan  of  the  $50,000 
fund,  but  will  be  needed  to  pay  debts.  Mr.  Jones 
also  read  a  letter  sent  by  Henry  Koplar  to  Mayor 
Kiel^  offering  for  one  night  above  expenses  all  the 
receipts  of  the  Lindell,  Montgomery,  Novelty,  Maffitt, 
Cherokee,  Gravois,  Arco  and  Plaza  theatres. 

People  who  have  read  of  the  movement  in  the 
newspapers  have  already  sent  in  $5,799.36,  Mr.  Jones 
announced,  and  also  two  contributions  of  $5,000  each 
have  been  made  on  the  condition  that  the  other  $40,- 
000   be    raised. 

Mr.  Bilheimer  made  an  address  which  put  every- 
body  on   their  tiptoes   ready  to    work. 

"I  say  as  a  salesmanager  that  St.  Louis  is  sold 
tonight,"  he  declared.  "What  we  need  now  are  order 
takers." 

He  then  said  that  everybody  ought  to  be  willing 
to  give  up  a  few  houts  of  their  time  to  such  a  worthy 
cause,  referring  to  the  example  of  many  patriots  who 
had  sacrificed  their  lives  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
of  Freedom  might  be  floating  over  the  assemblage. 
When  he  called  out,  "Ready,  get  set,  go,"  as  a  signal 
everybody  began  signing  pledges   to   work. 

Mr.  Bilheimer  stated  that  20,000  letters  were  sent 
out  yesterday  to  people  in  St.  Louis  asking  them  to 
contribute  and  that  pastors,  priests  and  rabbis  will 
make  appeals  to  their  audiences  tomorrow.  He  said 
that  even  children  are  sending  in  their  pennies.  No 
money    was    collected    last   night. 

;  Rev.  Dr.  W.  C.  Bitting,  pastor  of  the  Second  Bap- 
tist Church,  stated  that  he  will  make  the  appeal  both 
morning  and  evening  and  also  will  give  an  hour  a 
day  of,  shoe  leather  soliciting  contributions. 

The  Shop  for  the  Blind  at  Jefferson  avenue  and 
Howard  street,  employing  sixty  men  and  women, 
had  to  be  closed  when  the  funds  were  cut  off,  throw- 
ing the  employes  out  on  the  street,  penniless  and 
without  employment.  If  the  fund  is  raised  the  shop 
will    be    reopened. 

Since  the  above  was  printed  the  money  has  been  raised 
and  the  shop  opened. 

MONTANA 
School  for  the  Blind 
m.  russell,  correspondont 
Each  year  there  is  a  day  given  to  what  is  called 
"Boulder  Day"  at  the  Montana  School.  Anyone 
who  knows  Montana  can  see  the  need  of  such  a  day. 
This  year  it  was  observed  on  Friday,  May  11,  the 
boys  were  on  one  side  and  the  girls  on  the  other. 
The  result  was  so  close  it  was  decided  a  tie.  The 
boys,  assisted  by  the  lady  teachers,  piled  1G7  cu.  ft. 
and  the  girls,  assisted  by  the  men  teachers,  piled 
16S  cu.  ft.  The  next  week  the  rocks  were  used  to 
dam  the  river  and  prevent  an  over-flow.  So  now  we 
have  our  potato  patch  cleared  and  the  river  checked 
by — as  the  saying  goes — "many  hands  make  light 
work." 
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NEW    YORK 

State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
On  July  1,  1917,  the  New  York  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind  will  be  empowered  by  an  amendment 
enacted  by  the  recent  legislature  to  receive  contri- 
butions from  outside  sources.  In  last  year's  budget 
the  Commission  asked  for  the  sum  of  $5,000.00  which 
was  to  serve  as  a  rotary  fund  to  enable  it  to  carry 
on  its  home  industrial  and  workshop  efforts.  The 
legislature  made  the  appropriation,  but  through  some 
I  unfortunate  circumstances  the  Commission  later  found 
that  the  money  which  the  legislature  had  appropriated 
was  not  available.  Some  of  the  friends  of  the  Com- 
mission who  are  deeply  interested  in  its  activities, 
offered  to  contribute  the  money  necessary  to  enable 
the  Commission  to  carry  on  its  worthy  efforts,  but  to 
the  surprise  of  many,  it  was  found  that  under  the 
constitution  of  New  York  it  was  not  possible  to  re- 
ceive these  gifts;  hence  the  reason  for  the  passage 
of    this    amendment. 

New   York    State   Library 
On    June    30,    1916,    the    collection    of    the    Library 
for  the  Blind  consisted  of  5,967  volumes   (an  addition 
of   742   volumes   since   September   30,   1915)    printed   in 
vsix  different  types. 

The  Library  and  the  New  York  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  have  been  in  close  cooperation,  the 
Library  furnishing  books  of  interest  and  for  study 
to  the  readers  who  have  been  referred  to  the  Library 
by  the  Commission  and  also  aiding  the  Commission 
by  lending  to  the  readers,  books  on  the  handicrafts, 
which  have  been  taught  by  the  "home  teachers"  to 
the  blind  of  the  state.  College  students  also  and 
pupils  of  the  high  schools  have  applied  for  Latin, 
German  and  French  text  books  and  for  those  of 
history  and  of  higher  mathematics.  It  is  gratifying 
to  receive  many  words  of  appreciation  not  only  from 
the  readers  of  general  literature,  but  from  those  who 
have  found  the  Library  of  especial  assistance  in  their 
teaching. —  (From   Annual   Report,   1916.) 

State    School    for   the    Blind 
paul    o'keefe,    correspondent 

On  March  2  the  music  department  of  this  insti- 
tution held  its  annual  mid-year  recital.  The  pro- 
gram consisted  of  instrumental  music,  piano,  organ 
and  violin,  and  vocal  music,  both  solo  and  choir 
numbers.  All  of  the  various  branches  of  the  musical 
art  were  admirably  represented,  and  the  whole  en- 
tertainment was  well  received  by  a  very  large  and 
enthusiastic   audience   from   the    city   of   Batavia. 

On  March  16,  an  exhibition  was  given  in  the  gym- 
nasium for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  phys- 
ical side  of  our  education.  Practically  every  pupil 
of  the  school  was  obliged  to  partcipate  in  the  drills 
executed  by  the  different  classes.  The  apparatus 
work  was  also  exhibited  and  was  the  most  attractive 
feature  of  the  program.  Although  the  attendance 
was  not  so  satisfactory  as  had  been  anticipated,  the 
program  was,  nevertheless,  performed  with  enthu- 
siasm and  accuracy. 

Walter  Bently  Ball,  a  baritone  singer  who  resides 
in  Rochester,  has  recently  favored  us  with  two  de- 
lightful recitals.  Mr.  Ball  has  sung  here  several 
times  in  former  years,  and  never  fails  to  make  his 
entertainments    enjoyable.       His    voice    is    of    a    very 


pleasing  quality,  and  his  programs  possess  such  a 
variety   that   all   danger   of  monotony   is  eliminated. 

Dr.  Mace,  who  was  formerly  professor  of  history 
at  Syracuse  University,  delivered  a  lecture  here  a 
few  weeks  ago  on  the  subject  "Lincoln,  a  Man  of 
the  People."  He  presented  his  topic  in  a  very  defi- 
nite and  simple  manner,  and  imparted  much  val- 
uable information.  The  Young  Men's  Literary  So- 
ciety of  this  school,  which  offers  prizes  every  spring 
for  the  three  best  stories  written  by  pupils  of  the 
institution,  held  a  public  meeting  on  May  9,  at  which 
the  prize  stories  were  read.  The  society  was  as- 
sisted by  the  Boys'  Glee  Club,  which  rendered  sev- 
eral   very   amusing   selections. 

The  Camerata  Nuova,  a  literary  society  composed 
of  the  older  girls  here,  challenged  the  high  school 
girls  of  Batavia  to  a  speaking  contest.  Three  speak- 
ers were  chosen  from  each  school  by  means  of  pre- 
liminary contests  held  shortly  before  the  final  one. 
On  May  11,  the  final  contest  occurred  in  the  chapel 
of  this  school.  Three  judges  were  selected  from  out- 
side, none  of  whom  had  any  connection  with  either 
of  the  contesting  parties.  The  judges  gave  the  de- 
cision to  the  girls  of  the  Batavia  High  School  by  a 
score  of  23  points  to  22%.  A  loving  cup  was 
awarded  to  the  winners  by  the  Camerata.  The  side 
which  is  victorious  is  allowed  to  keep  the  cup  for 
one  year,  and  if  fortune  favors  them  for  three  con- 
secutive years,  they  secure  permanent  possession  of 
the    prize. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Board  of  Managers  received 
the  resignations  of  Mr.  Geer,  the  principal  of  the 
school,  and  of  Miss  Scott,  the  girls'  industrial 
teacher.  Both  resignations  take  effect  at  the  expi- 
ration  of  this  school   term. 

Association    for    the    Blind 

d.    f.   rogers,   correspondent 

joseph    hodges   choate 

The   New  York  Association   for  the   Blind,   in   the 

death   of  its   President,   The  Hon.   Joseph  H.    Choate, 

has  lost   a  devoted   officer  and  a  splendid  friend. 

Mr.  Choate  became  President  of  the  Association 
in  June,  1913,  when  the  Hon.  John  H.  Finley  re- 
signed to  go  on  the  New  York  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  and  his  presidency  was  a  real  one  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  He  watched  over  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Association  with  unflagging  interest  and 
was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Lighthouse,  where  the 
members  of  the  staff  felt  that  they  could  always 
ask  his  advice  and  help. 

Not  only  the  blind  associated  with  the  Lighthouse, 
but  the  blind  throughout  the  country  have  lost  a 
genuine    friend. 

THE     LIGHTHOUSE    LITERARY     CLUB 

The  Lighthouse  Literary  Club  was  organized  on 
March  5,  1917  with  18  members.  The  membership 
is  composed  of  boys  and  younger  men  who  are  not 
connected  with  the  Blind  Men's  Improvement  Club. 
Its  objects  are:  To  engage  "in  literary  and  dra- 
matic activities;  to  study  questions  of  public  interest 
and  to  promote  the  social  welfare  of  its  members." 
The  Club  meets  on  the  first  and  third  Monday  eve- 
nings, and  is  a  self-governing  organization.  It  has 
several  sighted  boys  who  act  as  guides  and  who, 
under  the  constitution,  are  permitted  as  associate 
members  to  take  part  in  events,  but  not  to  hold 
office. 
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BLIND    MEN'S    IMPROVEMENT    CLUB 

The  Blind  Men's  Improvement  Club  of  New  York 
organized  eleven  years  ago  when  The  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  was  founded,  numbers 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  members,  all  men.  While 
enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  Association  and 
meeting  in  its  auditorium  the  Club  is,  nevertheless, 
entirely  independent  and  operates  under  its  own 
constitution   and   by-laws. 

The  objects  of  the  Club  are:  (a)  To  promote 
social  intercourse  and  to  aid  sick  and  needy  mem- 
bers, (b)  To  give  an  opportunity  for  the  exchange 
of  helpful  ideas,  (c)  To  acquaint  the  general  public 
with  the  best  methods  of  advancing  the  interests  of 
the  sightless. 

A  committee  on  visiting  the  sick  and  needy  mem- 
bers is  from  time  to  time  granted  funds  from  which 
to  make  small  loans  or  gifts  or  to  provide  delicacies, 
etc.  The  Club  in  this  way  expends  several  hundred 
dollars  each  year.  A  committee  on  legislative  affairs 
endeavors  to  keep  track  of  pending  legislation  affect- 
ing  the   blind. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  the  Annual  Benefit 
Concert  has  been  given  in  the  early  Spring  at  which 
the  services  of  professional  artists  of.  the  ,  highest 
rank  are  obtained,  and  funds  for  the  use  of  the 
Club  during  the  coming  year  have  been  largely  aug- 
mented   from   this   source. 

The  Committee  on  Newsstands  is  a  very  active  one 
in  the  Club  and  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  obtaining, 
so  far  as  possible,  newsstand  privileges  for  such 
of  its  members  and  other  blind  men  as  may  be 
deemed  fitting  and  likely  to  succeed. 

The  routine  of  the  Club  consists  of  a  business 
meeting  at  8:15,  which  lasts  until  nine  o'clock,  and 
from  that  time  forward  the  evening  is  devoted  to 
literary,  musical  and  other  entertainment,  or  on  five 
nights  of  the  year  a  general  members'  evening  on 
which  occasion  no  regular  set  program  is  planned, 
the  members  themselves  providing  the  entertainment. 
During  the  past  year  the  Club  has  had  addresses 
by  the  heads  or  prominent  staff  members  of  the  De- 
partment of,  Public  Charities,  the  Board  of  Health 
and  the  License  Department;  another  on  the  elec- 
toral system  of  the  country,  given  by  a  prominent 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  one  of  the  big  city 
papers. 

The  meetings  are  seldom  attended  by  less  than 
one  hundred  members  and  guides,  and  the  Club  is 
filling  an  important  place  in  the  lives  of  the  blind 
of  the   city. 

THE      WOMEN'S      CLUB 

The  Women's  Club  is  always  striving,  where  pos- 
sible, to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  and  has  been 
doing  its  "bit"  in  Red  Cross  ever  since  the  out- 
break of  the  great  war. 

The  first  move  was  a  Red  Cross  Benefit.  A  por- 
tion of  the  amount  raised  was  sent  to  the  Red  Cross, 
and  the  remainder  was  used  to  purchase  materials 
for  the  making  of  socks  and  scarfs  by  blind  women, 
who  received  their  pay  from  the  Club.  Ever  since 
the  members  have  been  active  along  this  line  and 
last  summer,  while  at  Riverlight,  they  made  many 
useful  articles  which  were  approved  and  accepted 
by  one  of  the  war  relief  societies.  The  Club  is  now 
entering  into  negotiations  with  other  organizations 
and  expects  to  continue  this  work  on  a  much  larger 
scale. 


The  Club  is  always  glad  to  act  on  any  practical 
suggestions  from  other  organizations  of  its  kind. 

THE     HIGH     COST     OF    LIVING 

The  high  cost  of  living  has  been  somewhat  re- 
duced for  the  Bourne  Workshop  for  Blind  Men 
through  the  efforts  of  the  shop  management 
in  buying  and  selling  to  the  men,  groceries  at 
wholesale  rates.  The  plan  has  been  in  operation 
only  a  few  weeks,  but  so  far  has  met  with  great 
favor,  as  the  men  get  first  class  goods  much  below 
the  usual  prices.  Friday,  "Pay  Day,"  sees  the  fam- 
ily man  leaving  the  shop  heavily  laden  with  the 
week's   supplies. 

Institute   for   the   Education   of  the  Blind 
e.  m.  van  cleve,  correspondent 

Wholly  upon  their  own  initiative,  but  under  the 
guidance  of  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  school,  boys 
of  the  Primolium  Club  recently  gave,  in  the  Assem- 
bly Hall  of  the  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  two  very  delightful  little  comedies  translated 
from  the  French.  A  large  number  of  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  friends  of  the 
Institute,    were   present. 

By  request  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Guild  of  Organists  the  Institute's  organ 
is  to  be  used  in  the  annual  examination  of  candidates 
for  recognition  by  that  organization.  Two  pupils  of 
the  Institute  are  candidates  for  examination  to  be- 
come   Associate    Fellows    of   the    Guild. 

In  March,  1917,  occurred  the  Eighty-fifth  Anni- 
versary Exercises  of  the  Institute.  The  program  was 
the  usual  exhibition  of  some  of  the  activities  of  the 
school.  Besides  the  organ,  pianoforte,  and  vocal 
performances  of  the  music  department  there  was  an 
explanation  by  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  method  of 
reading  music  in  New  York  Point  and  committing 
to  memory  selections  to  be  played,  the  pupil  demon- 
strating with  a  piece  of  music  which  he  had  never 
before  used.  There  were  also  recitations,  and  a 
demonstration    of    pianoforte    tuning. 

The  present  year  concludes  the  seventy-ninth  ses- 
sion in  the  present  building  of  the  New  York  In- 
stitute. Next  December  will  occur  the  Eightieth 
Anniversary  of  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of, 
this  building.  Located  in  one  of  the  busiest  busi- 
ness sections  of  New  York  City,  beside  the  very 
entrance  to  the  Island  of  Manhattan  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  this  school  has  lost  more  and  more 
its  residential  neighbors  and  its  unusually  large  lawn, 
comprising  more  than  half  an  acre,  is  truly  an  oasis 
in  a  business  desert.  The  Institute  is  doing  its  "bit" 
by  lending  its  lawn  for  the  training  of  the  Home 
Defense    League's    local    company. 

New  York  Public  Library 
lucille  a.  goldthwaite,  correspondent 
The  total  number  of  embossed  books,  music  scores 
and  magazines  circulated  by  the  Library  for  the 
Blind  during  the  year  of  1916  was  31,801.  In  this 
circulation  is  included  715  renewals.  There  were  28,- 
283  volumes  sent  to  readers  by  mail  and  251  by 
express.  The  active  readers  numbered  1,017,  of 
whom  only  198  were  residents  of  other  states  than 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  the  usual 
limit  of  circulation.  As  the  collections  of  embossed 
books  in  libraries  throughout  the  country  are  devel- 
oped   and    strengthened    it    is    expected    that    such    ap- 
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plicants   will   find   it   possible   to   obtain   reading  matter 
from    nearer    sources. 

The  circulation  of  the  various  types  was  as  fol- 
lows:  American  Braille,  4,510;  European  Braille, 
9,407;  Braille  music,  1,024;  Moon,  6,007;  New  York 
Point,  8,685;  New  York  Point  music,  2,051;  Line 
Letter,  74;  Ink  Print,  35;  Standard  dot,  8.  Several 
causes  contribute  to  the  increasing  use  of  the  Euro- 
pean Braille  type.  The  most  obvious  of  these  is  the 
large  number  of  new  titles  now  coming  from  the 
English  presses.  The  prominence  given  to  the  sys- 
tem by  the  possibility  of  its  acceptance  in  the  United 
States  as  a  uniform  type,  and  the  popularity  of  the 
English  magazines  embossed  in  it,  are  other  reasons 
for  the  demand. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

School  for  the  Blind 
john    e.    ray,    correspondent 

An  amendment  was  passed  by  the  recent  General 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina  rendering  the  compul- 
sory education  law  affecting  blind  children  more 
effective. 

A  comprehensive  and  stringent  law  was  passed, 
looking  to  the  prevention  of  blindness  in  North 
Carolina,  whose  provisions  for  enforcment  are  com- 
mitted to  the  State  Board  of  Health.  The  Secretary 
of,  the  Board  of  Health  is  enthusiastic  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  this  law  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  good  results  will  arise. 

A  bill  was  passed  providing  an  appropriation  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  begin  the 
work  of  the  construction  of  a  cottage  system  for  the 
use  of  the  School,  the  same  to  be  erected  upon  a 
new  80-acre  tract  purchased  for  the  School  four  years 
ago,  in  the  suburbs.  Plans  are  in  process  of  prep- 
aration for  the  beginning  of  this  work  and  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  be  pushed  to  completion  as  soon  as 
practicable,  at  least  so  far  as  the  funds  in  hand  will 
provide.  It  is  hoped  that  the  white  department  of 
the  School  will  be  able  to  remove  to  these  new 
quarters  not  later  than  the  opening  of  the  session 
beginning  in  the  fall  of  1918. 

OHIO 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 
mrs.    e.    b.    palmer,    correspondent 

In  Cleveland  there  are  over  sixty  blind  men  whose 
work  brings  them  in  direct  contact  with  the  public. 
They  are  selling  or  tuning  or  keeping  stores  or  doing 
other  work  where  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
salesmanship    is    needed. 

The  Society  for  the  Blind  has  just  closed  a  course 
of  four  lectures  which  have  been  given  one  evening 
a  week  by  some  of  the  foremost  experts  in  the  city. 

Mr.  William  B.  Powell,  head  of  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Sherwin-Williams  Company,  and 
a  man  of  wide  selling  experience  as  well,  undertook 
to  arrange  the  course  and  was  surprised  at  the  ready 
response  from  men  whose  service  of  this  kind  could 
not  be   bought   for   money. 

Each  of  the  four  speakers  approached  the  matter 
of  successful  dealing  with  the  public  from  a  different 
angle  and  as  time  was  allowed  at  the  close  of  each 
meeting  for  questions,  it  was  of  great  benefit  to 
the  audience  of  blind  men.  Small  details,  such  as 
the  matter  of  getting  a  hearing  when  the  customer 
seems  disinclined  to   spend   any  time,   were  discussed, 


and    many    suggestions   were   made   to    the    men   as   to 
what  to  handle. 

Mr.  Powell  became  so  interested  that  he  has  vol- 
unteered one  or  two  evenings  a  month  when  men 
wishing  to  consult  him  as  to  how  to  increase  their 
incomes  may  lay  their  problems  before  him.  As  he 
has  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  leading  business 
men  of  the  city,  he  will  find  some  one  who  can 
help  to  solve  each  problem  and  has  already  started 
two  men  out  on  more  practicable  work  than  what 
they  were  formerly  engaged  in.  There  has  already 
been  request  for  another  course  next  fall. 


The  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  is  starting  a 
group  of  blind  women  at  work  for  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  Navy  League.  They  are  to  meet  one  after- 
noon each  week  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Society 
and  work  under  direction  and  no  work  is  to  be 
taken  home.  They  are  to  knit  various  needed  articles 
and  to  do  simple  hemming  of  towels  and  to  snip  up 
the  ends  of  materials  which  go  to  fill  the  surgical 
pillows   and  to   roll  bandages  and  make  the   tampans. 

All  this  work  can  be  just  as  well  done  by  blind 
workers  and  the  contribution  to  the  cause  will  be 
considerable.  Much  enthusiasm  is  shown  in  joining 
the  great  movement  for  service  on  the  part  of  women 
all  over  the  country. 

State  School  for  the  Blind 

"That  was  the  finest  thing  I  have  ever  seen  in 
my  life,"  said  one  of  the  totally  blind  pupils  from  the 
School  for  the  Blind  after  witnessing  "The  Birth  of 
a  Nation"  with   200   others  from  the   school. 

The  young  woman's  face,  as  she  stood  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Hartman  theatre  with  an  arm  through  that  of 
Superintendent  Campbell,  shone  with  an  exalted  spirit. 
Her  eyes  were  sightless  but  superficial  notice  would 
not   have   told   one   that. 

"I  saw  everything  that  you  saw  with  the  exception 
of  the  actual  expression  on  the  faces  of  the  actors 
and  even  some  of  these  I  pictured  with  as  much 
vividness  as  if  the  living  faces  had  been  before  me," 
said  this  young  woman  in  reply  to  a  query  as  to 
her  impression  and  the  extent  of  her  knowledge  of 
the    film. 

Superintendent  Campbell  and  other  representatives 
of  the  school  sat  with  the  pupils  and  told  them  of 
the  various  scenes  depicted  on  the  screen.  Mr. 
Campbell  had  previously  explained  the  story  in  detail 
to  the  school,  having  himself  seen  the  picture  a 
number   of    times. 

But  the  biggest  aid  in  their  enjoyment  of  the  film 
was  in  the  orchestra  and  the  mechanical  apparatus 
used  to  provide  the  proper  setting  for  the  pictures 
themselves. 

"The  music,"  said  one  of  the  blind  pupils,  "is 
amazingly  well  arranged  to  help  a  person  without 
sight  to  follow  the  plot;  theme  after  theme  became 
known  to  us  as  the  story  advanced  even  before  those 
who  actually  saw  the  pictures  and  began  explaining 
them  to  us." — (Excerpts  from  The  Columbus  Dis- 
patch,   April   28    1917.) 

During  the  past  winter,  through  the  generous  co- 
operation of  the  managers  of.  the  local  theatres, 
the  pupils  have  been  enabled  to  attend  a  number  of 
musical  comedies  and  theatrical  performances,  in- 
cluding Hamlet,  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Macbeth. 
A  hundred  students  witnessed  the  latter  in  company 
with  400  pupils  from  local  High  Schools.  This  com- 
bination of  blind  and  seeing  pupils  was  a  practical 
education    to   the   general   public. 

When  it  has  not  been  possible  to  secure  seats 
free  or  at  reduced  rates,  Mr.  Campbell  has  invited 
performers  to  give  private  entertainments  in  the 
School  hall.  Two  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
were   Mr.   Houdini,   the   Handcuff   King,   and   the    Co- 
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Iumbia  Club  Band  of  San  Francisco,  composed  of 
thirty-six  boys  varying  in  age  from  12  to  16.  These 
lads  were  just  returning  from  a  tour  of  the  United 
State  and  Canada.  They  have  been  entertained  in 
every  city  which  they  have  visited,  but  they  had 
never   been   to    a    school   for    the    blind. 

Before  giving  their  concert  they  visited  every  de- 
partment of  the  school  and  later  had  luncheon  in  the 
dining  room  with  the  pupils.  Upon  their  departure 
they  said  they  had  enjoyed  this  experience  with  the 
blind  boys  and  girls  as  much  as  anything  on  their 
whole  trip. 

Previous  groups  of  lads  from  this  same  San  Fran- 
cisco Club  have  been  around  the  world  and  to  Aus- 
tralia twice  and  the  fact  that  a  company  of  such 
youthful  players  could  do  so  well  proved  to  be  a  great 
source  of  inspiration  to  the  members  of  the  band  in 
the   School   for   the   Blind. 

OKLAHOMA 
School  for  the  Blind 

Work  on  the  new  building  at  the  Oklahoma  School 
for  the  Blind,  for  which  an  appropriation  of  $50,000 
was  made,  will  begin  the  first  of  June.  This  build- 
ing will  contain  an  auditorium  with  a  pipe  organ  in 
addition  to  other  rooms,  and  will  increase  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  school  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  The 
school    now    has    an    enrollment    of    110. 

Two  thousand  dollars  was  also  allowed  for  the 
purchase  of  new  land  to  increase  the  present  site 
of    six    acres. 

Lemuel  Jennings  Childers,  one  of  the  five  gradu- 
ates of  the  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind  ,will  spend 
the  coming  year  at  the  Philadelphia  School  for  the 
Blind,  where  he  will  continue  the  study  of  the 
piano   and   organ. 

Lemuel,  19  years  of  age,  has  completed  both 
the  literary  and  musical  courses  at  the  school  and  in 
addition  has  taken  piano  tuning.  He  has  in  the  past 
taken  medals  in  typewriting  and  this  year  has  re- 
ceived the  gold  watch  annually  given  by  the  Super- 
intendent to  the  pupil  making  the  best  record  for 
the    year. 

<  >n  May  18  he  gave  a  recital  in  the  Muskogee 
Central  High  School  auditorium  at  which  he  played 
Several    selections    of   his   own    composition. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Home   Teaching    Society 

mrs.   i.   w.    kennedy,  correspondent 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  Moon  type  readers  who 
are  Roman  Catholics  to  learn  that  the  Catechism  of 
the  Catholic  Church  has  just  been  issued  in  Moon 
type  by  the  Xavier  Free  Publication  Society  for  the 
Blind,    New   York   City. 

Ca't>    of    American    Braille    and    New    York    Point 

Roman     Catholic     literature     have     from     time     to     time 

been  made  by  the  Xavier  Free  Publication  Society, 
to  the  Library  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching 
Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind, 
Philadelphia,  but  the  Roman  Catholic  Catechism  in 
two  volumes  is  the  first  Catholic  publication  in  Moon 
type  and  will  be  followed  by  others. 

Some  yens  ago  a  few  "Moon"  books  were  pub- 
iahed    in    Louisville,    Kentucky,    but    as    the   Moon    So- 


ciety, Brighton,   England,   was  continually  issuing  new 
titles,    the   work    was   discontinued    at    Louisville. 

The  latest  report  from  the  Moon  Society,  England, 
shows  9,453  bound  volumes  and  magazines,  and  3, 
951   new  book  plates   issued   during  the   year. 

Overbrook    School    for    the    Blind 
ida   e.    price,   correspondent 

Among  the  entertainments  given  at  Overbrook  dur- 
ing the  past  winter  were  a  Piano-Lecture  Recital,  on 
April  11,  by  Sir  Edward  Baxter-Perry,  and  a  Violin 
Recital    on   May    15,   by   Abraham   Heitowich. 

Overbrook  has  been  glad  to  welcome  recently,  as 
visitors,  Miss  Packard,  the  principal  teacher  of  the 
Girls'  Department  of  Perkins  Institution;  Miss  Taylor, 
of  the  Department  of  Psychology  at  Perkins,  and 
Miss  Farrington,  of  the  Music  Department  of  the 
New    York    School. 

A  plan  of  setting  aside  twenty  minutes  on  one 
morning  of  the  week  for  practice  before  the  school 
in  dramatic  work,  has  long  been  followed  by  the 
Literary  Departments.  The  Music  Department  now 
gives  such  a  period  of.  recital  on  Thursday  mornings, 
for  both  vocal   and  instrumental   pupils. 

On  February  5,  Mr.  James  Hamilton  gave  a  party 
in  the  gymnasium  to  mark  the  anniversary  of  his 
coming  to  Overbrook.  Sixty  lighted  candles  marked 
the  years  of  his  long  and  useful  career,  which  has 
left  its  impress  on  the  whole  school. 

A  recent  event  of  interest  to  the  classes  in  the 
workroom  was  a  display  of  hand-work  in  one  of 
the  department  stores,  where  prizes  were  offered  for 
articles  receiving  the  greatest  number  of  votes.  Miss 
Anna  Korkos,  one  of  the  pupils  at  Overbrook,  and 
Miss  Ruth  Buck,  a  graduate,  were  awarded  prizes 
for    sweaters. 

BOY     SCOUTS 

On  May  5,  the  two  Boy  Scout  Troops  of  Over- 
brook, Number  118  and  Number  123,  took  part  in  a 
parade  of  Scouts  and  in  a  mass  meeting,  held  in 
the  Armory.  This  was  the  largest  gathering  of  the 
kind  ever  held.  The  Scouts  were  armed  with  rakes 
and  hoes,  and  each  pledged  himself  to  raise  sufficient 
food    for    one    soldier. 

A  donation  of  ten  bushels  of  seed  potatoes  was 
made  to  the  troops  of  Overbrook  by  two  interested 
friends.  The  Scouts  have  ploughed  the  ground  and 
planted  the   potatoes. 

Troop  123  will  camp  at  Lafayette  from  May  18 
until  May  20.  Mr.  Randle  and  Mr.  Hartung,  Scout 
Masters,  will  be  in  charge,  and  Captain  Wilson,  of 
the  Board  of  Managers,  Mr.  Burritt,  Mr.  Merrill, 
Field  Officer,  and  Mr.  Bilgram,  Director  of  the  Boys' 
Glee  Club,  will  be  guests. 

CAMP     FIRE     CIRLS 

The  Hapovgi  Camp  Fire  of  Overbrook,  Pa.,  has 
now  a  membership  of  sixteen.  During  the  past 
winter  the  girls  have  given  special  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  lives  of  great  women  of  modern  times, 
and  to  the  winning  of  honor  No.  1  for  the  rank  of 
Fire  Maker.  At  their  first  supper  the  girls  had  as 
their  guests,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burritt,  and  Mr.  C.  F. 
F.  Campbell  of  Ohio.  Early  in  the  winter  the  Camp 
Fire  secured  one  of  the  dime  banks  from  the  Perma- 
manent  Blind  Relief  War  Fund,  which  they  suc- 
ceeded in  filling.  Their  Christmas  work  this  year 
was  a  gift  of  ten  dollars  to  Oneida  Institute,  Oneida, 
Ky.,    the   girls   themselves   earning   this   money.      Early 
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in  February  the  Camp  Fire  attended  a  Council  Fire 
of  all  the  Philadelphia  Camp  Fires;  and  on  March 
17th  ten  of  the  girls  gave  a  folk  dance  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Birthday  Party  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  of 
America.  They  are  looking  forward  to  Red  Cross 
work  and  First  Aid  Study  through  the  spring,  and 
to  hikes  and  suppers  in  the  woods  when  the  days 
are   warmer. 

PITTSBURGH 
School    for    the    Blind 
louise  grimes,  correspondent 

Ever  since  President  Wilson  made  his  memorable 
address  before  Congress  on  April  2,  1917,  our  pupils 
have  been  eager  to  show  their  patriotism  in  every 
possible  way.  The  first  evidence  of  this  was  the  col- 
lection of  a  sum  of  money,  representing  every  one 
connected  with  our  school,  for  the  ourchase  of  a  flag 
to  replace  the  old,  tattered  one  afloat  on  the  campus 
flag  staff.  The  ceremony  for  the  dedication  of  the 
new  flag  was  most  impressive.  The  procession  was 
led  by  eight  Boy  Scouts  proudly  carrying  the  huge 
flag,  12x20  feet,  which  was  hoisted  to  the  top  of  an 
80-foot  pole  amid  the  stirring  sounds  of  the  reveille 
and  the  salute  of  21  guns.  Rev.  Frederic  T.  Galpin 
made  the  invocation.  Col.  J.  M.  Schoonmaker,  Vice 
President  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  gave  a  patriotic 
address,  urging  all  to  rally  to  the  support  of  our  coun- 
try in  advancing  the  cause  of  Democracy.  "Uncle 
John"  Brashear,  who  returned  recently  from  a  sojourn 
in  Japan,  was  unavoidably  prevented  from  participat- 
ing in  this  ceremony  as  he  had  planned,  but  he  sent  a 
speech  which  he  had  heard  his  friend,  the  late  Am- 
bassador Guthrie  make  two  days  before  his  death 
upon  the  occasion  of,  the  hoisting  of  the  American 
colors  over  the  Pacific  Mail  offices  in  Yokohoma.  J.  N. 
Rule  principal  of  the  Schenley  High  School  which 
adjoins  our  school,  was  invited  to  read  Ambassador 
Guthrie's  address  and  it  was  a  privilege  to  hear  this 
splendid  tribute  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  which  had 
been  given  by  a  member  _  of  our  Board  of  Corpor- 
ators. The  patriotic  music  was  sung  with  renewed 
feeling.  A  Guard  of  Honor,  consisting  of  six  of 
the  older  boys,  hoist  the  flag  at  sunrise  and  lower 
it  at  sunset  each  day. 

Lawrence  Dilworth  Blair,  who  spent  most  of  last 
summer  at  Plattsburg,  gave  a  very  interesting  talk 
on  "The  Organization  of  the  Army,"  before  the 
Holmes-Schenley    Literary    Society    in    May. 

Both  boys  and  girls  have  been  doing  "their  bit" 
in  gardening.  Part  of  the  athletic  field  and  a  strip 
along  the  campus  were  dug  up  and  planted  in  pota- 
toes and  beans.  The  Domestic  Science  classes  have 
been  studying  food  values  and  economy  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  meals.  The  Boy  Scouts  have  given  their 
services  for  a  number  of  affairs  and  the  Camp  Fire 
Girls  have  been  sewing  in  leisure  moments  for  the 
Red  Cross. 

Wesley  Stevens,  manager  of  the  Boys'  Athletic 
Club,  has  written  a  play  entitled  "In  the  Nick  of 
time,"  which  was  given  by  the  club  under  his  di- 
rection in  the  chapel  on  May  25th  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  half  the  expense  of  sending  three  athletes 
to  Overbrook  on  June  .  11th  to  enter  the  meet  with 
Perkins,  Maryland  and  Overbook.  Half  of  the 
expense  will  be  provided  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
The  Boys'  Dancing  Class  has  been  enthusiastic  over 
an  exhibition  of  "The  Old  Mole,"  "Hey,  Boys,  Up 
We  Go,"  "Picking  Up  Sticks,"  and  the  Sword  Dance 
at    this    benefit    entertainment. 


TENNESSEE 
Commission  for  thb  Blind 
The  last  Legislature  passed  the  Bill  creating  the 
Tennessee  Commission  for  the  Blind.  The  text  of  the 
law  is  very  similar  to  those  creating  commissions  in 
other  states.  Ten  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated 
to   start  the   work. 

The  preceding  Legislature  had  acted  favorably  upon 


a  bill  aimed  more  effectively  to  prevent  blindness.  It 
is  gratifying  to  find  more  and  more  of  the  states 
taking  steps  to  assist  the  adult  blind  and  to  prevent 
the  unnecessary   loss   of  sight. 

WASHINGTON 

School    for    the    Blind 
s.  e.   hall,  superintendent 
The     Legislature     appropriated     sufficient     funds     to 
double  our  acreage,   build   a  splendid   kitchen   and  in- 


Washington  School  for  the  Blind 

dustrial  building,  a  girls'  domestic  science  depart- 
ment, beautify  our  grounds  and  to  wreck  and  re- 
move the  old  administration  building.  Provision  was 
also  made  for  two  additional  teachers;  to  allow  an 
additional  month's  salary  for  all  teachers;  and  for 
a    field    agent. 

WISCONSIN 
School  for  the  Blind 

Two  thousand  people  filled  the  assembly  chamber 
at  the  state  capitol  on  the  evening  of  April  11,  sev- 
eral hundred  standing  in  the  aisles  and  even  in  the 
corridor,  to  hear  the  concert  given  by  students  of 
the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  located  at 
Janesville. 

Beautiful  orchestral  and  choral  numbers,  wonderful 
in  their  execution  under  such  a  handicap  as  loss  of 
sight,  were  given  by  the  school's  orchestra  of  25 
pieces  and  the  chorus  of  27  members. 

The  concert  and  exhibition  were  given  in  the  in- 
terest of  proposed  legislation  affecting  the  blind  of 
Wisconsin.  The  exhibit  of  the  blind  students'  work 
was  visited  by  several  thousand  during  the  after- 
noon. Beautiful  fancy  work,  handsome  articles  in 
wood,  intricate  baskets  woven  from  reed  and  an 
exhibition  of  snap  shots  revealing  phases  of  school 
life  vied  with  each  other  in  attracting  the  visitors' 
attention.  Of  special  interest  were  samples  of  type- 
writing,   models    of    neatness    and    accuracy. 

The  exhibition  was  open  to  visitors  morning  and 
afternoon.  Special  demonstrations  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, typing,  use  of  the  dictaphone,  sewing  by  hand 
and  machine,  ironing  and  basket  weaving  were  given 
by    students    of    the    school. 

Placards  warning  graphically  against  the  causes 
of  loss  of  sight  through  accident,  and  showing  the 
means  of  prevention  were  hung  in  the  exhibit  room. 
— (Excerpts  from  The  Madison  Democrat,  April  12, 
1917.) 
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CANADA 

Halifax  School  for  the  Blind 

The  Ladies'  Musical  Club  of  Halifax  recently  of- 
fered prizes  for  a  knowledge  of  staff  notation,  etc., 
etc.,  said  prizes  to  be  competed  for  by  boys  and 
girls  attending  school  in  Halifax.  It  is  pleasing  to 
record  that  the  first  prize  of  $8.00  and  the  second 
prize  of  $5.00  have  been  won  by  two  of  the  pupils 
of  this  school,  Russell  Crain  of  Piercemont,  N.  B., 
and  Alex   Lamey  of  Glenora,  N.   S. 

Sir  Frederick  and  Lady  Fraser  have  been  in  To- 
ronto. The  Government  of  Ontario  has  requested 
Sir  Frederick  Fraser  to  make  a  close  survey  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Brantford  with  a  view  to 
reorganizing  and  improving  that  institution. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Theakston,  who  for  many  years  has 
acted  as  Field  Secretary  for  the  Maritime  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  has  resigned  his  position  with 
the  Association  and  has  been  appointed  as  assistant 
to  his  father,  Major  Theakston.  The  latter  has  been 
City  Missionary  in  the  North  End  of  Halifax  for 
many  years,  where  he  has  done  admirable  work. 
Major  Theakston  is  now  eighty-three  years  of  age 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  his  son,  George, 
who  graduated  from  this  school  in  1888  is  so  thor- 
oughly well  qualified  to  assist  his  father  in  his  grand 
work. 

Private  John  Ross,  who  lost  his  sight  while  fight- 
ing as  a  Canadian  soldier  on  the  battlefield  in  France, 
is  now  a  registered  pupil  in  this  institution.  Mr. 
Ross  is  a  fine  speciman  of  Canadian  manhood.  He 
has  little  to  say  as  to  his  loss  of  sight  but  he  is 
keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  securing  a  training 
that  will  enable  him  to  earn  his  own  living.  Private 
Ross  is  studying  massage  and  is  making  excellent 
progress. 

Some  of  our  graduates  will  remember  Trooper 
Malloy,  who  after  the  loss  of  his  sight  in  the  South 
African  war,  spent  the  greater  part  of  a  year  in 
this  institution.  Trooper  Malloy,  now  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Malloy,  is  a  professor  in  the  Candian  Mili- 
tary College  in  Kingston.  Colonel  Malloy  is  now  ad- 
dressing public  meetings  in  all  parts  of  Canada  with 
a  view  to  organizing  a  great  "Win  the  War  Conven- 
tion," which  is  to  be  held  in  Montreal  during  the 
month  of  May. —  (News  Letter,  Aoril,  1917.) 

Montreal  School  for  the  Blind 
Mr.  Philip  E.  Lay  ton,  the  well  known  worker 
for  the  blind  of  Montreal,  has  found  time  in  his 
busy  life  to  write  two  patriotic  songs,  the  proceeds 
from  tlie  sale  of  which  are  to  be  used  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  are  blinded  in  battle.  The  first  of 
these  songs  bears  the  title  "Off  to  Fight  the  Ger- 
mans," the  second  "Soon  You'll  Be  "Coming  Home, 
Lads,"  the  chorus  to  which  has  been  effectively  ar- 
ranged for  part  singing.  Unlike  most  patriotic  songs 
the  second  composition  is  written  in  waltz  time  and 
is    excellent    for    dance    purposes. 

Mr.  Layton  will  be  glad  to  send  sample  copies 
upon    request. 


INDIA 

Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

India  today  has  its  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  which  is  known  as  the  I.  A.  W.  B.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  this  organization  started  with 
the  name  "Indian  Association  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind,"  but  felt  that  its  scope  should  be  broadened, 
hence  the  change  of  name  as  well  as  the  increased 
activities. 

The  Association  is  publishing  a  quarterly  entitled 
"Light  to  the  Blind,"  the  first  number  of  which  was 
issued  in  January,  1917.  Those  wishing  to  become 
subscribers  should  send  75c  to  P.  N.  V.  Rau,  Old 
Post  Office  Road,  Mysore,  India. 

The  following  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  directing 
the   I.   A.    W.    B. 

Chairman,  M.  Srinivasa  Rau,  Founder  and  Secretary 
of  the  Mysore  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind;  vice- 
chairman,  Miss  A.  J.  Askwith,  of  the  Palamcotta 
School  for  the  Blind;  L.  B.  Shah,  Founder  and  su- 
perintendent of  the  Calcutta  School  for  the  Blind; 
Dr.  Nilkantarai  Dayabhai  (blind),  Bombay.  Members 
of  the  Committee,  Miss  A.  L.  Millard  of  the  Bombay 
School  for  the  Blind,  A.  K.  Shah,  Esq.,  of  Calcutta, 
H.  P.  Krishna  Rao,  Esq.,  of  Mysore,  S.  C.  Sen,  Esq., 
(blind)  of  Calcutta;  Secretary,  P.  N.  V.  Rau  of  the 
Mysore   Institution   for   the  Deaf  and   Blind. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Out- 
look for  the  Blind  to  know  that  this  magazine  is 
going  to  members  of  this  committee.  In  fact,  Miss 
Millard  has  received  it  since  it  was  founded. 


Not  Behind  in  Patriotism. 

Nearly  everybody  is  feeling  more  or  less  patriotic 
these  days,  but  the  strongest  manifestation  we  have 
heard  of.  recently  was  practiced  by  a  dozen  little  boys 
at   the    Kentucky    School    for   the    Blind. 

For  weeks  the  trend  of  all  exercises,  all  music  and 
recitations  has  been  toward  patriotism,  and  the  school 
orchestra  has  been  practicing  every  patriotic  song 
in    the    category. 

"Whenever  the  'Star  Spangled  Banner'  is  played 
you  must  rise  and  stand,  no  matter  where  you  are," 
instructed  Miss  Susan  Merwin,  superintendent  of  the 
institution. 

Several  days  ago  the  nursery  bunch  of  small  boys 
— twelve  in  number  ranging  in  age  from  six  to  eight 
years — had  been  cozily  tucked  away  in  their  beds  for 
the  night,  when  the  stirring  strains  of  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner"  were  wafted  up  through  the  corri- 
dors from  a  room  below  where  the  orchestra  was 
practicing. 

Up  jumped  the  twelve  youngsters  from  their  beds 
and  stood  in  their  little  white  "nighties"  as  straight 
as  ramrods  until  the  last  echoes  had  died  away. — 
(From  the  Evening  Post,  Louisville,  Ky.,  April  21, 
1917.) 
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FOREWORD 

The  Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind  takes 
pleasure  in  publishing  the  original  reports  of  the  "Ten- Year  Survey  Com- 
mittee/' invited  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  work  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  Massachusetts  has  been  especially  fortunate 
in  securing  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  the  six  gentlemen  who  make 
up  this  committee.  All  are  acquainted  with  adult  blind  problems  as  well 
as  with  those  of  blind  youth.  Three  are  successful  blind  men  and  three 
have  had  active  experience  on  State  Commissions  for  the  Blind. 

The  Association  wishes  here  to  express  its  appreciation  of  their  gener- 
osity and  that  of  the  institutions  they  represent,  for  their  contribution  of 
time  and  thought  to  Massachusetts  problems  in  this  field. 


HALIFAX  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
C.  F.  Fraser,  K.B.,  Superintendent 

Murdoch  Square,  Halifax,  N.  S., 

February  15,  1917. 

James  P.  Munroe,  Esq., 

Chairman  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
3  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir: — 

I  have  now  received  the  reports  of  all  the  Members  of  the  Survey 
Committee  appointed  to  report  upon  the  organization,  activities,  etc.,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind.  I  presume  that  pursuant  to 
instructions  these  reports  are  now  in  your  hands. 

I  have  carefully  studied  the  papers  submitted  by  the  Survey  Committee 
and  I  am  sending  you  herewith  a  brief  digest  of  each  of  these  papers,  with 
my  comments  thereon. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  outcome  of  this  inquiry  may  be  of  real  value 
to  the  blind  of  Massachusetts,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Members  of 
the  Survey  Committee  individually  and  collectively  have  had  great  pleasure 
in  making  the  survey  for  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  F.  Fraser, 

Per  S.  F. 


INTRODUCTORY   COMMENT 

By  SIR  FREDERICK  FRASER,  Chairman 

TOPIC  NO.  1 

"Organization."    Survey  by  O.  H.  Burritt,  Principal, 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 

Overbrook,  Pa. 

Mr.  Burritt  expresses  pleasure  that  with  one  or  two  exceptions  the 
activities  of  the  Commission  are  permissive,  not  mandatory. 

The  Commission  is  required  by  law  to  register  the  names,  etc.,  of  all 
blind  persons  in  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Burritt,  in  writing  with  reference 
to  this  registration,  says  that  in  the  last  five  years  the  Commission  has 
annually  added  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  names  to  its  register.  This, 
as  I  see  it,  would  thus  mean  a  registration  in  the  five  years  of  between 
2,600  and  2,700  names.  The  Commission  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
completeness  of  its  registration  of  the  blind  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  The  statistics  respecting  the  blind  made  available  by  this 
registration  must  prove  of  the  utmost  importance  to  those  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

Mr.  Burritt  commends  the  work  of  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  as 
a  bureau  of  information,  and  at  the  same  time  accentuates  the  experience 
of  the  Commission  in  aiding  home  industries  for  the  blind  and  in  carrying 
on  workshops  for  the  employment  of  the  blind,  proving  conclusively  that 
home  industries  have  so  far  failed  to  pay  a  living  wage.  It  has  occurred 
to  me  that  the  aid  given  to  home  industries  for  the  blind  may  have  been 
largely  given  to  women. 

Mr.  Burritt  summarizes  his  comments  on  the  legislative  authority  under 
which  the  Commission  carries  on  its  work  in  the  following  paragraph:  — 

"  From  all  that  I  could  learn  in  the  time  at  my  disposal  while  in  Boston, 
and  from  a  careful  study  of  the  Acts  creating  the  Commission  and  defining 
its  powers,  I  conclude  that  the  legislature  has  clothed  the  Commission  with 
authority  adequate  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  created." 

Under  the  heading  of  "Appropriation,"  Mr.  Burritt  makes  an  exhaus- 
tive comparison  of  the  system  adopted  by  the  Commission,  i.  e.,  that  of 
providing  employment  for  blind  people,  with  the  so-called  flat  pension 
system.  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Burritt's  conclusions  that  an  increase 
of  the  State  appropriation  to  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  should  be  made. 
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I  would  always  like  it  clearly  understood  that  in  my  opinion  idleness  is  in 
many  ways  a  greater  affliction  to  the  blind  than  is  the  loss  of  sight.  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Commission,  if  amplified,  would  result 
in  the  employment  of  all  the  capable  blind  people  in  Massachusetts,  and 
would,  moreover,  add  materially  to  the  happiness  of  the  lives  of  these 
citizens  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Burritt  has  made  an  exhaustive  investigation  as  to  the  personnel 
of  the  Commission,  the  central  office  staff,  salaries  of  officials,  division  of 
labor,  relation  of  the  members  of  the  staff  to  each  other  and  to  the  Com- 
mission. I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  his  conclusions  that  no  great 
advantage  would  result  from  increasing  the  membership  of  the  Commis- 
sion, that  the  personnel  of  the  Commission  is  thoroughly  representative, 
that  its  members  are  experienced  workers  for  the  blind,  that  the  central 
office  staff  is  well  organized,  that  the  salaries  paid  are  reasonable,  that  the 
division  of  labor  between  the  respective  officials  is  just  and  fair,  and  that 
the  relations  of  the  members  of  the  staff  to  each  other  and  to  the  Com- 
mission are  most  satisfactory. 

I  would  like  to  add  to  Mr.  Burritt's  reference  to  Miss  Wright  my  own 
expression  of  esteem  for  the  admirable  work  this  lady  has  performed. 
Miss  Wright's  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  blind,  her  ability,  and  her  wide  experi- 
ence fit  her  in  a  marked  degree  for  the  responsible  position  which  she  now 
so  ably  fills,  and  I  trust  that  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Burritt  with 
respect  to  the  salary  of  Miss  Wright  will  receive  the  thoughtful  consider- 
ation of  the  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Burritt  is  in  full  accord  with  the  definition  of  blindness  as  set  forth 
in  the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Burritt  favors  the  extension  of  the  scope  of  work  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind  so  as  to  give  relief  to  all  needy  blind  persons  within  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  This  recommendation  should  receive  the  earnest 
consideration  of  the  representatives  in  the  State  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  State  has  in  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  all  the  machinery 
requisite  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  needy  blind,  and  while  the 
distribution  of  relief  might  add  to  the  administrative  responsibilities  of 
the  Commission,  I  believe  that  these  responsibilities  could  be  met  and  dis- 
charged more  readily,  more  economically,  and  more  judiciously  by  the 
Commission  than  by  any  new  organization  that  might  be  appointed  to  carry 
out  this  work. 

In  concluding  his  admirable  survey  of  Topic  No.  1,  Mr.  Burritt  com- 
mends the  Commission,  its  officials,  and  the  work  at  present  being  carried 
on  by  the  Commission,  and  closes  by  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Legis- 
lators of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  "may  be  wise  enough  to  grant  a 
generous  increase  in  funds,  that  the  Commission  may  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  the  correctness  or  the  incorrectness  of  its  plans  to  provide 
relief  for  the  blind  in  some  other  manner  than  by  a  general  pension  system." 
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TOPIC  NO.  2 

"Matters  of  Record  and  Report."    Survey  by  J.  J.  Dow,  Superin- 
tendent, Minnesota  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
Faribault,  Minn. 

Dr.  Dow  found  the  records  of  the  Commission  in  excellent  shape,  and 
was  satisfied  that  the  financial  methods  and  system  of  bookkeeping  adopted 
by  the  Commission  were  excellent. 

Dr.  Dow  makes  a  gratifying  reference  to  the  reports  published  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Commission,  and  says  with  regard  to  the  same: 
"I  will  say  of  the  published  reports  which  include  all  important  proceed- 
ings of  the  Commission  itself  and  its  staff,  together  with  special  studies 
by  field  agents  and  other  officials,  that  I  consider  them  on  the  whole  the 
most  important  and  valuable  of  any  matter  concerning  the  blind  presented 
to  the  public  in  printed  form." 

Dr.  Dow  was  evidently  much  impressed  with  the  thoroughness  with 
which  all  records  of  the  Commission  were  kept,  and  in  closing  his  report 
pays  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  Miss  Lucy  Wright  and  her  staff. 

Dr.  Dow  concludes  his  survey  as  follows :  "  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
in  the  general  scope  of  its  work  of  investigation  and  record,  of  industrial 
and  social  activity,  and  of  publicity  and  prevention  work,  it  is  hardly  likely 
to  be  improved  upon,  and  certainly  is  not  surpassed  by  any  similar  organ- 
ization in  this  country." 
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TOPIC  NO.  3 

"The  Blind  in  the  Community."    Survey  by  Edward  M.  VanCleve, 

Principal,  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 

Blind,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  VanCleve  appreciates  most  fully  the  action  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  for  the  Blind  in  seeking  out  blind  people  through  its  field 
workers  and  the  promptness  with  which  such  cases  are  suitably  dealt  with. 
He  suggests  that  the  home  teachers  should  be  utilized  in  this  particular 
line  of  work.  At  the  same  time  he  intimates  that  the  teachers  are  spread- 
ing their  efforts  over  too  wide  an  area,  and  recommends  that  with  addi- 
tional teachers  more  intensive  work  could  be  made  possible  and  visits  to 
pupils  made  more  frequently. 

Mr.  VanCleve  is  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  the  efforts  made  by  the 
Commission  to  secure  opportunities  for  the  blind  to  work  in  factories, 
but  points  out  that  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law  has  in  a  measure 
prevented  these  efforts  being  crowned  with  the  success  they  deserve.  He 
approves  of  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Commission  for  the  subsidizing  of 
workmen  in  their  own  homes,  workshops,  greenhouses,  etc. 
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Mr.  VanCleve  approves  of  the  salesrooms  for  home  products  and  in 
the  methods  adopted  by  the  Commission  in  this  department  of  their  work. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  activity  of  the  Commission  might  be  largely 
developed. 

Mr.  VanCleve  strongly  advocates  the  establishment  of  local  centers  for 
the  blind  and  accentuates  the  advantages  of  such  centers. 

Mr.  VanCleve  concludes  his  survey  in  three  remarkably  effective  para- 
graphs, in  which  he  points  out  that  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  while  serving  the  blind  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  has  at  the  same  time 
served  the  State  most  ably  "in  that  the  public  have  been  helped  to  see  the 
problem  of  the  blind  as  their  own  problem." 


TOPIC  NO.  4 

"Subsidized  Shops."     Survey  by  E.  P.  Morford,  Superintendent, 
Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I  am  entirely  in  accord  with  Mr.  E.  P.  Morford's  emphatic  statement 
that  "blind  manual  labor  due  to  existing  conditions  in  the  industrial  world 
must  be  subsidized  if  the  intent  is  to  make  the  individual  a  self-supporting 
wage  earner."  Mr.  Morford's  friendly  criticism  of  the  flat-rate  wage  and 
the  sliding-scale  wage  is  in  my  opinion  justified,  and  his  suggestion  "that 
a  piece-work  scale,  sufficiently  padded  to  make  up  for  the  handicap  of 
blindness,  would  be  much  more  efficient,"  is  well  worthy  of  consideration. 

Mr.  Morford  accentuates  the  limitations  for  industrial  training  under 
present  conditions  and  lays  stress  upon  the  disadvantages  arising  from  the 
apprentices  being  placed  in  the  same  workshop  with  skilled  workmen, 
and  suggests  that  "the  establishment  of  a  non-residential  trade  training 
shop  especially  for  men  would  effectively  solve  this  problem."  With  this 
view  I  entirely  concur. 

Mr.  Morford's  criticism  of  a  residential  center  for  trade  training  or 
employment  is  justified.  My  own  investigations  of  such  residential  work- 
shops in  Great  Britain  have  convinced  me  of  their  undesirability. 


TOPIC  NO.  5 

"Relation  of  Commission  to  Other  Agencies."    Survey  by 

R.  B.  Irwin,  Supervisor  of  Classes  for  Conservation 

of  Eyesight,  Board  of  Education,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mr.  R.  B.  Irwin  was  evidently  strongly  impressed  with  the  ability  of 
the  Commission's  agents  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  other  organizations 
and  with  its  relations  with  State  and  private  social  agencies.  He  was  also 
deeply  impressed  with  the  successful  manner  in  which  the  work  of  the 
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Commission  was  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  agencies  for  the  blind, 
especially  with  the  Massachusetts  Association  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Irwin 
clearly  points  out  the  advantages  which  have  resulted  from  the  cooperation 
of  the  Commission  with  the  management  of  the  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies 
and  other  organizations  for  the  blind. 

Mr.  Irwin  clearly  states  the  respective  positions  taken  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  for  the  Blind  and  the  Blind  Welfare  Union  on  the 
question  of  pensions,  but  expresses  no  opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  the  proposed  legislation  suggested  by  these  organizations.  In  fact,  he 
rather  implies  that  some  other  form  of  relief  should  be  devised,  as  is  indi- 
cated by  the  following  quotation  from  his  survey:  " Until  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  blind  relief  problem  is  put  into  operation,  I  see  no  hope 
for  bringing  about  more  harmonious  relations  between  these  two  organ- 
izations." It  seems  to  me  that  the  attitude  of  the  Commission  upon  the 
question  of  employment  and  relief  is  worthy  of  the  support  of  the  blind 
as  well  as  of  all  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  and  I  think  the  Commission's 
proposal  should  be  well  tried  out  before  resorting  to  more  radical  methods 
of  assisting  the  needy  blind. 

Mr.  Irwin  pays  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  active  work  of  the  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  the  conservation  of  vision,  and  makes  a  practical 
suggestion  with  respect  to  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  dealing  with  public  school 
classes  for  children  with  impaired  eyesight. 

Mr.  Irwin's  masterly  treatment  of  the  question  of  the  augmentation 
of  the  wages  of  the  blind  and  the  justification  for  such  augmentation  re- 
flects a  great  deal  of  credit  upon  him,  and  will  be  read  with  interest  by  the 
friends  of  the  blind  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

His  presentation  of  the  need  that  exists  for  some  form  of  relief  to  many 
individuals  who  are  blind  is  strong  and  vigorous,  and  will  readily  be 
admitted  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  those  deprived  of  sight, 
but  Mr.  Irwin  is  non-committal  as  to  the  manner  and  method  by  which 
such  relief  should  be  extended  to  the  blind. 

I  again  repeat  that  in  my  opinion  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind  has  taken  the  right  view  of  this  question,  and  that  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  would  be  well  advised  if  it  follow  the  suggestions 
made  by  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind. 


Topic  No.  i 
-ORGANIZATION" 

SURVEY    BY    O.  H.  BURRITT,  Principal 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 

Overbrook,  Pa. 

A  SURVEY  OF  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 

COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND  FOR  THE  TEN-YEAR 

PERIOD,  1907-1917 

Topic  No.  1.  Organization  (including  legislative  authority,  appropriation, 
personnel  of  board,  central  office  staff,  with  qualifications,  salaries,  etc., 
division  of  labor,  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  Board),  outlined 
with  a  view  to  securing  your  advice  as  to  scope  of  work  of  a  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind;  favorable  details  of  organization,  definitions  of 
blindness,  etc.,  further  legislation,  etc. 

I.    Legislative  Authority 

An  examination  of  the  law  creating  the  Commission  and  the  amend- 
ments thereto  indicates  that  the  Act  creating  it  was  wisely  drawn,  in  that 
it  allows  large  latitude  of  action  to  the  Commission.  With  but  one  or  two 
exceptions,  the  activities  of  the  Commission  are  permissive,  not  mandatory. 

First.  The  Commission  is  authorized  (Section  2)  "to  prepare  and 
maintain  a  register  of  the  blind  in  Massachusetts,  which  shall  describe 
their  condition,  cause  of  blindness,  and  capacity  for  education  and  indus- 
trial training." 

Data  as  to  the  numbers  registered  in  accordance  with  this  provision  of 
the  Act  are  not  immediately  available  for  each  of  the  ten  years  of  the  Com- 
mission's existence.  They  are,  however,  available  in  published  form  for 
the  past  five  years ;  i.  e.,  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  with  November  30, 
1911,  to  1915,  inclusive.  These  figures  show  that  the  Commission  has 
maintained  an  average  registration  annually  of  over  1,500  blind  persons, 
of  whom  an  average  of  about  525  per  annum  have  been  registered  for  the 
first  time.  The  record  for  the  last  year  of  the  period  is  1,872  registered, 
561  of  them  for  the  first  time. 

Second.  It  is  provided  by  Section  3  that  "the  Commission  shall  act  as 
a  bureau  of  information  and  industrial  aid,  the  object  of  which  shall  be  to 
aid  the  blind  in  finding  employment  and  to  develop  home  industries  for 
them.    For  this  purpose  the  Commission  may  furnish  materials  and  tools 
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to  any  blind  person,  and  may  assist  such  blind  persons  as  are  engaged  in 
home  industries  in  marketing  their  products." 

The  sixth  annual  report  states  that  "the  agents  of  the  Commission  have 
had  a  close  acquaintance  with  more  than  3,500  of  the  6,000  persons  tech- 
nically blind  who  are  or  who  have  been  registered  with  the  Commission.  To 
do  this  they  have  made  at  least  20,000  visits  in  almost  every  city  and  town 
of  the  Commonwealth.  .  .  ."  As  there  has  been  material  increase  in  the 
appropriation,  this  work  has  probably  not  decreased  in  amount.  Through 
these  visits  and  the  many  calls  for  information  at  its  office,  the  Commis- 
sion seems  to  be  fulfilling  its  function  "as  a  bureau  of  information." 

How  is  the  Commission  fulfilling  its  duty  of  aiding  the  blind  in  finding 
employment  and  of  developing  home  industries  for  them  ?  The  summary 
of  its  activities  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1915,  shows  that  either 
by  the  provision  of  training,  regular  or  temporary  employment,  shop  indus- 
try or  canvassing,  aid  has  been  afforded  to  226  individuals,  and  that  home 
industry  has  been  fostered  by  loans,  equipment,  use  of  canvasser,  use  of 
salesroom,  etc.,  in  the  case  of  148  other  blind  persons.  That  with  all  the 
effort  put  forth  in  the  fostering  of  home  industries  there  has  resulted  the 
meager  return  to  the  workers  of  less  than  $1,600,  speaks  forcefully  of  the 
difficulties  that  are  encountered  in  efforts  to  develop  home  industries.  On 
the  other  hand,  that  the  113  employees  in  the  Commission's  shops  and  the 
thirteen  blind  or  partially  blind  employees  on  the  staff  were  paid  approxi- 
mately $43,500  is  the  strongest  argument  for  the  extension  of  these  oppor- 
tunities until  the  State  has  met  the  need  of  every  blind  person  who  has  the 
mentality  and  the  physical  stamina  to  profit  by  them. 

Third.  By  the  provisions  of  Section  4  of  the  Act,  the  Commission  is 
authorized  "to  establish,  equip,  and  maintain  one  or  more  schools  for 
industrial  training  and  workshops  for  the  employment  of  blind  persons, 
to  pay  to  employees  suitable  wages,  and  may  devise  means  for  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  the  products  of  such  schools  and  workshops."  Under  the 
power  conferred  upon  it,  the  Commission  "has  established  workshops," 
is  apparently  paying  suitable  wages,  and  has  devised  means  for  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  the  products.  The  writer  understands  that  training  is 
provided  in  many  instances  for  those  who  afterward  become  wage  earners 
in  the  shops. 

Fourth.  The  provisions  of  Sections  5  and  6,  making  it  possible  for  the 
Commission  to  provide  for  the  temporary  support  of  an  individual  under 
training,  whether  within  or  without  the  State,  are  liberal  and  apparently 
adequate.  The  number  thus  provided  for  is  restricted  somewhat  by  the 
funds  available  for  the  purpose,  but  more  by  the  prospects  of  subsequent 
remunerative  employment. 

Fifth.  Ample  authority,  too,  has  apparently  been  granted  to  the  Com- 
mission by  Section  7,  in  the  matter  of  the  appointment  of  the  necessary 


officers  and  agents.  The  number  and  their  compensation  are  restricted  by 
that  portion  of  the  appropriation  that  may  justly  be  considered  available 
for  this  phase  of  the  Commission's  activities. 

Sixth.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  amendments  provided  by  Sections  9 
and  10  should  have  been  sought  early  in  the  Commission's  history.  No 
business  can  be  operated  without  some  capital,  and  this  is  preeminently 
true  of  a  business  which  is  conducted  upon  so  small  a  margin  of  profit  or, 
more  generally,  at  a  positive  loss,  as  is  the  case  where  the  artisans  are 
laboring  under  the  handicap  imposed  by  blindness. 

Seventh.  The  writer  believes  that  the  transfer  by  Chapter  201  of  the 
Acts  of  1916  of  the  supervision  of  the  instruction  of  the  adult  blind  at 
their  homes  from  the  Director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  to  the  Commis- 
sion will  result  in  an  increase  in  efficiency  and  in  a  decrease  of  the  per 
capita  cost  of  such  instruction.  While  this  instruction  is  educational  work, 
it  is  educational  work  for  adults,  and  as  such  it  is  a  prerogative  of  the 
Commission,  and  not  of  a  school  for  the  education  of  the  young  blind. 
Under  the  present  plan,  better  supervision  will  be  possible,  and  the  method 
in  vogue  in  the  assignment  of  cases  will  undoubtedly  save  the  time  and 
traveling  expenses  of  the  home  teachers,  while  it  will  insure  a  more  exact 
definition  of  the  needs  of  the  adult  blind  of  the  State. 

From  all  that  I  could  learn  in  the  time  at  my  disposal  while  in  Boston, 
and  from  a  careful  study  of  the  Acts  creating  the  Commission  and  defining 
its  powers,  I  conclude  that  the  legislature  has  clothed  the  Commission  with 
authority  adequate  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  created. 

II.   Appropriation 

In  the  nine-year  period  for  which  figures  are  available,  the  appropria- 
tion has  been  increased  from  $40,000  in  1906-1907  to  $68,000  in  1914— 
1915.  This  increase  of  67 \  per  cent  in  the  appropriation  has  made  possible 
an  increase  of  165  per  cent  in  the  number  of  blind  persons  reached,  of 
72  per  cent  in  the  number  materially  benefited,  of  66  per  cent  in  the  num- 
ber regularly  employed  in  the  Commission's  shops,  and  of  439  per  cent  in 
the  earnings  of  the  blind  people  employed  in  the  Commission's  shops, 
salesroom,  and  staff.  Stated  another  way,  in  approximate  figures,  by 
increasing  its  appropriation  two-thirds,  the  State  has  multiplied  the  number 
of  blind  people  reached  2f  times,  the  number  materially  benefited  by  If, 
the  number  regularly  employed  by  If,  and  the  earnings  of  the  blind  by  5f . 

To  state  that  the  extent  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken  is  determined  by 
the  amount  of  the  appropriation  is  axiomatic.  With  its  appropriation  of 
$67,000  for  the  year  1914-1915,  the  Commission  gave  material  assistance 
to  approximately  800  blind  persons  at  a  per  capita  expenditure  of  $83.75. 
While  some  of  this  number  might  have  received  greater  financial  assist- 


ance  by  a  pension  system,  it  is  a  matter  of  very  grave  doubt  whether  equal 
benefit  could  have  been  conferred  upon  800  blind  people  by  the  distribution 
of  $83.75  in  cash  to  each  individual.  Under  a  pension  system  it  is  not  easy 
to  vary  the  amount  of  assistance  according  to  the  need  of  the  individual. 
The  Ohio  plan  is  the  only  form  of  public  pension  known  to  the  writer  that 
admits  of  any  adjustment  of  the  amount  of  assistance  in  accordance  with 
the  need  and  the  desert  of  the  individual,  a  principle  which  is  fundamental 
in  the  administration  of  the  pension  of  the  Gardner's  Trust  Fund  in 
England. 

If  the  cost  to  the  State  of  a  pension  system  for  the  blind  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  various  lines  of  activity  of  the  Commission,  it  will  be 
wholly  in  favor  of  the  latter  method.  The  usual  amount  of  annual  pension 
to  a  blind  person  in  the  few  states  that  have  provided  them  is  $150.  If 
each  of  the  800  blind  persons  materially  benefited  last  year  through  the 
Commission's  activities  had  received  an  annual  pension  of  $150,  the  cost 
to  the  State  would  have  been  $120,000.  But  the  moment  a  pension  system 
is  inaugurated  by  the  State,  experience  proves  that  the  number  of  blind 
people  applying  for  aid  will  increase  enormously.  The  United  States  cen- 
sus of  1910  gives  the  number  of  blind  in  Ohio  as  3,740.  With  reports 
missing  from  nine  counties,  the  records  of  the  County  Commissioners  in 
June,  1914,  showed  3,578  names  on  the  pension  rolls  to  whom  had  been 
paid  the  sum  of  $299,595.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  United  States 
census  figures  of  1910  err  in  returning  too  small  numbers  of  blind  people. 
One  estimate  is  that  Ohio  in  1910  had  at  least  4,500  blind.  The  same 
census  enumerates  2,046  blind  persons  in  Massachusetts.  Increasing  this 
number  in  the  same  ratio,  Massachusetts  would  have  2,500  blind.  As  the 
proportion  of  suitable  applicants  for  a  pension  would  be  approximately 
the  same  in  Massachusetts  as  in  Ohio,  about  1,920  would  have  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  which,  at  an  annual  rate  of  $150,  would  require  $288,000,  or 
about  A\  times  the  amount  appropriated  in  1914-1915.  But  the  investi- 
gations of  the  Commission  lead  it  to  believe  that  there  are  in  Massa- 
chusetts at  least  4,000  blind  persons,  in  which  case  the  number  of  probable 
pensioners  must  be  increased  accordingly.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the 
annual  cost  of  a  pension  system  for  the  blind  of  Massachusetts  is  $400,000, 
and  it  might  easily  reach  $500,000. 

But  various  possible  forms  of  relief  are  to  be  considered  by  another 
member  of  the  Survey  Committee.  I  have  considered  it  here  only  in  rela- 
tion to  the  amount  of  the  appropriation.  That  some  form  of  relief  must 
be  provided  for  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  mentally  deficient,  ill, 
aged,  and  infirm  blind  is  incontrovertible;  but  I  firmly  believe  that  this 
relief  should  be  provided  through  the  usual  channels  of  relief  after  due 
investigation  and  recommendation  by  the  Commission  through  its  field 
workers.  Such  a  plan  will  save  duplication  of  work,  with  increased  benefit 
to  the  blind. 


In  order  to  continue  its  present  activities,  enlarge  its  work  along  the 
lines  suggested  elsewhere  in  this  report,  and  provide  relief  where  neces- 
sary, the  annual  appropriation  to  the  Commission  should  be  increased  to 
at  least  $150,000.  This  amount  is  easily  less  than  one-half  the  cost  of  the 
initial  year  of  a  pension  system,  and  the  resulting  benefit  to  the  blind  will, 
it  is  believed,  be  much  greater. 

III.    Personnel  of  the  Commission 

Number 
A  small,  active  body  of  workers  is  the  most  effective  kind  of  organiza- 
tion; the  present  number  of  Commissioners  (five)  meets  well  this  require- 
ment. The  sole  reason  for  any  increase  in  the  number  is  the  possible 
gain  in  the  representation  of  a  somewhat  greater  diversity  of  interests. 
This  gain  is  wholly  problematic;  it  will  be  considered  later  in  another 
connection. 

Sex 

The  New  York  State  Commission  on  the  Adult  Blind  found  in  1903 
that  of  the  6,008  persons  returned  as  blind  by  the  census  enumerators  of 
1900,  45  per  cent  were  women ;  55  per  cent  men.  As  the  Commission's 
activities  are  concerned  with  both  sexes,  it  is  very  appropriate  that  there 
should  be  a  representation  of  both  sexes  in  the  membership  of  the  Com- 
mission ;  and  as  the  men  probably  predominate,  the  present  proportion  of 
two  women  and  three  men  seems  entirely  logical. 

Points  of  View  Represented 

In  the  matter  of  adequate  representation  of  divergent  points  of  view, 
social  and  economic,  the  Commission  seems  well  constituted.  One  of  the 
first  essentials  in  the  work  of  any  State  Commission  is  that  strict  business 
principles  shall  be  applied.  The  presence  on  the  Commission  of  two 
eminently  successful  business  men  should  insure  this.  That  these  gentle- 
men give  liberally  of  their  time  both  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mission and,  in  their  capacity  as  members  of  the  Shop  Committee,  to 
consider  and  pass  upon  the  varied  and  perplexing  problems  of  shop  man- 
agement that  continually  arise,  does  insure  the  application  of  business 
principles  just  so  far  as  these  can  be  applied  in  shops  where  the  workers 
are  laboring  under  so  serious  a  handicap  as  blindness  imposes. 

The  presence  on  the  Commission  of  two  women,  both  well  known  for 
their  humanitarian  and  philanthropic  activities,  one  of  whom  has  had  many 
years  of  experience  in  relief  work  of  all  kinds,  insures  that  the  purely  busi- 
ness point  of  view  shall  not  be  so  prominent  that  the  philanthropic  and 
humanitarian  aspects  of  the  Commission's  activities  shall  be  lost  sight  of. 

That  one  of  these  women  has  been  blind  for  many  years  assures  the 
Commission  that  it  has  at  least  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  have  lost 
sight  in  adult  life. 


That  the  fifth  member  of  the  Commission  is  an  educator  of  the  blind 
whose  two  years'  experience  as  a  teacher  in  the  Royal  Normal  College  for 
the  Blind  in  London,  England,  under  that  eminent  teacher  of  the  blind, 
Sir  Francis  Campbell,  himself  blind,  has  been  followed  by  twenty-six  years' 
experience  as  the  directing  head  of  two  of  our  leading  schools  for  the 
blind,  insures  to  the  Commission  constantly  the  point  of  view  of  a  leader 
in  the  education  of  the  blind  in  America. 

The  question  may  fairly  be  raised  whether  one  or  two  additional  points 
of  view  might  be  represented  on  the  Commission  with  advantage  to  the 
blind.  Would  it  be  helpful  if  there  were  added  to  the  Commission  a  phy- 
sician, and  one  blind  from  birth  or  early  childhood  ?  Unquestionably,  it  is 
important  that  the  Commission  have  the  benefit  of  these  two  points  of 
view,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  essential  that  they  be  represented  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Commission.  The  viewpoint  of  the  former  is  constantly 
secured  through  the  close  association  with  such  institutions  as  the  Massa- 
chusetts Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  through  constant  interviews  which  the 
Commission's  employees  have  with  oculists  who  have  attended  patients 
during  the  oncoming  of  blindness,  and  through  the  work  on  prevention 
and  in  behalf  of  those  with  defective  vision  which  is  a  part  of  the  work 
delegated  by  law  to  the  Commission.  And  the  point  of  view  of  all  the 
blind  is  unquestionably  secured  to  the  Commission  through  its  thirteen 
blind  and  partially  blind  employees  and  the  seven  home  teachers,  four  of 
whom  are  totally  and  one  partially  blind,  supplemented  by  the  many  shades 
of  opinion  expressed  by  the  workers  in  the  Commission's  shops  and  in 
their  own  homes.  The  chief,  if  not  the  only  reason,  then,  for  adding  to 
the  numbers  of  the  Commission  is  with  a  view  to  disarming  criticism, 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  would  not  be  effected  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  blind  person  to  the  Commission.  Such  increase  is,  therefore,  not 
recommended. 

Meetings 

Regular  meetings  of  the  Commission  are  held  every  two  weeks — a 
provision  which  seems  to  the  writer  deserving  of  special  commendation, 
as  it  insures  to  the  Commissioners  a  much  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
many  problems  with  which  they  must  deal.  Monthly  meetings  of  organiza- 
tions, public  and  private  alike,  are  usually  considered  quite  sufficient  and 
are  the  customary  thing.  The  State  and  the  blind  for  whose  benefit  the 
Commission  exists  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  a  Commission 
whose  members  are  able  and  willing  to  give  to  their  official  duties  double 
the  time  that  is  usually  expected  of  the  members  of  such  bodies. 

Inquiry  elicited  the  information  that  the  meetings  are  regularly 
attended  by  a  majority  of  the  Commissioners,  and  that  it  is  rare  that  the 
number  (three)  necessary  for  a  quorum  is  not  present. 
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IV.   Central  Office  Staff 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  an  outsider  with  but  a  limited  time  at  his 
disposal  to  secure  accurate  information  upon  such  questions  as  the  quali- 
fications, division  of  labor,  and  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  Commis- 
sion of  a  staff  of  workers.  The  writer  spent  three  entire  days  and  portions 
of  two  days  of  his  stay  in  Boston  in  the  central  office  and  among  the  staff 
of  that  office,  conferring  with  nearly  all  of  them  and  talking  quite  at 
length  with  several.  Quite  extended  conferences  were  held  with  the 
General  Superintendent,  the  Superintendent  of  Training  and  Employ- 
ment for  Men,  the  Superintendent  of  Training  and  Employment  for 
Women,  the  Field  Agent  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  the  Field 
Worker  who  distributes  the  case  work,  the  Field  Worker  on  Employment, 
the  Accountant,  and  with  three  home  teachers.  These  conferences  were 
wholly  informal  and  quite  intimate  and  sympathetic,  with  the  result  that 
the  writer  feels  that  he  acquired  rather  intimate  and  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  staff.  The  following  observations  are  the  result  of  the  information 
thus  gained: 

Qualifications 

The  impression  made  upon  an  earnest  searcher  after  the  truth  con- 
cerning the  qualifications  of  the  staff  is  that  the  Commission  has  been 
extremely  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  its  force.  For  several  years  I  have 
followed  with  intense  interest  the  work  of  Miss  Wright,  and  a  closer  and 
somewhat  critical  examination  of  the  organization  which  she  has  worked 
out  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Commission  intensifies  the  belief 
that  she  is  by  training  and  experience  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  position 
she  holds.  I  have  known,  too,  for  some  time  Mr.  Holmes,  Miss  Rand, 
Mr.  Greene,  Mr.  Cole,  and  Miss  Lewis.  I  have  always  believed  that  each 
of  these  five  workers  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  his  particular  task,  and  the 
more  intimate  knowledge  gained  of  their  general  qualifications  only  served 
to  strengthen  this  belief. 

I  spent  several  hours  looking  into  the  operations  of  the  salesroom,  the 
methods  in  vogue  in  helping  the  blind  workers  in  their  homes  by  furnish- 
ing them  raw  materials,  supervising  and  directing  their  work  and  mar- 
keting their  products,  and  discovered  nothing  to  criticize  unfavorably  and 
no  changes  in  method  to  suggest.  Miss  Rand  and  Miss  Cummings  seem  to 
be  working  with  intelligence,  sympathy,  and  remarkable  devotion  upon  an 
exceedingly  difficult  and  discouraging  problem.  There  is  great  need  for 
opportunities  for  work  for  blind  people,  particularly  women,  in  their 
homes,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  more  difficult  problem  in  the  entire  range  of 
work  for  the  adult  blind. 

There  is  great  need  of  the  development  throughout  the  entire  country 
of  suitable  educational  methods  and  opportunities  for  pupils  with  impaired 
vision.    Toward  the  solution  of  this  important  problem  the  Massachusetts 
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Commission  has  already  made  important  contributions,  and  the  work  of 
Mr.  Greene  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  for  the  education  of  those 
with  defective  sight  is  well  and  favorably  known. 

As  the  problems  involved  in  the  work  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Holmes,  Mr.  Cole,  and  Miss  Lewis  belong  chiefly  to  other  members 
of  the  Survey  Committee,  I  concerned  myself  with  them  only  as  they 
seemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  topic  assigned  to  me. 

I  spent  some  little  time  at  Woolson  House  Shop  and  took  dinner  with 
the  workers  there.  Woolson  House  and  the  shop  connected  with  it  are 
expensive  to  maintain ;  but  every  one  working  for  and  with  blind  women 
realizes  how  exceedingly  difficult  it  is  to  find  remunerative  industries  for 
this  needy  portion  of  the  blind  population.  Miss  Lewis  is  working  sym- 
pathetically, conscientiously,  and  intelligently  at  a  very  difficult  problem. 
I  am  unable  to  make  any  constructive  criticism  here ;  I  can  only  commend 
both  the  shop  management  and  the  service  rendered  by  and  through 
Woolson  House.  I  trust  the  recent  efforts  made  to  extend  the  service  of 
the  House  along  new  lines  will  prove  successful. 

My  visit  to  the  Cambridge  Industries  was  too  hurried  to  warrant  any 
expression  of  opinion  beyond  the  statement  that  I  was  impressed  with 
the  air  of  industry  that  obtained  in  the  shops  and  the  apparent  spirit  of 
contentment  among  the  workmen.  This  seemed  particularly  to  be  true 
in  the  broom  and  willow  departments.  I  could  not  avoid  contrasting  the 
present  condition  of  these  men  occupied  and  contented  in  their  work  with 
their  condition  under  any  pension  system  that  could  be  devised. 

I  spent  from  two  to  three  hours  with  Mr.  Holmes,  getting  his  point  of 
view  concerning  his  own  work  and  also  with  reference  to  future  work  for 
the  blind  of  the  State.  His  direction  of  the  work  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  for  the  Blind  shops,  so  far  as  it  can  be  judged  at  long  range, 
seems  along  lines,  dictated  by  common  sense  and  reason.  I  gave  consider- 
able thought  and  attention  to  a  possible  larger  field  of  usefulness  for 
Mr.  Holmes's  powers,  being  particularly  urged  to  do  so  by  the  General 
Superintendent.  Mr.  Holmes,  too,  gave  me  his  fullest  confidence  and 
talked  frankly  and  freely.  I  am  unable,  however,  to  make  any  very  helpful 
recommendations  here.  The  General  Superintendent's  suggestion  that  he 
might  be  very  helpful  in  the  consideration  and  assignment  of  cases  appealed 
to  me  as  a  possible  field  for  larger  service. 

Salaries 
I  have  been  furnished  with  duplicate  copies  of  the  information  con- 
cerning each  employee  of  the  Commission  which  the  Executive  Council 
Committee  on  Standardization  of  Salaries  requires  each  employee,  in  a 
"permanent  or  regularly  established  position  in  the  State  service,"  to 
furnish  upon  suitable  blanks  known  as  "Form  A."  These  blanks  call  for 
detailed  information  upon  a  number  of  points,  among  which  are  the  follow- 


ing  which  are  germane  to  the  subject  of  the  salaries  of  the  Commission's 
employees ;  viz.,  salary,  detailed  description  of  work,  time  devoted  to  work, 
and  vacations.  A  careful  study  of  these  blanks  fails  to  reveal  any  extrav- 
agances in  salaries  paid.  On  the  contrary,  a  careful  reading  of  the  state- 
ments of  the  duties  of  the  employees  and  their  hours  of  labor  conveys  the 
impression  that  in  this  matter  of  salaries  the  Commission  is  applying  strict 
business  principles. 

But  I  question  whether  in  a  few  instances  salaries  should  not  be  in- 
creased. E.  g.,  I  am  surprised  to  learn  that  the  General  Superintendent 
is  not  receiving  a  larger  compensation.  Considering  her  training,  experi- 
ence, social,  and  executive  ability,  she  can  easily  command  a  larger  salary. 
A  man  who  would  do  the  work  as  efficiently  as  I  believe  she  is  doing  it 
would  command  double  the  salary. 

If  the  Accountant  is  doing  her  work  as  satisfactorily  as  appears,  her 
compensation  seems  rather  inadequate.  Her  position  is  one  of  exceptional 
responsibility  and  her  duties  seem  arduous.  But  the  business  men  on  the 
Commission  are  better  judges  of  this  than  the  writer. 

If  the  work  of  the  Home  Teachers  is  as  satisfactory  as  a  superficial 
examination  of  it  indicates,  it  would  seem  that  their  compensation  should 
be  increased.  And  I  make  this  recommendation  all  the  more  emphatic  if 
I  am  correct  in  my  understanding  that  they  have  been  receiving  these 
salaries  since  the  teaching  of  blind  adults  in  their  homes  was  begun  fifteen 
years  ago.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  adopt  the  idea  of  a  graduated  increase 
in  compensation  upon  the  basis  of  length  of  satisfactory  service?  I  have 
just  learned  that  the  New  York  State  Commission  has  recently  determined 
upon  the  following  schedule  of  salaries  for  its  home  teachers,  increases 
being  contingent  upon  satisfactory  service : 

First  year  $720.00 

Second  year 780.00 

Third  year 840.00 

Fourth  year 900.00 

Fifth  year   1,000.00 

As  Home  Teachers  are  usually  granted  an  additional  allowance  for 
guides  and  for  traveling  expenses  for  both  themselves  and  guides,  these 
salaries  seem  rather  excessive.  But  I  believe  the  principle  to  be  sound. 
I  recommend  its  adoption  to  the  Commission,  the  amount  and  rate  of 
increase  to  be  determined  by  conditions  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

After  all,  the  matter  of  compensating  its  employees  can  best  be  deter- 
mined by  those  who  know  conditions  more  intimately  than  is  possible  for 
an  outsider  to  learn  them  in  five  days.  These  impressions  are  noted, 
however,  in  the  performance  of  my  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Survey 
Committee. 
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Division  of  Labor 
Impressions  gained  by  my  rather  intimate  association  with  the  central 
office  staff  for  several  days  are  to  the  effect  that  the  staff  is  well  organized 
with  a  view  to  preventing  overlapping  of  duties  and  to  securing  the  best 
possible  results  for  the  blind  of  the  State.  I  was  particularly  well  im- 
pressed with  the  method  of  handling  the  "case  work,"  a  method  that  I 
heartily  commend  to  workers  for  the  blind  elsewhere.  While  I  gave  only 
a  superficial  examination  to  the  individual  card  records,  because  this  topic 
was  assigned  to  another  member  of  the  Committee,  I  believe  these  records 
are  exceptionally  well  kept.  Records  of  this  kind  have  little  value  unless 
kept  strictly  up  to  date ;  and  to  keep  them  up  to  date  requires  that  a  large 
amount  of  detailed  clerical  work  be  done  with  accuracy  and  dispatch.  From 
my  own  limited  experience  and  observation,  I  know  that  only  those  who 
have  a  rather  intimate  knowledge  of  systems  of  record  keeping  have  any 
conception  of  the  vast  amount  of  labor  involved.  Herein  lies  the  only 
reason  for  my  mention  of  the  topic,  viz.,  that  while  a  merely  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  central  office  may  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  the  staff  is  larger  than  it  need  be,  one  need  not  pursue  his  investigation 
far  to  satisfy  himself  that  each  member  of  the  staff  has  his  full  quota  of 
important  work.  The  farther  I  pursued  my  investigations  the  more  fully 
I  became  convinced  that  when  the  full  scope  of  the  Commission's  activities 
was  understood,  the  need  for  every  member  of  the  staff  became  apparent. 

Relations  to  Each  Other  and  to  the  Commission 
I  understand  that  the  division  superintendents  are  appointed  and  may 
be  removed  from  office  by  the  Commission,  but  that  they  are  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  General  Superintendent.  There  seems  here  to  be  a  division 
of  responsibility  or  accountability  that  is  incompatible  with  the  highest 
efficiency.  Experience  has  established  beyond  question  the  fact  that  the 
best  results  are  obtained  where  the  entire  responsibility  of  an  organization 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  individual,  who  is  held  responsible  for  results. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  all  the  division  superintendents  should 
be  chosen  by  the  General  Superintendent,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Commission.  And  in  order  that  there  be  no  possible  misunderstanding 
among  the  division  superintendents  or  any  of  the  officers  of  the  Commis- 
sion, this  policy  should  be  clearly  announced. 

In  my  investigations  I  learned  that  there  is  a  slight  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  one,  possibly  of  two,  of  the  division  superintendents  on  this 
question  of  accountability.  One  expressed  the  feeling  that  the  General 
Superintendent  has  gradually  assumed  authority  which  she  did  not  orig- 
inally have  and  which,  as  he  understood  it,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Commission  that  she  should  possess.  So  far  as  I  could  learn,  all  the  others 
understood  that  they  were  directly  responsible  to  the  General  Superin- 
tendent and  the  plan  was  wholly  satisfactory. 
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I  realize  that  the  present  General  Superintendent  was  not  appointed 
immediately  to  succeed  her  predecessor;  that  the  organization  continued 
without  change  for  some  time;  and  that  she  has  gradually  acquired  sub- 
stantially all  the  powers  and  duties  of  General  Superintendent.  Inquiry 
from  members  of  the  Commission,  from  the  one  division  superintendent 
most  pronounced  in  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  arrangement,  and 
from  the  General  Superintendent  herself,  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that, 
with  these  exceptions,  there  is  now  a  fairly  clear  understanding  that  the 
General  Superintendent  has  entire  charge  under  the  Commission  of  all  its 
activities,  and  that  the  division  superintendents  are  responsible  to  the 
Commission  through  the  General  Superintendent.  The  requirements  by 
the  Executive  Council  Committee  on  Standardization  of  Salaries  that  in 
answering  the  inquiries  concerning  "each  permanent  or  regularly  estab- 
lished position  in  the  State  service"  each  employee  of  the  Commission  in 
his  "official  record"  shall  describe  his  work  in  detail,  indicating  as  clearly 
as  possible  the  scope  and  character  of  his  duties,  whether  office,  traveling, 
or  field  work,  and  whether  he  supervises  or  directs  the  work  of  other 
employees,  coupled  with  the  discriminating  manner  in  which  these  records 
have  been  "approved"  and  signed,  should,  and  I  believe  will,  be  of  distinct 
value  in  clarifying  this  whole  matter  of  the  relations  of  the  entire  staff 
to  each  other  and  to  the  Commission. 

I  would  particularly  commend  the  method  pursued  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Commission,  whereby  the  division  superintendents  are  present  while 
their  recommendations  are  being  considered.  This  plan  should  result  in 
better  acquainting  the  Commission  with  the  problems  these  superintendents 
have  to  meet  and  in  enabling  the  Commission  to  know  its  employees  better, 
with  the  resulting  ability  to  judge  with  greater  fairness  their  qualifications 
for  their  positions  and  the  degree  of  success  being  attained  in  their  work. 
If  the  General  Superintendent  is  always  present  at  these  meetings  and  her 
opinion  is  frequently  asked,  no  division  superintendent  can  get  the  wrong 
notion  of  his  relation  to  the  General  Superintendent  and  to  the  Commission. 

V.    Definition  of  Blindness 

A  visit  to  any  one  of  our  residential  or  day  schools  for  the  blind  will 
furnish  concrete  evidence  of  the  difficulty  of  formulating  a  workable 
definition  of  blindness.  "Border  line"  cases,  whether  of  sight  or  mentality, 
furnish  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  all  work  for 
the  blind.  After  several  years'  study  of  the  problem,  the  oculist  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Dr.  T.  B.  Hollo- 
way,  has  determined  that  as  a  general  rule  a  boy  or  girl  who  possesses  only 
one-tenth  or  less  of  normal  vision  is  eligible  as  a  pupil  of  the  school. 
Substantially  the  same  view  has  been  expressed  by  the  oculists  of  several 
other  schools  for  the  blind.    All  information  available  seems  to  substantiate 
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the  view  that  the  Commission's  statement  in  their  sixth  annual  report 
covers  the  ground  admirably,  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  formulate 
a  better  statement  of  the  problem. 

VI.    Scope  of  Work  of  a  Commission  for  the  Blind 

The  ideal  towards  which  a  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  should  aim 
is  the  largest  possible  service  to  every  blind  person  within  the  confines  of 
the  State.  This  ideal  has  been  well  stated  in  the  Ninth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Commission,  under  the  topic,  "Summary  of  Work  of  the  Past  Year." 
My  study  of  the  Commission's  activities  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  Com- 
mission is  working  towards  this  goal  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  the  funds 
placed  at  its  disposal. 

I  have  never  considered  relief  work  as  a  province  of  a  Commission  for 
the  Blind;  but  with  the  apparent  tendency  toward  providing  State  pen- 
sions for  the  blind  population,  the  question  may  fairly  be  raised  whether 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Commission  may  not  well  be  increased  to 
permit  the  granting  of  needed  relief.  Whether  this  relief  should  be  dis- 
tributed through  the  Commission  or  through  the  ordinary  channels  for 
granting  relief  is  a  question  upon  which  there  may  be  an  honest  difference 
of  opinion ;  but  upon  the  statement  that  the  Commission  has  or  can  secure 
better  than  any  other  organization  the  facts  upon  which  the  need  for  relief 
is  apparent,  there  can  be  only  unanimity  of  opinion.  If  the  Commission 
is  granted  the  necessary  increase  in  appropriation  by  slight  additions  to 
its  corps  of  field  workers,  it  can  easily  investigate  every  case  of  blindness 
needing  relief.  Indeed,  the  necessary  facts  with  reference  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  are  already  within  the  possession  of  the  Commission.  All 
that  is  needed  is  that  the  State  shall  empower  the  Commission  to  make  all 
the  necessary  investigations  and  provide  the  funds  for  the  additional  field 
workers  and  for  the  needed  relief.  Such  a  plan  will  be  far  more  satis- 
factory and  economical  than  a  general  pension  system. 

General  Conclusions 
During  my  five  days'  study  of  the  Commission's  activities  and  of  the 
organization  through  which  it  attempts  to  carry  on  the  work  it  is  author- 
ized to  do,  I  made  an  honest  attempt  to  discover  the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  the  organization.  I  approached  the  problem  in  an  entirely 
unprejudiced  state  of  mind,  but  with  a  determination  to  know  the  truth. 
In  this  effort  I  was  afforded  every  assistance  by  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, by  the  General  Superintendent,  the  division  superintendents,  and  by 
every  member  of  the  staff  who  could  answer  such  questions  as  I  raised 
or  supply  information  I  was  seeking.  There  was  manifest  on  the  part  of 
every  employee  an  earnest  desire  to  aid  me  in  getting  at  the  truth,  and 
there  was  a  notable  absence  of  any  effort  to  prejudice  my  opinions  in  any 
way. 
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I  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  my  findings  as  fully  and  as  helpfully  as 
possible  and  to  speak  with  entire  candor.  Careful  search  failed  to  reveal 
any  serious  fundamental  defects  in  the  organization  or  in  the  methods  of 
the  Commission's  activities.  In  general,  I  have  only  commendation  for 
the  Commission  and  its  employees,  and  hope  that  the  State  legislators  may 
be  wise  enough  to  grant  a  generous  increase  in  funds,  that  the  Commission 
may  be  given  an  opportunity  to  prove  the  correctness  or  the  incorrectness 
of  its  plans  to  provide  relief  for  the  blind  in  some  other  manner  than  by 
a  general  pension  system. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  O.  H.  Burritt. 
February  2,  1917. 


Topic  No.  2 
MATTERS    OF    RECORD    AND  REPORT 

SURVEY    BY    J.  J.  DOW,  Superintendent 
Minnesota  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  Minn. 

MINNESOTA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
Faribault,  Minn. 

January  30,  1917. 
Sir  Frederick  Fraser, 
Superintendent,  School  for  the  Blind, 
Halifax,  N.  S. 

Dear  Sir: — 

Reporting  on  the  subject  assigned  me  with  reference  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Commission  for  the  Blind,  I  will  say  that  I  spent  a  week  in  Boston 
and  vicinity  looking  over  the  work  of  the  Commission  in  all  of  its  phases, 
in  doing  which  I  was  given  every  facility  by  the  officers  and  staff  of  the 
Commission.  While  my  particular  subjects  were  records  and  reports,  I 
felt  that  I  could  not  properly  cover  these  subjects  unless  I  had  definite 
knowledge  from  direct  observation  of  the  matters  which  were  the  subjects 
of  Record  and  Report.  I  went  over  very  thoroughly  and  carefully  the 
office  arrangements  and  faciliites  for  keeping  readily  available  all  informa- 
tion concerning  the  blind  of  all  ages  and  conditions  in  the  State,  and 
especially  concerning  those  who  have  been  at  any  time  under  consideration 
for  employment  or  aid  in  any  form. 

I  also  carefully  looked  over  the  financial  methods  and  the  system  of 
bookkeeping  covering  all  the  financial  activities  of  the  Commission  in  all 
parts  of  the  state,  and  especially  in  the  adjacent  salesroom,  the  shops  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  the  shops  in  towns  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 
The  details  of  expenditure  for  service  of  all  kinds  were  exhibited  in  a 
special  tabulation  furnished  me,  and  were  in  accord  with  the  same  as  they 
appear  on  the  financial  books. 

A  file  of  the  published  reports  of  the  Commission  has  been  in  my  hands 
from  year  to  year  in  my  own  office,  and  I  have  given  very  careful  consider- 
ation afresh  to  the  matter  they  contain,  and  have  made  careful  comparison 
of  the  statements  of  these  reports  with  the  facts  and  conditions  which  came 
under  my  observation  during  my  visit  in  Boston. 

Speaking  in  detail  of  these  various  phases  of  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission, I  will  say  of  the  published  reports  which  include  all  important 


proceedings  of  the  Commission  itself  and  its  staff,  together  with  special 
studies  by  field  agents  and  other  officials,  that  I  consider  them  on  the  whole 
the  most  important  and  valuable  of  any  matter  concerning  the  blind 
presented  to  the  public  in  printed  form.  The  extended  discussions  from 
year  to  year  of  the  methods  pursued  in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere  for 
Conservation  of  Vision  in  public  school  work  have  in  particular  been  of 
immense  value  and  have  widely  stimulated  thought  and  action  on  this 
important  subject.  The  eminently  sane  and  wholesome  discussion  of  the 
pension  question  in  the  ninth  report  is  another  illustration  of  the  great 
value  of  the  matter  of  these  reports. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  these  reports  contain  from  year  to 
year  full  and  complete  accounts  of  the  material  and  social  activities  of  the 
Commission  in  great  detail.  So  far  as  my  observation  could  extend  in 
the  limited  time  at  my  disposal,  the  published  statements  of  these  activities 
were  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  shops  and  observe  the  industrial  work 
of  the  blind  in  institutions  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  I  have 
nowhere  seen  work  handled  any  better  or  apparently  with  greater  efficiency 
than  in  the  Cambridge  industries  of  the  Commission.  The  system  and 
methods  of  assembling,  exhibiting,  and  selling  the  industrial  products  of 
the  blind  in  their  homes  also  appeared  to  me  eminently  practical  and 
successful. 

The  registry  system  of  the  blind  of  the  State  was  familiar  to  me  as 
being  practically  the  same  as  that  employed  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
The  double  system  of  alphabetical  and  regional  card  indexes  and  the  more 
elaborate  registry  sheets  with  attached  records  seem  to  me  the  best  and 
most  readily  available  of  any  record  system.  The  perfection  with  which 
it  was  carried  out  was  to  me  a  matter  of  admiration  and  envy.  In  my 
judgment  it  can  hardly  be  improved  on. 

In  investigating  the  system  of  records,  it  was  possible  incidentally  to 
observe  the  methods  of  dealing  with  the  different  individuals  forming  the 
subject  of  the  records  to  a  limited  and  incidental  extent.  In  these  few 
cases  which  came  under  my  observation,  I  was  impressed  with  the  thorough 
nature  of  the  investigations  made  and  with  the  kindly  but  apparently  just 
decisions  and  action  in  each  case.  I  was  convinced  from  the  uniform 
character  of  the  records  examined  that  they  were  a  fair  sample  ot  the 
whole. 

Any  organization  or  system  can  be  largely  made  or  marred  by  the 
character  of  the  persons  engaged  in  carrying  it  out.  In  this  respect, 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind  seemed  to  me  to  be  particu- 
larly fortunate.  The  President  and  two  other  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission whom  I  met  were  evidently  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  the  work,  and  seemed  more  than  ready  to  give  their  time 
and  thought  without  stint  toward  rendering  it  efficient  and  successful. 


The  exceedingly  capable  General  Superintendent,  Miss  Lucy  Wright, 
more  than  met  the  high  opinion  I  had  formed  of  her  from  my  study  of  her 
reports  and  special  papers.  Her  large  grasp  of  the  needs  and  conditions 
of  the  blind  and  her  sane  and  wise  views  upon  all  questions  coming  within 
the  field  of  her  duties  were  a  revelation  and  an  inspiration.  So,  too,  the 
office  and  industrial  staff  seemed  wisely  chosen  and  harmoniously  efficient. 

It  is  just  possible  that  one  studying  the  work  of  the  Commission  more 
extendedly  and  more  minutely  than  I  was  able  to  do  might  suggest  modi- 
fications in  some  minor  details  which  would  be  improvements  upon  the 
present  methods.  Indeed,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  those  in  charge  of 
its  operations  see  more  clearly  than  any  one  else  such  possibilities;  but 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  in  the  general  scope  of  its  work  of  investigation 
and  record,  of  industrial  and  social  activity,  and  of  publicity  and  preven- 
tion work,  it  is  hardly  likely  to  be  improved  upon,  and  certainly  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  similar  organization  in  this  country. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     James  J.  Dow, 

Superintendent. 
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Topic  No.  3 
THE    BLIND    IN    THE    COMMUNITY 

SURVEY   BY   EDWARD    M.  VAN  CLEVE,  Principal 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Educatio7i  of  the  Blind,  New  York,  N  Y. 

REPORT  OF  INVESTIGATION 
MASSACHUSETTS  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

To  this  investigator  was  assigned 

Topic  III — The  Blind  in  the  Community. 

1.  Field  Work. — 2.  Home  Teaching. — 3.  Work  in  Competition 
with  the  Sighted. — 4.  Home  Work.  Salesroom. — 5.  Local 
Centers. 

December  6  to  9,  1916,  was  the  period  given  to  a  personal  visitation, 
the  time  being  spent  chiefly  at  the  office  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  3  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  The  opportunity  was  taken 
to  visit  in  another  city  three  blind  persons  who  had  come  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  home  teacher. 

Every  sub-topic  was  carefully  considered.  In  this  report  I  shall  present 
only  a  general  comment,  without  attempt  to  review  the  work  of  ten  years 
exhaustively ;  criticism,  if  any  is  worth  noting ;  and  a  finding. 

1.  Field  Work.  The  method  of  the  Commission  in  securing  informa- 
tion about  where  blind  people  are  shows  how  well  the  forces  for  human 
betterment  are  organized  in  Massachusetts.  Not  only  the  Commission's 
agents,  but  also  all  organizations  one  can  think  of,  help  to  bring  to  the 
notice  of  the  Commission  the  occurrence  of  blindness.  One  is  struck  with 
the  promptness  of  action  following  information.  What  this  action  may  be 
is  determined  by  the  requirements  of  the  case.  The  use  of  the  various 
means  of  the  Commission  for  helpfulness  is  admirably  illustrated  in  the 

case  of  Mr. ,  teamster,  reported  blind  by  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 

Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  visited  in  his  sister's  home  where  he  felt  himself 
a  burden,  encouraged,  given  a  visit  in  the  family  of  another  blind  man 
wholesomely  cheerful  and  effective,  taught  by  home  teachers  to  use  his 
hands  as  a  workman,  located  in  a  shop,  now  happily  employed.  This  result, 
told  in  a  sentence,  required  months  of  careful  and  wise  management,  with 
many  visits  by  field  agents.  Not  every  case  turns  out  favorably,  even 
with  patient  and  painstaking  effort,  but  the  impression  of  the  investigator 
is  that  no  effort  is  omitted  to  attain  success. 
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Unfavorable  criticism  has  been  heard  to  the  effect  that  field  work 
so-called — which  included  investigation  of  the  case  and  bringing  into  action 
appropriate  agencies  for  relief — smacks  too  strongly  of  Associated  Charities 
procedure.  What  such  criticism  really  amounts  to  it  is  hard  to  determine, 
and  without  definition  its  consideration  in  respect  to  the  work  of  the 
Commission  is  impracticable. 

It  seemed  to  this  investigator  that  the  field  work  is  done  with  intelli- 
gence, sympathy,  and  effectiveness.  The  question  of  method  is  important, 
and  some  determination  must  soon  be  made  whether  this  field  work  may 
better  be  done  by  the  blind  home  teachers,  increasing  the  number  of  these 
so  that  the  addition  to  their  duties  will  not  withdraw  them  too  much  from 
their  chief  function  of  teaching,  or  by  continuing  the  present  method.  I 
think  the  home  teacher  will  be  better  able  to  get  to  the  heart  of  most 
situations,  but  there  is  practically  always  need  for  using  trained  eyesight 
in  making  the  investigation.  Therefore,  I  should  favor  enlarging  the 
function  of  the  home  teacher  sufficiently  to  let  the  initial  steps  toward 
helping  the  blind  be  taken  by  the  home  teacher,  and  when  the  confidence 
of  the  subject  is  gained,  a  trained  investigator  should  be  called  in  by  the 
home  teacher. 

2.  Home  Teaching  has  been  only  lately  (since  June,  1916)  under  the 
Commission's  charge.  For  fifteen  years  this  service  to  the  blind  has  been 
rendered  through  the  Perkins  Institution,  which  was  at  the  time  of  under- 
taking it  the  only  State  agency  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind.  No  more 
effective  home  teaching  has  been  done  anywhere,  I  believe,  than  in  Massa- 
chusetts, due  to  the  earnest  and  intelligent  service  of  the  teachers,  some 
of  whom  have  been  in  the  service  from  1900.  Testimony  to  the  good  work 
of  these  teachers  comes  from  all  sources.  In  the  change  of  status  from 
employees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  to  service  with  the  Commission, 
there  have  arisen  questions  of  importance,  some  of  them  having  to  do 
wholly  with  administration  or  the  personal  equation,  others  with  matters 
of  principle ;  with  the  questions  of  length  of  vacation,  supervision  of  the 
work,  increased  compensation,  etc.,  the  Commission  seems  to  be  dealing 
in  a  spirit  of  generosity  as  well  as  wisdom.  I  take  up  a  few  questions  of 
principle :  Is  the  field  covered  ?  No,  or  at  most  inadequately.  Teachers 
seem  to  be  spreading  their  efforts  over  too  wide  an  area.  More  intensive 
work  would  seem  possible  if  visits  could  be  made  to  pupils  more  frequently, 
and  less  time  spent  in  travel.  If  it  be  determined  that  to  a  home  teacher 
should  be  assigned  more  social  service  along  with  teaching,  then  the  re- 
striction of  field  would  be  practicable,  provided  the  number  of  teachers 
could  be  increased. 

At  this  point  it  is  proper  to  say  that  not  one  of  the  five  teachers  but 
gives  more  than  faithful  service,  for  every  one  works  overtime  and 
wholeheartedly.  Already  the  effort  had  been  made,  before  the  teaching 
came  under  the  Commission,  while  these  home  teachers  were  still  part  of 
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Perkins  Institution's  organization,  to  do  service  to  the  State  in  ameliorat- 
ing the  condition  of  the  blind,  as  well  as  service  to  the  blind  individuals 
by  teaching  them.  That  is,  the  home  teachers  had  taken  upon  themselves 
social  service,  though  they  had,  strictly  speaking,  no  call  to  such  work. 

In  any  change  now,  it  seems  to  this  investigator  that  the  home  teacher 
should  become  more  of  a  figure,  with  added  social  service  responsibilities, 
directly  reporting  to  the  General  Superintendent,  and  supported  and 
assisted  in  the  case  work  by  the  field  agent  and  staff.  In  no  other  way  can 
cooperation  with  local  agencies  be  so  effectively  secured  as  by  making 
the  home  teacher  a  general  local  representative  of  all  work  for  the  blind, 
the  State's  man  in  the  community,  adviser  and  helper  to  the  local  organiza- 
tion, as  well  as  the  local  organization's  means  of  reaching  its  own  blind 
problem.  The  home  teacher  must  know  how  to  secure  such  cooperation 
and  be  something  of  a  social  worker,  interested  in  prevention  of  blindness, 
too — in  fact,  the  Commission's  local  representative  for  all  its  various 
interests. 

It  is  an  opportune  moment  for  a  review  of  the  accomplishments  of 
home  teaching.  To  these  teachers,  as  to  all  teachers,  encouragement  will 
come  when  they  learn  of  the  results  of  their  efforts.  Pupils  receive  instruc- 
tion and  then  pass  out  of  the  teacher's  ken.  What  use  has  been  made  of 
this  instruction?  How  have  the  blind  pupils  benefited?  A  review  of  this 
sort  is  not  only  desirable  but  wholly  possible  with  the  admirable  system 
of  records  maintained  by  the  Commission. 

3.  Work  in  Competition  with  the  Sighted  in  factories  becomes  more 
and  more  difficult  to  secure.  That  blind  workers  often  do  well  has  been 
asserted  and  proved  so  many  times  by  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind  that  it  is  now  a  truism.  But  the  application  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Law  deters  employers,  and  work  for  the  blind  in  factories 
is  only  likely  to  be  a  success  when  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  forces 
employers  to  accept  handicapped  workmen  when  the  unhandicapped  are 
not  to  be  had. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  man  or  woman  in  his  own  home,  workshop, 
greenhouse,  or  wherever  he  may  labor,  may  compete  successfully  with  the 
sighted  when  subsidized,  and  this  is  as  wholly  desirable  a  form  of  subsidy 
as  that  of  the  subsidized  shop. 

This  Commission  has  tried  every  conceivable  means  to  secure  oppor- 
tunities for  the  blind  to  work  in  factories,  with  varying  success,  of  course, 
but  with  such  pertinacity  and  enthusiasm,  such  ingenuity  and  inventive- 
ness, as  to  arouse  the  investigator's  admiration. 

4.  A  Salesroom  for  Home  Products  has  been  maintained,  furnishing 
opportunities  of  employment  to  some  who  would  probably  otherwise  be 
idle.  Purchases  of  material  are  made  and  work  on  the  material  by  blind 
operatives  is  paid  for  at  fair  rates;  some  make  their  own  purchases  and 
send  their  product  to  the  salesroom  on  consignment.     On  work  ordered 
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by  the  Commission,  transportation  charges  to  and  from  the  home  of  the 
worker  are  paid  by  the  Commission.  The  blind  worker  at  home  receives 
the  full  selling  price  of  an  article,  less  cost  of  raw  material.  Consignors 
ship  their  consignments  to  the  salesroom  at  their  own  expense. 

This  department  is  wholly  justified,  in  the  opinion  of  the  investigator, 
though  its  turnover  is  small,  and  a  judicious  expansion  of  this  business 
would  be  advisable. 

A  suggestion  was  made  in  the  course  of  my  investigation  that  purchases 
of  materials  to  supply  to  workers  in  their  homes,  heretofore  and  at  present 
made  by  home  teachers  as  a  friendly  act  on  the  part  of  these  teachers  and 
not  officially  a  duty,  might  be  made  at  a  saving  through  a  central  purchas- 
ing agency.  On  inquiry  it  appeared  that  the  total  purchases  in  a  year  are 
between  $300  and  $400;  so  small  a  business  would  hardly  justify  the 
machinery  of  a  central  purchasing  agency,  and  the  establishment  of  such 
an  agency  is  not  recommended. 

5.  Local  Centers  in  aid  of  the  blind  in  a  community  are  desirable 
cooperating  agencies.  One  such  center  (at  New  Bedford)  has  reported 
its  satisfaction  in  rendering  help  to  the  blind  of  its  neighborhood,  and  urges 
the  formation  of  bands  of  philanthropically  inclined  persons  for  similar 
activity  elsewhere.  The  benefits  of  such  service  are  for  the  giver  as  much 
as  for  the  recipient. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  two  questions  immediately  project  them- 
selves into  any  consideration  of  this  organization's  effectiveness.  They 
are :  What  have  been  the  results  of  the  Commission's  work  in  benefiting 
the  State?  What  in  serving  the  blind?  I  conceive  that  both  the  blind 
and  the  State  are  to  be  considered,  not  the  blind  alone. 

As  respects  the  blind  in  the  community,  the  topic  under  consideration, 
I  have  answered  these  two  questions  under  the  several  sub-topics,  but  this 
general  statement  may  be  accepted  as  the  all-inclusive  answer :  Before  all 
things  else,  the  Commission  has  offered  an  improved  viewpoint.  By  this 
the  public  have  been  helped  to  see  the  problem  of  the  blind  as  their  own 
problem.  They  have  been  taught  to  find  the  blind,  to  look  upon  their 
assistance  and  encouragement  as  a  local  problem ;  that  the  blind  are  not  a 
class  to  be  congregated,  not  to  be  shelved  and  neglected,  but  to  be  given 
a  chance.  And  the  blind  in  the  community  have  been  helped  to  find  them- 
selves and  their  place  of  greatest  usefulness. 

Thus,  while  serving  the  State  as  its  first  duty,  but  in  a  vital  sense  both 
a  warm  and  wise  friend  of  the  blind,  the  Commission  is  not  primarily  a 
dispenser  of  relief ;  rather  it  is  an  arm  of  the  State  lending  needed  uplift 
to  the  handicapped  citizen,  helping  him  to  find  himself  in  his  community, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  saving  to  useful  citizenship  and  active  employment 
the  person  who  might  otherwise  be  dependent. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     Edward  M.  Van  Cleve. 
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Topic  No.  4 
SUBSIDIZED    SHOPS 

SURVEY    BY    E.  P.  MORFORD,  Superintenae?it 
Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

INDUSTRIAL  HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND 
512  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

January,  1917. 
Sir  Frederick  Fraser. 

Dear  Sir: 
In  compliance  with  your  request  to  act  as  a  member  of  a  Commission 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  work  as  accomplished  by  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  during  the  past  ten  years,  I  beg  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  on  the  subject  matter  assigned  to  me. 

Subsidized  Shops 

I  have  spent  several  days  in  Massachusetts  and  have  personally  in- 
spected the  various  shops  that  are  being  conducted  by  the  Commission, 
and  have  interviewed  the  members  of  the  shop  staff  and  talked  with  the 
blind  workers. 

The  practical  systematic  handling  of  the  problems  by  the  Commission 
is  highly  commendable,  and  I  feel  that  friendly  criticism  and  helpful 
suggestions  are  all  that  are  necessary. 

It  is  a  basic  fact  that  blind  manual  labor  due  to  existing  conditions  in 
the  industrial  world  must  be  subsidized  if  the  intent  is  to  make  the  indi- 
vidual a  self-supporting  wage  earner. 

The  problem  is,  to  what  extent  is  it  needed  to  realize  the  handicap  of 
blindness,  and  how  shall  it  be  administered  for  the  betterment  of  the 
individual? 

The  policy  of  the  Commission  is  to  furnish  the  raw  material,  provide 
the  shop,  supply  the  supervision  and  instruction,  market  the  product,  and 
pay  the  blind  worker  the  full  selling  price  less  the  cost  of  material  only. 
Is  this  policy  sound?  Is  it  good  business?  Is  it  elevating  the  blind  worker 
as  a  social  unit? 

The  two  methods  of  administering  this  subsidy  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission, namely,  a  flat-rate  wage  and  a  sliding-scale  wage,  are  both  com- 
mendable, but  do  their  faults  outweigh  their  virtues? 
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A  flat-rate  wage  discriminates  against  the  rapid  worker  and  places  a 
premium  on  the  slow  worker.  It  reduces  the  earning  capacity  of  floor 
space,  of  machinery,  tools,  etc. 

A  sliding-scale  wage  known  as  augmentation  of  wages  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  both  rapid  and  slow  workers  to  realize  to  their  capacity  the 
result  of  their  labor,  but  with  a  decreasing  ratio  of  increase  up  to  a  certain 
amount.  The  decreasing  ratio  of  increase  discriminates  against  the  rapid 
worker  in  favor  of  the  slow  worker.  It  pays  the  worker  up  to  this  amount 
more  than  the  selling  price  less  the  cost  of  material.  It  is  a  cumbersome 
method  and  entails  considerable  clerical  work. 

A  simple  piece-work  scale  based  on  similar  scales  used  by  manufac- 
turers of  similar  products,  and  sufficiently  padded  to  make  up  for  the 
handicap  of  blindness,  would  be  much  more  efficient.  For  example,  note 
the  Perkins  Shop,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  method  of  handling  the  products  in  all  the  shops  cannot  be  much 
improved,  considering  conditions,  buildings,  locations,  etc.  The  labor- 
saving  machinery  and  other  devices  that  have  been  introduced,  and  the 
smoothness  with  which  the  various  operations  fit  into  each  other,  very 
materially  increase  the  efficiency  by  eliminating  laborious  work  and  im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  output ;  but  the  quantity  of  the  output  is  below 
normal. 

The  blind  workers  as  a  group  are  contented  and  in  harmony  with  the 
administration.  They  realize  the  advantages  they  are  receiving  and  are 
appreciative,  but  there  is  evidence  of  an  undercurrent  of  restlessness  due 
to  outside  influences. 

The  staff  is  well  organized  and  quite  efficient.  The  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  harmony  is  very  apparent  and,  above  all,  the  enthusiasm  shown  by 
the  staff  members  makes  itself  felt  at  every  turn. 

The  means  of  industrial  training  are  somewhat  limited,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  untrained  workers  must  be  admitted  as  apprentices  and  fitted  into 
the  shop  system  to  the  best  possible  advantage  of  all. 

To  a.  limited  extent  this  plan  will  provide  industrial  training,  but  it 
frequently  necessitates  the  transferring  of  regular  employees  from  work 
with  which  they  are  familiar  to  that  with  which  they  are  not  familiar. 

Such  changes  are  not  relished  by  the  regular  worker,  and  tend  to  dis- 
turb the  equilibrium  and  tranquillity  of  the  shop. 

In  the  shops  outside  of  Boston  these  conditions  do  not  prevail ;  at  least, 
not  to  the  same  extent,  and  these  shops  might  be  utilized  as  feeders  to  the 
Cambridge  Shops. 

A  non-residential  trade  training  shop  especially  for  men  would  effec- 
tively solve  this  problem.  All  applicants  for  industrial  training  could  be 
thoroughly  tried  out  and  trained  accordingly. 
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Questions  of  mental  and  physical  ability  and  of  inclination  or  disin- 
clination to  work,  etc.,  could  be  solved. 

A  residential  center  for  trade  training  or  employment  is  not  desirable, 
because  it  would  in  due  time  become  a  retreat  or  blind  hotel  of  defective 
blind.  The  environment  would  prove  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  pathway  of 
newly  blinded  people  seeking  training  or  employment. 

Conditions  of  regular  employment  are  good.  There  seems  to  be  abun- 
dant work,  and  orders  are  booked  far  in  advance. 

All  business  is  dependent  on  supply  and  demand,  which  in  turn  governs 
the  regularity  of  employment.  In  a  shop  where  blind  people  are  employed, 
conditions  are  somewhat  different.  Primarily,  the  business  is  not  conducted 
for  profit  to  the  employer,  but  for  profit  to  the  blind  employee.  It  is  the 
wages  that  he  earns  that  keep  him  from  being  a  public  charge;  conse- 
quently the  supply  of  work  must  be  regular  and  the  demand  for  the 
product  must  be  stimulated  to  keep  pace  with  the  supply. 

Selling  through  the  medium  of  the  central  salesroom  is  an  excellent 
one,  and  from  the  sales  that  have  been  made  it  has  proved  its  practicability 
as  a  means  for  bringing  the  public  and  the  products  of  the  blind  together. 
Its  value  is  very  great. 

From  the  central  salesroom  a  mail  order  business  could  be  developed 
that  would  reach  into  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  other  salesrooms  estab- 
lished in  different  cities.  Why  not  have  a  blind  girl  operating  a  power 
machine  in  the  central  salesroom? 

All  outside  agencies  that  can  be  induced  to  handle  the  output  of  the 
shops  should  be  utilized  to  their  fullest  capacity. 

The  Commission  should  see  to  it  that  all  the  State  and  municipal 
departments  use  their  products.  Much  could  be  done  toward  providing 
more  work  for  the  blind  if  all  the  other  State  institutions  and  boards  which 
use  brooms  and  mops,  which  have  chairs  to  be  reseated,  linen  to  be 
hemmed,  etc.,  would  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  employ  the 
blind. 

There  should  be  no  question  concerning  blind  canvassers  or  the  use  of 
blind  canvassers.  If  the  individual  is  capable  of  performing  the  duties 
involved  in  any  certain  occupation,  he  should  be  employed.  Blindness 
should  be  no  barrier. 

Personal  appearance,  education,  culture,  ability  to  get  about,  etc.,  are 
details;  important  ones,  to  be  sure,  but  applicable  to  the  sighted  just  as 
much  as  to  the  blind. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  Eben  P.  Morford. 
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Topic  No.  5 

RELATION    OF    COMMISSION    TO 
OTHER   AGENCIES 

SURVEY    BY    R.  B.  IRWIN 

Supervisor  of  Classes  for  Conservation  of  Eyesight, 

Board  of  Education,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

January  3,  1917. 
Sir  Frederick  Fraser, 
Chairman. 

Dear  Sir  Frederick: 

I  visited  the  Massachusetts  Commission  office  on  Thursday  morning, 
November  23,  and  left  Boston  Saturday  night,  December  2.  Practically 
every  minute  of  this  time  was  spent  discussing  the  work  of  the  Commission 
with  the  various  members  of  the  staff,  interviewing  heads  of  organizations 
having  a  practical  or  logical  relationship  to  the  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
and  talking  with  various  representative  blind  people. 

The  topic  of  this  survey  of  the  work  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
for  the  Blind  assigned  to  me  is  that  having  to  do  with  the  relationship  of 
the  Commission  to  other  social  agencies  and  to  organizations  of  the  blind. 
I  was  especially  asked  to  consider  existing  and  proposed  methods  for  meet- 
ing the  need  for  poor  relief  to  the  needy  blind.  Any  one  at  all  familiar 
with  the  multiplicity  and  high  degree  of  specialization  of  the  social  agencies 
of  Massachusetts  will  realize  that  it  would  be  manifestly  impossible  in 
such  a  short  period  of  time  to  make  anything  like  a  critical  study  of  the 
entire  field  in  which  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind  might 
conceivably  have  relations  with  other  social  agencies.  For  this  reason, 
I  confined  my  observations  primarily  to  two  lines  of  endeavor,  namely, 
Prevention  of  blindness,  including  conservation  of  vision;  and  Relief. 
These  two  activities  could  only  be  sampled  here  and  there,  in  order  to  get 
the  trend  of  policies  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  efforts  put  forth. 

I  wish  to  express  at  the  outset  my  appreciation  of  the  absolute  frank- 
ness and  the  desire  to  be  of  the  greatest  help  in  getting  at  the  real  situation 
exhibited  by  every  member  of  the  staff. 

Cooperation  with  Various-  Relief  Agencies 

Before  one  can  discuss  intelligently  the  relation  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  to  other  social  agencies  in  the  State,  he  should  first  get  some 
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statement  of  the  conception  of  the  proper  function  of  the  Commission  in 
that  community.  The  activities  of  a  commission  for  the  blind,  in  whatever 
State  it  may  be,  are,  of  course,  limited  by  the  powers  and  duties  intrusted 
to  it  by  the  legislature  by  which  it  was  created.  A  commission,  though, 
which  is  directed  by  persons  with  broad  vision  and  earnest  devotion  has  a 
certain  ideal  toward  which  it  is  striving.  If  its  legislative  authority  is  not 
broad  enough,  then  the  General  Court  should  be  asked  to  amend  the  law 
creating  it.  So  far  as  I  could  make  out,  the  function  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  is  to  study  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  blind  in  the  State, 
and  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  meet  these  needs.  So  far  as  possible  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  Commission  to  utilize  existing  agencies  which  may 
cooperate  in  the  solution  of  the  various  problems  arising  out  of  blindness. 
When  no  agency  can  be  enlisted  in  the  work,  or  when  existing  agencies 
are  inadequate  to  the  task,  then  only  will  the  Commission  undertake  to 
create  new  machinery  for  dealing  with  the  special  problems.  I  was  much 
impressed  with  the  ability  of  the  Commission's  agents  to  enlist  the  coopera- 
tion of  other  organizations.  The  Commission  seems  to  be  upon  the  most 
cordial  relations  with  other  State  and  private  social  agencies,  and  enjoys 
the  respect  of  the  most  advanced  social  workers  in  the  community.  The 
Commission  has  shown  a  willingness  to  do  its  special  task  in  the  light  of 
its  relation  to  a  general  program  which  has  won  for  it  the  most  cordial 
approbation  of  those  striving  to  coordinate  social  effort  in  the  State.  This 
requires  patience  and  forbearance,  for  there  is  a  danger  that  an  organiza- 
tion working  in  behalf  of  a  class  of  people  which  makes  so  strong  an  appeal 
to  public  sympathy  as  do  the  blind  may  retard  the  achievement  of  certain 
desired  ends  by  endeavoring  to  keep  step  and  to  work  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  others  in  a  comprehensive  social  program.  This  plan  of  cooperation, 
though,  wins  for  the  Commission  friends  who  are  invaluable  in  a  thorough- 
going system  of  case-work. 

Cooperation  with  Agencies  for  the  Blind 
The  relation  of  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  to  special  agencies 
organized  in  behalf  of  the  blind  is  very  close.  The  Massachusetts  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  works  in  such  close  harmony  with  the  Commission 
that  it  is  difficult  for  an  outsider  to  determine  the  exact  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  activities  of  the  Commission  and  those  of  the  Association. 
The  mechanical  connection  between  these  organizations,  brought  about  by 
the  presence  of  a  member  of  the  Commission  upon  the  Board  of  the 
Massachusetts  Association,  is  an  illustration  of  the  close  cooperation  of 
these  two  agencies,  rather  than  an  explanation  of  it.  The  close  team-work 
of  these  two  organizations  grows  out  of  the  singleness  of  purpose  and  the 
unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  blind  actuating  both.  The  value  of  a 
private  association  for  the  blind  in  working  out  a  general  State  program 
is  so  manifest  as  to  make  one  wonder  how  other  State  commissions  manage 
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to  operate  without  such  an  auxiliary.  The  convenience  of  an  association  of 
this  kind,  unlimited  by  legislative  restrictions  or  considerations  of  public 
policy,  makes  many  undertakings  in  behalf  of  the  blind  possible  which 
might  otherwise  be  left  unattempted.  Possibly  the  most  valuable  assistance 
which  this  Association  renders  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  blind 
is  its  recreational  work.  Perhaps  the  blind  need  recreation  quite  as  much 
as  employment,  but  public  opinion  is  not  yet  clear  enough  upon  this  point 
to  make  it  possible  for  a  State  agency  to  give  this  side  of  the  work  its  due 
attention. 

In  considering  the  relationship  of  the  Commission  to  the  Nursery  for 
Blind  Babies,  I  feel  that  it  is  very  wise  that  the  General  Superintendent 
should  serve  on  the  advisory  board  of  the  Nursery.  In  few  phases  of 
philanthropic  work  is  there  more  need  for  wisdom  than  in  the  training 
of  little  blind  children.  The  presence  of  a  trained  social  worker  on  the 
Board  of  this  Nursery  has  had,  I  believe,  a  very  salutary  effect  upon 
the  management  and  aims  of  the  Institution.  The  broad  policy  of  the 
Nursery  in  opening  its  doors  to  the  phlyctenular  keratitis  cases,  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Commission  in  its  work  in  conjunction  with  the 
hospitals,  is  most  fortunate.  This  practice  goes  far  toward  making  the  re- 
sults of  this  part  of  the  prevention  of  blindness  activity  of  the  Commission 
permanent.  I  was  much  interested  in  the  statement  of  the  matron  of  the 
Nursery  regarding  the  influence  which  these  little  visitors  have  exerted 
upon  the  more  permanent  population.  Entering  as  they  do  for  a  few  weeks 
or  a  few  months  at  a  time,  they  bring  with  them  a  little  of  the  outside 
normal  environment.  The  matron  says  that  she  has  noted  a  marked  change 
in  the  other  children  since  these  temporary  inmates  have  been  received.  The 
presence  of  three  or  four  children  coming  from  normal  homes  has  given 
a  spontaneity  and  leaven  to  the  entire  group.  The  advent  of  these  little 
convalescents  has  broken  up  old  habits  of  speech  and  little  set  games,  and 
has  introduced  a  new  life,  new  ideas,  and  new  standards. 

The  membership  of  the  Director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  upon  the 
Commission  insures  cooperation  between  the  Commission  and  this  School. 
Without  knowing  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  move,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  this  connection  between  the  Perkins  Institution  and  the  Com- 
mission might  well  be  developed  in  such  a  way  that  some  of  the  Perkins 
plant  could  be  utilized  by  the  Commission  during  the  long  summer  vaca- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  instructing  blind  adults.  How  far  this  might  be 
carried  out,  and  just  how  far  such  cooperation  might  be  practicable, 
remains  with  the  management  of  the  two  organizations  to  determine. 

The  relation  of  the  Commission  to  organizations  of  the  blind  seems, 
with  the  exception  of  one  organization,  to  be  more  cordial  than  is  often 
found  in  other  States.  The  one  organization  to  which  I  refer  is  the 
Blind  Welfare  Union.  The  difficulty  in  this  particular  case  grows,  in  a 
measure,  out  of  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  management  of  the 
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Commission  for  the  Blind  and  the  leaders  of  the  Welfare  Union  regard- 
ing blind  pensions.  The  leaders  of  the  Union  feel  convinced  that  the  most 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  blind  is  a  general  flat  county 
pension  of  $150  per  annum  for  all  blind  persons  having  an  income  of  less 
than  $300  a  year.  In  the  opinion  of  these  persons,  this  pension  should  be 
distributed  with  the  use  of  as  little  machinery  as  possible.  The  attitude 
of  the  Commission  upon  this  question  is  a  desire  to  make  every  effort  possi- 
ble to  utilize  other  existing  relief  agencies  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  indigent 
blind  persons  before  special  machinery  and  special  public  relief  funds  are 
provided  for  them.  Until  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  blind  relief  prob- 
lem is  put  into  operation,  I  see  no  hope  for  bringing  about  more  harmonious 
relations  between  these  two  organizations. 

Conservation  of  Vision  and  Prevention  of  Blindness 

Hospitals  and  Boards  of  Health 

Prevention  of  blindness  and  conservation  of  vision  work  conducted 
by  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind  is  at  one  with  the  general 
policy  of  the  Commission.  This  has  consisted  primarily  of  the  collection 
of  data  and  the  distribution  of  information  in  every  way  that  the  limited 
funds  appropriated  for  this  work  will  permit.  All  classes  of  agencies 
which  obviously  should  take  an  interest  in  the  prevention  of  blindness, 
and  some  whose  responsibility  in  this  respect  is  not  so  obvious,  have  been 
urged  by  the  Commission  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  eliminate 
unnecessary  blindness.  Hospitals  have  been  urged  to  develop  follow-up 
work  in  this  direction.  By  means  of  periodical  inquiries  into  the  thorough- 
ness of  such  follow-up  work,  and  by  stimulating  the  interest  of  the  medical 
profession  in  the  local  communities  in  this  activity,  the  Commission  has 
acted  as  the  State-appointed  representative  of  that  class  of  patients  with 
whom  the  hospitals  must  concern  themselves  if  insidious  eye  affections 
are  not  to  result  in  complete  loss  or  permanent  impairment  of  vision.  The 
Commission  has  also  stood  as  the  champion  of  children  who  have  a  right 
to  be  protected  against  the  ravages  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  by  keeping 
the  medical  profession,  boards  of  health,  and  societies  interested  in  the 
protection  of  children  awake  to  the  need  of  a  rigid  enforcement  of  laws 
against  eye  neglect.  Some  interesting  studies  are  now  being  made  upon 
the  results  of  treatment  for  glaucoma  afforded  by  certain  Boston  hospitals. 
This  may  shed  much  light  upon  the  comparative  effectiveness  of  the  general 
follow-up  nurse  plan,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  special  eye  nurse. 

Public  Schools 

Conservation  of  the  vision  of  school  children  has  received  much  atten- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  Commission  during  the  past  two  or  three  years. 
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As  a  result  of  studies  made  in  several  Massachusetts  cities,  classes  for 
children  with  impaired  eyesight  have  been  opened  in  Boston,  Cambridge, 
New  Bedford,  and  Springfield.  Similar  steps  are  under  contemplation  in 
other  cities  of  the  Commonwealth.  After  the  establishment  of  these  classes, 
no  official  connection  with  them  is  maintained.  The  nearest  approach  to 
this  is  the  regular  visits  made  by  a  conservation  of  vision  agent  of  the 
Commission  upon  the  pupils  in  one  of  the  Boston  classes.  By  means  of 
these  visits,  an  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  teacher  of  this  class  constantly 
informed  as  to  the  eye  condition  of  her  charges.  As  these  special  conser- 
vation of  vision  classes  form  but  a  very  minute  part  of  the  general  school 
system  which  maintains  them,  and  as  the  average  public  school  official 
knows  very  little  about  the  problem  which  these  classes  are  designed  to 
meet,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  scheme  by  which  those  in  the 
State  most  interested  and  best  informed  upon  this  subject  can  insist  upon 
general  principles  and  standards  in  their  operation.  For  example,  it  is  to 
be  deplored  that,  when  a  city  opens  classes  which  depend  for  their  success 
upon  .a  great  deal  of  individual  attention,  a  minimum  enrollment  should 
be  fixed  which  is  so  large  as  to  make  any  amount  of  individual  instruction 
impossible.  I  should  recommend  that  some  plan  be  worked  out  by  which 
cities  opening  such  classes  may  receive  a  State  subsidy  similar  to  that 
allowed  by  the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Ohio.  The  State  assistance  ren- 
dered vocational  training  schools  in  Massachusetts  would,  it  seems  to  me, 
afford  a  valuable  precedent.  With  such  a  subsidy,  the  State  could  exercise 
a  supervision  which  would  tend  to  standardize  methods  and  greatly  increase 
the  efficiency  of  such  instruction.  This  supervision  should  be  removed 
as  little  as  possible  from  the  State  scheme  of  public  instruction.  It  would 
be  most  valuable,  however,  to  give  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  a 
certain  voice  in  the  direction  of  these  classes  which  form  so  important 
a  part  of  the  conservation  of  vision  work  of  the  State.  It  would  seem 
feasible  to  establish  some  joint  arrangement  between  the  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  which  would  give  to  the 
direction  of  these  classes  the  wisdom  of  the  former  and  the  prestige  of 
the  latter. 

Problem  of  Blind  Relief 

At  best,  most  of  the  work  for  the  adult  blind  must  be  of  a  palliative 
nature.  In  the  mind  of  the  lay  public,  and  to  some  extent  among  workers 
for  the  blind,  there  is  a  lack  of  definiteness  of  purpose  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  presented  by  the  blind  men  and  women  of  the  community.  To 
a  larger  extent  than  in  most  social  work  must  the  individual  be  considered 
case  by  case,  rather  than  as  a  member  of  a  class.  Some  one  has  said, 
"There  is  no  problem  of  the  blind.  Each  individual  blind  person  is  a  prob- 
lem in  himself."  However  true  this  may  be,  there  are  a  few  rather  clearly 
defined  fundamental  principles.     The  needs  of  those  who  come  to  the 
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attention  of  an  organization  such  as  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind  are  for  the  most  part  education,  employment,  recreation,  or  relief. 

Any  general  work  for  the  blind  attempts,  in  a  measure,  to  satisfy  these 
four  demands  which  stand  in  the  way  of  self-expression.  Sometimes 
these  needs  have  been  of  so  long  standing  that  even  the  desire  for  self- 
expression  has  largely  subsided.  Then  must  the  worker  for  the  blind 
endeavor  to  stimulate  and  direct  this  desire.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
one  should  endeavor  to  meet  these  needs  and  then  step  aside,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  freedom  of  expression. 

Workshops  and  Augmentation  of  Wages 

The  workshops  of  the  Commission  were  organized  with  two  funda- 
mental aims.  The  major  consideration  is  that  of  employment;  the  minor 
object  is  to  pay  wages.  It  is  the  combination  of  these  two  aims,  with  the 
emphasis  upon  the  element  of  employment,  which  justifies  the  expenditure 
of  upwards  of  a  dollar  or  more  to  pay  the  blind  employee  a  dollar.  The 
industry  has  not  yet  been  discovered  which  can  be  operated  with  an  un- 
selected  group  of  blind  employees  in  such  a  way  as  to  pay  from  the  profits 
a  wage  which  will  enable  the  less  efficient  members  of  the  force  to  support 
themselves.  Many  employed  blind  persons,  therefore,  are  still  subjects  for 
relief.  It  is  the  policy  of  some  workshops,  if  not  practically  all  of  them, 
to  pay  larger  wages  than  is  justified  by  the  profits  on  the  enterprise.  Up 
to  a  certain  point  this  wage  in  excess  of  profits  is  the  justifiable  cost  of 
meeting  the  need  of  employment.  There  is  no  agreement  among  workers 
for  the  blind  as  to  just  what  relation  this  cost  of  providing  employment 
should  bear  to  the  profit  on  the  industry  from  which  the  true  wages  are 
paid.  This  is  determined  in  each  shop,  either  by  the  limit  of  the  resources 
available  or  upon  the  grounds  of  policy. 

I  was  not  able  to  ascertain  that  the  Commission  had  any  uniform  policy 
in  this  connection  which  might  be  said  to  apply  to  all  of  the  industrial 
departments.  The  shops  outside  of  Cambridge  have  worked  out  an  in- 
genious system  of  augmenting  the  wages  of  the  less  efficient  blind  persons 
in  a  way  well  calculated  to  bring  the  workmen's  income  more  nearly  to  a 
point  upon  which  he  can  exist  without  discouraging  the  more  efficient  and 
more  energetic  operatives.  This  augmentation  of  wages  may  or  may  not 
be  considered  relief.  It  depends  upon  its  object.  If  the  object  be  simply 
to  give  the  blind  man  funds  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  live  without  depend- 
ing upon  others,  then  it  is  relief.  But  if  the  object  be  to  encourage  him  to 
greater  efforts,  especially  while  he  is  attaining  greater  skill,  then  it  should 
be  regarded  as  the  cost  of  training  or  the  cost  of  employment.  If  it  be 
viewed  as  the  employment,  the  system  of  augmenting  wages  should  be  con- 
tinued in  some  form  until  his  wage  reaches  a  point  upon  which  he  can 
maintain  a  more  decent  subsistence.    If  it  be  considered  the  cost  of  training, 
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it  should  be  continued  only  so  long  as  the  apprentice  shows  progress.  If  the 
management  considers  this  augmentation  a  relief,  it  should  be  carefully 
separated  from  wages  in  the  minds  of  the  employees.  Without  attaching 
a  stigma  to  its  reception,  there  should  be  stimulated  an  earnest  desire  among 
the  workmen  receiving  it  to  reach  the  point  where  his  wages  will  no  longer 
need  this  augmentation. 

Payment  of  Board  of  Apprentices 

Another  form  in  which  the  Commission  dispenses  money  for  the  direct 
assistance  of  individual  blind  persons  is  the  payment  of  board  of  appren- 
tices. At  first  thought,  this  might  seem  to  be  relief.  But  since  this  policy 
was  adopted  in  lieu  of  a  residential  trade  school  for  adults,  I  think  that  it 
should  be  charged  to  educational  activity. 

Industrial  Aid  Fund  and  Homes  for  the  Blind 
Two  forms  of  relief  have  been  considered  by  the  Commission — first, 
the  Occupational  Colony,  and  second,  the  Industrial  Aid  Fund.  That 
which  has  attracted  the  most  local  attention  in  Massachusetts  is  the  Occu- 
pational Colony — in  its  later  form,  the  Industrial  Home.  Many  blind 
people  of  the  state  have  condemned  this  as  a  "blind  man's  poorhouse." 
In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  which  might  be  made  to  keep  this  institution 
from  assuming  the  tone  of  an  almshouse,  I  feel  confident  that  a  weak 
administration  would  sooner  or  later  come  which  would  justify  the  appel- 
lation of  its  opponents.  An  institution  which  endeavors  to  be  a  temporary 
abode  for  men  learning  a  trade,  and  at  the  same  time  a  permanent  resi- 
dence for  workmen  unfit  for  one  reason  or  another  to  hold  their  own  in  the 
community,  must  be  confronted  with  innumerable  problems.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  only  way  to  operate  successfully  such  an  undertaking  would 
be  to  separate  carefully,  both  in  place  and  management,  the  industrial 
school  from  the  permanent  home.  Otherwise,  there  will  be  constant  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  part  of  certain  apprentices  who  are  forced  to  resume 
life  in  a  normal  community,  while  those  compelled  by  circumstances  to 
remain  at  the  home  will  complain  bitterly  at  not  being  given  another 
chance  in  the  day  shops.  The  question  whether  or  not  Massachusetts  is  in 
need  of  an  industrial  training  school  with  boarding  facilities  in  connection 
is  a  question  which  does  not  fall  within  the  purview  of  my  examination. 
As  to  the  need  of  an  employment  home  for  the  blind,  I  must  confess  that 
I  was  not  convinced  by  the  agents  of  the  Commission  that  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  blind  population  of  Massachusetts  justifies  one  in  disre- 
garding the  general  considerations  against  such  an  establishment.  Any 
plan  for  the  segregation  of  persons,  on  the  basis  of  a  common  infirmity 
removing  them  from  intercourse  with  ordinary  society,  is  out  of  keeping 
with  twentieth  century  social  work.  Workers  for  the  blind  in  Massachu- 
setts during  the  past  three-fourths  of  a  century  have  done  more  than  any 
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others  to  persuade  the  world  that  a  permanent  employment  home  for  the 
blind  is  unwise  and  unnatural.  Any  step  toward  the  creation  of  such  a 
home  in  the  face  of  the  Massachusetts  tradition  upon  this  subject  should 
be  most  carefully  weighed  before  it  is  entered  upon. 

Industrial  Aid  Fund 

There  remains  one  more  form  in  which  it  has  been  proposed  that  the 
Commission  dispense  funds  directly  to  blind  persons.  This  is  the  Indus- 
trial Aid  Fund.  This  comes  as  near  the  payment  of  actual  relief  money 
as,  in  my  opinion,  the  Commission  should  approach.  If  wisely  and  fear- 
lessly administered,  it  will  enable  the  Commission  to  assist  a  group  of  blind 
members  of  the  community  in  a  truly  constructive  way.  This  aid  may  some- 
times be  actual  relief.  In  other  cases  it  may  be  cost  of  employment ;  in 
still  other  cases  it  may  be  in  a  sense  chargeable  to  educational  work.  So 
far  as  it  is  actual  relief,  the  Commission  should  make  its  payment  a  tem- 
porary arrangement  until  some  other  agency  can  be  found  which  will 
take  over  this  expense  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commission.  In  cases 
where  it  is  the  cost  of  employment,  it  is  quite  as  legitimate  a  permanent 
undertaking  as  the  operation  of  the  workshop. 

Aid  from  Relief  Agencies 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  blind  people  of  Massachusetts 
have  urged  the  General  Court  from  time  to  time  to  grant  a  "pension"  to  the 
needy  blind  residents  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  claim  is  based  upon  the 
conviction  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  poverty  which  may  be  traced 
directly  to  the  handicap  of  blindness.  Since  this  poverty  resulting  directly 
from  blindness  is  due  to  no  fault  of  the  individual  himself,  the  blind  people 
feel  that  it  should  be  relieved  in  some  direct  way  which  will  carry  with  it 
no  social  stigma.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  associated  with  none  of  the 
indignity  which  so  frequently  accompanies  a  searching  social  investigation. 
Not  being  social  workers,  and  not  being  trained  in  the  modern  principles 
of  organized  philanthropy,  an  easily  obtained  flat  rate  "pension"  to  all 
needy  blind  persons  seems  to  them  the  simplest  and  most  effective  solution 
of  the  situation.  It  is  admitted  by  the  advocates  of  the  "pension"  that  it 
may  result  in  a  certain  amount  of  fraud.  But  the  sums  of  money  received 
by  fraudulent  means,  it  is  contended,  will  not  be  likely  to  exceed  the  cost 
of  a  thoroughgoing  system  of  investigation.  It  is  further  contended  that 
the  unsophisticated  needy  blind  persons  are  no  more  likely  to  make  incor- 
rect statements  of  their  condition  than  are  the  "high-salaried"  investi- 
gators who  feel  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  make  findings  which 
will  justify  their  employment. 

The  granting  of  relief  by  modern  organizations  is  an  effort  to  relieve 
poverty  not  on  the  basis  of  pity,  but  on  the  basis  of  justice.  If  this  be  true, 
it  is  a  reflection  on  the  efficiency  of  this  machinery  that  there  should  be 
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connected  with  the  reception  of  such  relief  a  stigma  which  tends  to 
degrade  the  individual  who  is  so  placed  that  he  must  continue  to  receive 
the  alms  and  bear  the  disgrace.  Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  country  is  the 
reluctance  to  become  a  "pauper"  stronger  than  in  New  England.  This, 
of  course,  has  its  beneficial  effects  in  restraining  persons  who  might  other- 
wise endeavor  to  impose  upon  charitable  agencies,  but  there  can  be  no 
question  that  it  works  a  hardship  upon  certain  persons,  some  of  whom  are 
without  sight,  who  are  compelled  to  sell  their  respect  in  this  connection  in 
order  to  obtain  the  necessities  of  life.  It  was  the  half -conscious  conviction 
of  the  public  of  the  injustice  of  this  situation  which  prompted  the  authors  of 
the  Mothers'  Aid  Law  to  declare  the  recipients  not  to  be  "paupers,"  while 
at  the  same  time  prohibiting  such  mothers  from  obtaining  settlement  in  any 
town  while  receiving  this  public  aid.  This  is  why  we  have  "pensions  for 
the  blind"  instead  of  "blind  relief."  It  is  an  effort  to  attach  to  the  recep- 
tion of  blind  relief  that  sense  of  just  due  which  has  grown  up  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  around  the  soldier's  pension.  This,  however,  is  a  subterfuge 
which  carries  with  it  dangers  of  a  fundamental  nature.  It  is  an  effort  to 
relieve  certain  classes  from  the  effect  of  a  certain  error  in  the  administra- 
tion of  charity  without  attacking  the  error. 

Whether  or  not  Massachusetts  is  in  need  of  a  special  blind  relief  law 
is  a  question  upon  which  I,  in  my  short  visit,  was  not  able  entirely  to  sat- 
isfy myself.  I  feel  certain  that  unless  those  most  competent  to  solve  these 
problems  work  out  some  general  plan  for  the  relief  of  the  needy  blind  in 
a  way  carrying  with  it  no  stigma,  the  lay  friends  of  the  blind  are  going  to 
take  matters  into  their  own  hands.  Special  "blind  pensions"  and  "blind 
relief  laws"  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  throughout  the  country.  They 
have  been  hastily  drawn  by  persons  who  have  made  no  thoroughgoing 
investigation  into  the  operation  of  similar  acts  in  other  States.  Blindness 
makes  its  own  strong  appeal,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  the  long  run,  are  not  unlike  those  in  our  States  farther  West. 

An  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Massachusetts  Commission  to  get  at  the 
real  facts  regarding  the  granting  of  relief  to  blind  persons  by  the  various 
towns  of  the  State.  The  information  available  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
indicated  that  in  a  few  districts  overseers  of  the  poor  had  taken  into 
account  the  special  needs  of  the  blind  in  fixing  the  amount  of  relief 
granted,  but  in  most  cases  the  sums  allowed  to  the  blind  applicants  are  the 
conventional  amount  doled  out  to  paupers  of  the  community. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  handicap  of  blindness  forces  the  most 
efficient  sightless  person  down  far  nearer  the  poverty  border  line  than  he 
would  otherwise  be.  Consider,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  man  with  a 
modicum  of  vision,  which  enables  him  to  take  his  place  in  the  community 
in  some  inferior  position.  He  may  have  intelligence  and  energy  slightly 
superior  to  his  associates,  and  by  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  and  unflagging 
industry  is  able  to  earn  a  wage  amounting  to  possibly  two-thirds  of  what 
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the  average  man  with  sight  can  command.  The  limitation  in  his  wage 
means  self-denial  amounting  in  many  cases  to  inadequate  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  medical  attention.  He  cannot  select  occupations  which  will  be 
healthful,  and  must  many  times  work  under  unsanitary  conditions.  He 
cannot  save  against  the  "rainy  days"  which  are  bound  to  come  to  him 
sooner  than  to  other  men.  The  first  sign  of  breaking  throws  him  upon  the 
public.  Such  a  man  should  not  be  forced  into  an  almshouse,  nor  should  he 
be  compelled  to  submit  to  the  disgrace  usually  associated  with  town  relief. 

Again,  take  the  case  of  an  old  woman  who  has  lost  her  sight  in  later 
life.  She  goes  to  the  home  of  the  relative  upon  whom  she  has  the  greatest 
legal  and  moral  claim.  If  she  could  see,  she  would  do  many  little  things 
about  the  house  that  would  go  far  toward  making  her  welcome  there.  As 
she  is  blind,  though — and  blind  after  the  age  of  ready  adaptation — she 
is  not  a  help  in  any  way,  but  a  great  care  to  the  family.  In  appealing  for 
relief  to  the  overseers,  it  would  appear  from  the  Commission's  investiga- 
tions that  she  is  usually  treated  upon  exactly  the  same  basis  as  is  an  elderly 
woman  with  sight. 

Again,  take  the  case  of  a  young  woman  who  has  attended  a  school  for 
the  blind,  or  who  before  losing  her  sight  has  had  a  good  education,  with  all 
the  refining  influence  and  raised  standards  of  living  which  go  with  such  an 
early  training.  It  is  obvious  that  a  larger  percentage  of  such  women  are 
likely  to  become  more  or  less  charges  upon  the  public  than  of  those  enjoy- 
ing eyesight.  Her  high  standard  of  living  resulting  from  her  early  edu- 
cation makes  her  feel  the  sting  of  poverty  much  more  keenly  than  does 
the  typical  recipient  of  relief.  Those  best  acquainted  with  the  blind  realize 
that  the  poverty  line  for  her  is  much  higher  up  in  the  scale  of  weekly 
income  than  for  those  who  have  not  had  her  early  advantages. 

These  are  but  three  typical  cases.  One  could  multiply  them  indefinitely. 
The  fact  is,  in  my  judgment,  blindness  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion as  a  large  contributing  factor  in  making  persons  fit  subjects  for  out- 
door relief.  The  flat  pension  without  investigation,  without  adjustment  to 
other  incomes,  and  without  corresponding  demand  for  some  sort  of  return 
from  the  individual,  is  not  the  true  solution.  Blindness  in  itself  seldom 
carries-  with  it  any  claim  upon  the  public,  but  blindness  in  itself  does  tend 
to  convert  otherwise  self-supporting  persons  into  dependents.  It  is  not 
fair  to  the  blind,  whose  road  is  already  hard  enough,  to  subject  them  either 
to  the  pangs  of  keen  want  because  their  special  need  is  not  realized ;  nor  is 
it  fair  to  subject  them  to  the  stigma  accompanying  the  reception  of  out- 
door relief  when  they  are  forced  to  this  situation  by  no  fault  of  their  own. 
Blindness  makes  a  stronger  appeal  to  public  sympathy  than  does  almost 
any  other  handicap.  Let  us  not  delay  special  provision  for  this  class 
simply  because  other  handicapped  persons  should  be  included  in  the  social 
program  of  which  special  blind  relief  is  a  part.  Those  most  enlightened 
concerning  the  problems  of  the  blind,  and  those  upon  whose  interest  the 
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blind  have  the  greatest  claim,  should  endeavor  rather  to  blaze  the  way  for 
handicapped  classes.  If,  in  so  doing,  we  can  formulate  a  plan  for  special 
aid  that  will  dovetail  into  any  general  social  program  to  be  completed 
later,  then  so  much  the  better. 

My  study  of  the  Massachusetts  situation  convinced  me  that  there  were 
two  steps  which  may  be  taken  for  adequately  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
blind  for  relief.  Perhaps  the  wiser  plan  will  be  to  try  to  take  one  step  and, 
should  it  prove  inadequate,  then  to  try  the  other.  The  first  step,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  one  which  the  Commission  can  properly  take  without  disrupting 
its  machinery.  This  is  the  appointment  of  agents  to  act  as  special  advo- 
cates of  the  blind  wherever  persons  without  sight  are  making  a  just  appeal 
to  the  overseers  for  relief.  It  may  be  that  these  special  advocates  will  in 
time  be  able  to  so  educate  the  overseers  and  the  public  that  justice  will  be 
done  to  the  blind  without  a  special  relief  law.  This  must,  of  course,  take 
years  to  accomplish,  and  the  patience  of  the  blind  and  their  friends  will 
be  tried  many  times  before  anything  anoroaching  a  satisfactory  condition 
will  be  obtained.  Should  this  prove  inadequate  or  impracticable,  a  special 
blind  relief  law  in  some  form  is  bound  to  come.  In  formulating  such  a 
law,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  valuable  suggestion  contained  in  the 
Mothers'  Aid  Law.  In  brief,  the  Mothers'  Aid  Law  authorizes  boards  of 
overseers  of  towns  to  provide  adequate  relief  to  needy  mothers  of  depend- 
ent children.  One-third  of  the  money  thus  paid  is  refunded  to  the  town 
by  the  State  on  condition  that  the  overseers  administer  the  relief  in  a  way 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  In  this  way  the  Board  of 
Charities  is  able  to  supervise  and  standardize  the  administration  of  this  aid. 

I  would  suggest  that  some  such  plan  be  followed  in  respect  to  the  blind. 
The  supervision,  however,  should  be  shared  jointly  by  the  Commission 
for  the  Blind  and  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  The  State  Board  of 
Charities  should  have  the  bulk  of  the  responsibility.  This  would  insure 
an  administration  of  the  blind  relief  in  accordance  with  approved  princi- 
ples of  granting  relief  laid  down  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  could  see  to  it  that  the 
peculiar  angle  growing  out  of  blindness  is  not  disregarded. 

One  of  the  grounds  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  voiced  by  the  Welfare  Union  is  the  lack  of  a  representative  blind 
person  upon  this  Board.  The  contention  is  that  some  blind  person  who  is 
making  a  success  in  life  under  the  handicap  of  blindness  should  be  ap- 
pointed. Such  a  person,  they  feel,  would  be,  in  a  sense,  their  special  repre- 
sentative, to  whom  they  could  appeal  with  a  confidence  of  sympathy  and 
comprehension. 

This  criticism  contains  a  certain  element  of  truth.  Should  the  Governor 
at  some  future  time  see  fit  to  comply  with  this  demand,  much  care  should 
be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  blind  person.  Without  the  presence  on 
the  Board  of  a  representative  blind  man  who  has  won  his  way  in  spite  of 
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his  handicap,  every  member  of  the  Commission  feels  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  strive  to  see  for  himself  the  blind  man's  point  of  view.  With  such 
a  practical  blind  person  upon  the  Board,  the  other  members  will  be  likely 
to  shift  upon  him  the  responsibility  for  calling  to  their  attention  the  spe- 
cial viewpoint  of  the  blind.  Should  this  "practical  blind  man"  be  incapable 
of  properly  presenting  this  aspect  at  all  times,  the  net  result  might  be 
greater  neglect  of  the  special  wishes  of  the  blind  than  grows  out  of  the 
present  composition  of  the  Board. 

There  is  one  way  in  which  the  Commission  might  come  closer  to  some 
of  the  blind  people  than  it  now  does.  In  a  large  measure  the  public  knowl- 
edge of  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
emanates  from  the  blind  people  themselves.  An  effort  should,  therefore, 
be  made  to  inform  this  group  of  people  in  some  definite  way  as  to  just  what 
the  Commission  is  doing.  A  special  Braille  edition  of  an  annual  report 
not  exceeding  10,000  words  might  be  sent  to  a  few  hundred  sightless  read- 
ers. This  would  involve  an  initial  expenditure  of  twenty  or  thirty  dollars 
for  plates,  and  perhaps  fifty  cents  a  copy  for  the  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  B.  Irwin. 
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CARPETS,  RUGS 

UPHOLSTERY 

|  1817  |    One  Hundred  Years  in  Business    |  1917  | 

John  H.  Pray  &  Sons  Co. 

646-650  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


Established  1874 


P.  PASTENE  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

ITALIAN  PRODUCTS 

PURITY  OLIVE  OIL 

69  to  75  FULTON  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS 


151  It-cmont  #'t„  poston 
Harnett's  attu  aliases' 

(Satoms      |fate 
Jlrg  (Saabs 


Arthur  C.  Farley 
William  T.  Farley 


William  D.  Harvey 
Fred  P.  Harvht 


Fred  H.  Tucker 


FARLEY,  HARVEY  &  GO. 

Importers  and  Wholesalers  of 

DRY  GOODS 

141  to  149  ESSEX  STREET,  BOSTON 


An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat 
troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice. 
Free  from  opiates  in  any  form. 

For  hoarseness,  coughs,  bronchial  and 
asthmatic  troubles  use 

BROWN'S 

BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES 

'iSrt  10c,  25c,  50c,  and  $1 .00  £otbu?» 

For  sale  by  druggists  or  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


BROWN'S 

CAMPHORATED  SAPONACEOUS 

DENTIFRICE 

will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  good  condition.  Leaves  a 
particularly  clean  and  pleasant  feeling  in  the  mouth.  For 
sale  by  druggists  and  dealers  in  toilet  articles,  or  sent  on 
receipt  of  price,  25  cents. 

Manufactured  by 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON 
Curtis  &  Brown  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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BRECKS     Seeds 

Of  Every  Kind 

Implements,   Machines,  Woodenware 

Nursery  and  Seed  Trial  Grounds 

THE  BRECK -ROBINSON  NURSERY  CO. 

Monroe  Station,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Especial  Attention  paid  to  Landscape  De- 
signing, Planting,  Foresty,  Horticulture,  etc. 
BRECK'S  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY 

Farms,  Suburban  Properties,  etc. 

BRECK'S  BUREAU 

Furnishes  approved  employes,  Mercantile,  Agricultural,  Horticultura 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS 

Telephone  Richmond  2360  51-  52  Market  St.,  BOSTON.  MASS. 

The  Exceptional 

in  Candy  Quality 

page  &  SHAW 

The  Candy  of  Excellence 


BOSTON 

New  York 
Philadelphia 
Lynn         Salem 

and  all  principal 
cities 


bSTo* 


*c*?tf 


3,000 
Private 
Houses  and 
Apartments 
Satisfied 


Under  Our  GUARANTEED  CONTRACTS 
RELIABLE  INSECTICIDE  CO. 

299  Washington  St.,  Boston 
Tel.  2205  Main 


Telephone-Back  Bay  5818 

GOWNS 

TAILORED  COSTUMES 

COATS  and  WAISTS 


717  BoylstonStrcet 


BOSTON 


Hathaway's 
Drop  Instep  Shop 

DIFFERENT— BETTER  THAN  ANY  OTHER 

SHOE  EVER  DESIGNED  FOR 

THIS  COMPLAINT 

Besides  supporting  and  comforting  the  arch  of 
the  foot,  it  strengthens  the  weakened  ankles 
and  allows  one  to  walk  with  elasticity  of  tread 

Hathaway's  Shoe  Shop 

near  faneuil  hall  52  Merchants  Row 


Telephone 
Connection 


Formerly  with 
Martin  Bates  &  Sons 


W.  DAVIDSON 


Practical  Furrier 


175  TREMONT  STREET 


Furs 

Relined,  Repaired  and  Re-dyed 

Seal  and  Persian  Made  Over  to 

Latest  Fashions 

Charges  Reasonable 

Furs  Stored 
and  Insured 

Fur  Garments 
Made  to  Order 

Compliments  of 

John  P.  Squires 
&  Company 

PORK  PACKERS 


C.  TESTA  &  CO 
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LACES  AND  LINENS 
149  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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MANUFACTURERS 


KAKASBROS.inc 

_*_.._>    _->    ...   _^     ~>  RETAILERS 

FURRIERS 


RELIABLE  FURS 

RELIABLE  INFORMATION 

RELIABLE  PRICES 


NO  MISREPRESENTATION 
AS  TO  VALUES 


COLD  STORAGE 


72CHAUNCEYST-BOSTON-TEDOXFORD  48 


L.  C.  CHASE  &  CO 

89  Franklin  Street,  Boston 

Manufacturers  and 
Commission   Merchants 


Horse  Clothing,  Plush  and  Cloth  Carriage  and 
Automobile  Robes,  Mohair  Car  and  Furniture 
Plushes,  Rubber  Carriage  Ducks  and  Drills, 
Auto  Top  Fabrics,  Chase  Artificial  Leather,  Plush 
Velours  and  Cloaking  Materials,    Steamer   Rugs. 


J.  B.  JAMIESON 

77  Summer  St.,  Boston 

COTTON  YARNS 

of  all  descriptions 
Correspondence  Solicited 


THE  E.  &  R.  CO. 

Cleansers Dyers Laundries 


Works  and  Main  Office 
209-223  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


CHANDLER&BARBERCO. 

124  SUMMER  JT^BOJTON 


G.  J.  ESSELEN  fcTcVhke 

Artists'  Materials,  School  Supplies,  Kindergarten  Goods,  Children's  Novelties,  Valentines 

Easter,  Christmas  and  New  Year  Cards,  and  Birthday  Cards  a  Specialty 

also  Favors  for  all  occasions 

19  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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BURDITT  &  WILLIAMS   CO. 

GENERAL  HARDWARE 
MECHANICS  TOOLS,  etc. 

Established  1860  in  the    famous 
"Hardware  Store  for  a  Hundred  years" 

NEW  STORE: 

95  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON 

CLOTHES  OF 
INDIVIDUALITY 

Are  made   from   superior   fab- 
rics, cut   on  perfect  fitting 
models,   and    tailored    by    skilled    needlemen 

OVERCOATS  AND  SUITS 
ARE    OUR    SPECIALTY 

MARK  ANDREWS  &  CO. 

65   Bedford  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


HEWINS  &  HOLLIS 

itten'js  tfurmstyWQ  dSooDg 

4  HAMILTON  PLACE 

BOSTON 


SAWYER  CRYSTAL  BLUE  CO..  88  BROAD  ST.  BOSTON 


F.  A.  Foster  &  Co.,/«c 

Makers  of 

Puritan  Mills 
Art  Draperies 

Including 

Plain  and  Printed  Cretonnes,  Taffetas 
Scrims,  Voiles,  Marquisettes,  etc. 

322-330  Summer  Street  and  12  West  Street 
BOSTON 

ARTHUR  L  JOHNSON  CO. 

(golf,  2fctmta  anb  ©itttttg  Uenutatira 
SJmtrort* h  QUatlpttg  BpnmltxvB 

1 80  Devonshire  Street 


John  Hancock  Building 


BOSTON 


N.  E.  Hollis  &  Co. 

Produce  and  Provision 
Commission  Merchants 

Receivers  of 

Swifts  Dressed  Beef 

Nos.  47  to  51  N.  Market  St.,  and  21  North  St. 

Nos.  40  and  42  Merchants  Row 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Empire 
Laundry  Machinery  Go. 

352  WESTERN  AVE. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

LAUNDRY  MACHINERY 
AND  APPLIANCES 

for  Hotels  and 
Institutions 
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CATS  PAW 

CUSHION  RUBBER  HEELS 


TREAD  SOFTLY 
STEP    SAFELY 


OHOER   BY 


FOSTER   RUBBER   CO'.,  I  ^ow3 

BOSTON,  MASS.  DU 


Angell 
Elevator  Lock  Co 


370  Atlantic  Avenue 
BOSTON 


Harvard  Trust  Company 

Central  Square 
Cambridge^  Massachusetts 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

From  $S-00  a  Year  Upward 


Capital  $200,000 


Surplus  $233,000 


PHYSICIANS  PLEASE  TAKE  NOTICE 

Weston's  Gluten  Bread 

Prepared  from  a  Special  Formula  of  90%  of  Gluten 
Flour,  Entire  Wheat  Flour  and  other  non -starch  products. 

Especially  adapted  for  any  one  «f  a  RHEU- 
MATIC, DYSPEPTIC  or  D1ABE I IC  nature. 

WESTON'S    BAKERY 

135  Summer  Street,  BOSTON.  MASS. 
TELEPHONE.  OXFORD  1140 


Wildey  Savings  Bank 

John  J.  Whipple,  Pres. 
George E.Taber.Treas.   Chester C.  Freeman,  Asat.Traas. 


52   Boylston  Street,  Boston 


Money  deposited  on  or  before 
February  15  August  15 

May  15  November  15 

will  draw  interest  from  that  date 
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CHAPMAN  DETACHABLE 
RUBBER  HEEL 
LOCKED  f/tstead of  nailed 
Keeping  the  foot  in. 
CORRECT  POSITION 


THE   NEW  WAY 

This  is  the  way -the  chapman 

DETACHABLE  RUB&ER  HEEL 
#ii/e&  DOUBLE  WEAR  as 

they  can  he  changed 
from  one  shoe  io  the 

other  U/hic7l>  PREVENTS 
AUNING    OVER 


NAILED  ON 

RUBBER    HEEL 

that  throios 
-thejbot 

OUT  OF  SHAPE 


THE  OLD  WAY 
With   NAILED  ON 
RUBBER  HEELS 

mining  oi/eronside 
because  they 
CAN    NOT 
BE   CHANGED 
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United  States 
Rubber   Co. 


EVERYTHING  IN  RUBBER 


280-284  Summer   Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

J.  B.  HUNTER 
COMPANY 

HARDWARE 

60  Summer  Street 
Boston 

HOWARD  ICE  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1842 

COAL 

Wood-Coke 
CHARCOAL 


Watertown, 


Massachusetts 


Consolidated  Rendering  Company 

Manufacturers 

Tallow,  Grease,  Fertilizers 

Dealers 

Hides,  Skins  and  Wool 


40  North  Market  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


%  V.  #kti*rg  <£<i. 

Distinctive  and  Exclusive 

Apparel  for    .\    .\ 
Women  and  Misses 

Superior    Qualities    Always 
Moderate  Prices 

Wm.  Leavens  &  Co.,  Inc. 

FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS 

32  Canal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Near  Haymarket  Square        Telephone  154  Haymarkat 
Get  the  Habit  of  Drinking 

GENEVA  WATER 

Regularly 

IT  KEEPS  YOU  WELL 

Recommended    by    Physicians    for   Stomach, 
Liver,  Kidney  Troubles  and  Rheumatism. 

Order  a  Case  Today. 
Oxford  517       216  Pleasant  St.        {Motor  Mart) 

Booklet  on  Request 


STONE  &  FORSYTH  CO. 

67  KINGSTON   STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
Specialties  in 

High  Grade  and  Novel 

Wrapping  Papers  and 

Twine.  Bags  and 

Envelopes 

Made  to 

Order 


ALL 
KINDS 

For  Mill,  Store 
and  Family  Use 

IN  ANY  QUANTITY 

Manufacturers  of 
Folding  Paper  Boxes,  Hygienic 
Paper  Goods,  Paper  Drinking  Cups 
Paper  Towels 
Factory  at  Everett 
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Dr.  Greene's  Nervura 

For  the  BLOOD   AND   NERVES 


Buy 

North's  Pork  Products 

United  States  Government  Inspected 

NONE  BETTER 
North  Packing  &  Provision  Co. 

Suffolk  Food  Products 

Our  Suffolk  Tender  Sweet  Peas 

are  as  near  perfection  this 

year  as  it  is  possible 

to  produce. 

PLEASE  TRY  THEM 
SILAS   PEIRCE   &  CO.,  Ltd. 

ESTABLISHED  1815 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

59  and  61  Commercial  St.  Boston.  Mass. 


Be  An  Optimist 


If  the  day  looks  kinder  gloomy 

An'  your  chances  kinder  slim, 
If  the  situation's  puzzlin' 

An'  the  prospect's  awful  grim, 
An'  perplexities  keep  pressin' 

Till  you  face  the  bridge  of  sighs, 
Just  grit  your  teeth  an'  write  to 
MUDGE, 

An'  say,  "I'LL  ADVERTISE!" 


Used  by  the  Blind 

Sewing  Machine 
Needle  Threader 


Postpaid  25  cents 

C.  B.  MUDGE 

28  School  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Specialty  for  Blind  Agents 

flfrtttfattk  far  %  Pltnb 

For  advertising  space   and   rates  apply  to 


C.  BRADFORD  MUDGE.    Advertising  Mgt 
28  School  Street,  R.  41       Boston,  Mass. 
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"What  Is  to  be  Done  for 
America's  Blinded  Soldiers?" 

This  question  is  being  asked  on  every  hand 
by  national  committees  and  organizations,  by 
state  and  privately  supported  institutions  and 
associations,  by  cities,  and  even  individuals. 
Offers  of  assistance  are  being  given  by  almost 
all  of  those  who  have  any  knowledge  what- 
soever of  work  for  the  blind  in  any  of  its 
phases. 

If  the  war  does  not  come  to  a  speedy  end, 
America  cannot  hope  to  avoid  facing  this 
problem.  These  men  will  have  lost  their 
sight  in  the  service  not  of  the  local  com- 
munity, but  of  the  country  at  large.  The 
country  at  large,  therefore,  must  see  to  it 
that  everyone  of  them  receives  the  benefit  of 
the  best  knowledge  and  experience  available. 
No  matter  what  the  expense  may  be,  our  boys 
from  Honolulu  must  receive  as  good  an  op- 
portunity as  the  men  from  Boston. 

It  is  a  firm  conviction  in  Great  Britain  that 
the  problem  of  the  blinded  soldier  presents 
social  and  psychological  aspects  peculiar  to  it- 
self. If  this  be  true,  America  should  realize 
the  fact  and  should  profit  from  British  ex- 
perience in  this  matter  as  in  many  others. 
This  may  mean  a  special  institution  where  the 
men  receive  part  of  their  re-education  or  it 
may  mean  a  state  supervisor  with  an  ad- 
visory board.  Certain  it  is  that  these  men 
should  not  be  consigned  to  their  local  com- 
munities without  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
someone  to  provide  for  them  every  advan- 
tage which  experience  and  investigation  can 
afford.  It  may  be  true  that  these  men  can 
be  properly  cared  for  by  the  existing  organi- 
zations for  the  adult  blind.  Many  parts  of 
the  country,  however,  have  no  such  organiza- 
tions and  the  ephemeral  management  of  some 
of   our   institutions    for   the   young   blind   has 


left  a  very  small  residuum  of  practical  expe- 
rience  to   be   drawn   upon. 

A  committee  should  be  appointed  enjoying 
the  confidence  of  workers  for  the  blind  and 
if  possible  the  sanction  of  the  United  States 
Government  which  should  investigate  this  sub- 
ject thoroughly.  A  well-thought-out  program 
for  the  re-education  and  care  of  these  men 
should  be  laid  before  the  public  and  machinery 
provided  for  putting  it  into  operation  when 
the  time  comes.  Nothing  less  than  this  will 
satisfy  our   duty  to   the  men   in   the   trenches. 

Advance  in  Day  School 
Education   of  the   Blind 

Ohio  has  just  taken  another  long  step  for- 
ward in  the  education  of  blind  children  who 
are  attending  public  schools.  Through  the  un- 
tiring efforts  of  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  the 
Supervisor  of  this  phase  of  education  in  Ohio, 
the  last  Legislature  amended  the  law  con- 
cerning this  work  in  such  a  way  that  blind 
children  who  go  to  the  public  schools  in  this 
state  will  have  the  greatest  possible  oppor- 
tunity of   securing  an   excellent  education. 

Under  the  old  law  each  city,  admitting  chil- 
dren to  its  public  schools,  received  a  state  per 
capita  allowance  of  $200.00.  This  amount 
has  now  been  increased  to  $250.00.  Further- 
more, an  additional  amount  of  $250.00  per 
capita  is  allowed  for  a  limited  number  of 
pupils  who  can  be  benefited  by  a  tempoary 
residence   in   a   cottage. 

Mr.  Irwin  is  opening  such  a  cottage  in 
Cleveland  this  year  and  all  of  those  who  have 
been  following  the  development  of  the  public 
school  system  will  be  interested  in  the  result 
he  obtains. 

In  this  issue  is  printed  Mr.  Irwin's  compre- 
hensive statement  relative  to  the  present  status 
of  the  education  of  blind  children  in  the  public 
schools  of  Ohio,  and  it  should  be  read  by  all. 


BLUE  BOOK  NOTICE:     All  workers  for  the  Blind  are  earnestly  requested 
to  fill  out  the  form  which   appears    on    page    14    of    the    advertising    section 
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Uniform  Type  Commission 

The  following  has  been  sent  out  to  the 
Embossing  Presses 'of  America: 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the 
recommendations  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
accompanying  report  of  our  Convention,  sub- 
mitted to  and  adopted  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  at  its  recent 
convention  in  Portland,  Me.  You  will  ob- 
serve that  the  Commission  as  now  constituted 
is  therein  made  a  permanent  body,  and  duly 
authorized  both  to  draw  up  a  modified  form 
of  "Revised  Braille  as  now  authorized  in 
Great  Britain,"  to  be  known  as  "Grade  One 
and  a  Half,"  and  to  urge  its  adoption  upon 
the  schools  and  printing  houses  of  America. 
The  key  to  this  "Grade  One  and  a  Half"  is 
now  under  preparation,  and  a  copy  thereof 
will  be  mailed  to  you  immediately  upon  its 
completion. 

The  system  thus  promulgated  will  be  sub- 
stantially that  commonly  known  as  "British 
Braille,"  shorn  of  its  compound,  or  two-cell, 
contractions ;  and  will,  as  far  as  it  goes,  be  in 
practical  uniformity  with  that  system.  The 
Commission,  therefore,  solicits  your  co-oper- 
tion  and  support  in  its  effort  to  secure  the  in- 
troduction of  "Revised  Braille  for  Reading 
and  Writing,"  "Grade  One  and  a  Half,"  as 
the  uniform  type  for  the  blind  of  America, 
and  as  the  basis  of  the  ultimate  uniform  type 
for  the  blind  of  the  English-speaking  world. 
In  the  interest  of  both  uniformity  and  econ- 
omy, the   Commission  specifically  requests  : 

First.  That  there  lie  among  the  embossing 
presses  of  this  country  and  Canada  no  "free 
lances"  in  the  matter  of  "Revised  Braille" 
publications. 

Second.  That  such  publications  be  em- 
bossed either  in  "Grade  One"  or  in  "Grade 
One  and  a  Half,"  subject  to  the  rulings  of 
the  Commission. 

Third.  That  the  title  and  character  of  each 
text  to  be  embossed  be  submitted  in  advance 
in  order  that  the  Commission  may  act  as  a 
"clearing  house"  to  prevent  the  unnecessary 
publication  of  the  same  or  similar  texts  by 
different    embossing    presses. 

H.  R.  Latimer,  Executive  Secretary, 
The   Guilford  No.   5,  Guilford  and  North 
Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

at 

1917  A.  A.  W.  B.   Convention 

The  1917  Convention  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  was  held 
at  Peak's  Island,  Casco  Bay,  June  24th  to 
28th,  inclusive. 

The  Portland  Convention  will  go  down  into 
history  as  the  final  bringing  to  an  end  of  the 
unfortunate  discussion  with  regard  to  a  tac- 
tile printing  system  for  the  blind.  The  Brit- 
ish Braille  alphabet  has  been  adopted  as  the 
basis    of    the    future    system    in    this    country. 


For  more  than  forty  years,  the  United  States 
has  stood  alone  in  its  unwillingness  to  use 
the  alphabet  which  was  invented  by  Louis 
Braille,  which  has  been  adapted  to  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  over  twenty-two  coun- 
tries. To  be  sure,  America,  with  its  restless 
inventiveness,  believed  that  improvement 
could  be  made  upon  the  European  device  and 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  prolonged 
struggle  with  raised  types  in  this  country  is 
going  to  result  in  certain  modifications,  which, 
unquestionably  will  prove  of  value  to  those 
who  have  to  read  with  their  fingers. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  Portland  Con- 
vention is  that  from  this  time  forth  there  will 
now  be  one  system  of  raised  type  for  blind, 
readers  in  the  English  speaking  world,  instead 
of  three.  To  put  this  in  another  way,  it 
means  that  the  blind  will  have  three  times  as 
much  reading  matter  available,  as  they  have 
had   previously. 

The  program  this  time  was  arranged  some- 
what differently  from  previous  occasions.  In- 
stead of  having  the  various  addresses  given  as 
separate  complete  units,  they  were  grouped 
together  under  the  four  general  headings  of 
"Social  Problems,"  which  included  the  much 
mooted  and  difficult  problem  of  out-door  re- 
lief for  the  blind,  and  causes  of  failure  of 
the  blind,  etc. ;  "Employment  and  Industrial 
Problems";  "Commercial  Problems"  and  "Ed- 
ucational  Problems."   ' 

Next  to  the  type  question,  probably  the 
most  important  result  of  the  Conference  was 
the  appointment  of  the  two  following  com- 
mittees: (1)  a  legislative  committee,  which 
was  instructed  to  draw  up  a  model  bill  for 
the  providing  of  out-door  relief  for  the 
blind,  and  (2)  a  co-operative  purchasing  com- 
mittee, which  is  to  attempt  to  evolve  some 
plan  whereby  widely  separated  industrial  in- 
stitutions may  have  the  advantage  of  a  com- 
mon   purchasing    and    distributing    agent. 

Resolutions  at  the  1917 
A.   A.   W.   B.   Convention 

Be  it  resolved,  By  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  convention 
assembled  at  Portland,  Maine,  June  24th  to 
28th,  1917: 

(1)  That  the  President  appoint  a  legisla- 
tive committee  and  that  among  other  matters 
it  take  up  the  question  of  Outdoor  Relief  for 
the  needy  blind,  draft  a  model  bill,  and  pre- 
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sent  the  same  to  interested  organizations 
with  the  suggestion  that  they  make  use  there- 
of in  shaping  their  local  legislation. 

(2)  That  we  heartily  approve  of  efforts  for 
securing  employment  for  the  blind  among  the 
seeing. 

(3)  That  we  cordially  commend  the  pol- 
icy of  vocational  guidance  in  schools  for  the 
blind  and  of  the  active  interest  of  the  man- 
agement of  such  schools  in  the  subsequent 
careers  of  their  pupils. 

(4)  That  we  commend  hearty  co-operation 
with  the  National  Committee  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness  in  its  work. 

(5)  That  the  Association  urge  upon  the 
attention  of  existing  agencies  the  necessity 
of  making  suitable  preparation  for  efficiently 
meeting  the  needs  of  blinded  soldiers. 

(6)  Whereas,  It  is  obvious  that  if  prac- 
ticable arrangements  can  be  made,  consider- 
able economy  and  other  advantages  can  be 
effected  by  co-operative  buying  of  materials 
commonly  used  in  the  industries  of  the  blind, 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  this  Asso- 
ciation be  authorized  to  appoint  a  Committee 
of  five  to  take  steps  necessary  to  such  co- 
operation. 

(7)  That  the  members  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  en- 
dorse the  plan  whereby  the  New  York  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  propose  to  continue 
the  Christmas  sales  department  at  the  Macy 
store  as  a  selling  opportunity  for  such  blind 
workers  as  live  in  states  where  no  organized 
work  for  the  blind  exists ;  and  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  organization  cordially  co-operate 
with  the  Commission  and  the  volunteer  com- 
mittee under  it  in  securing  helpful  local  as- 
sistance  for  individual   contributors. 

(8)  That  blind  and  sighted  employes  who 
are  equally  well  qualified  for  their  respective 
positions  by  temperament,  education,  training, 
skill  and  other  requirements,  should  be  ac- 
corded equal   compensation   for  equal   service. 

(9)  That  we  endorse  all  that  has  been  said 
concerning  the  value  and  desirability  of  co- 
operation between  the  students  and  faculties 
of  schools  for  the  blind  and  between  work- 
men and  the  management  of  workshops  for 
the  blind. 

(10)  That  this  Association  express  the 
gratification  it   feels  in  the  knowledge  of  the 


steady  growth  of  the  home  teaching  of  the 
adult  blind,  and  that  it  record  its  unqualified 
belief  that  home  teaching  is  successful  in  just 
the  proportion  that  the  home  teacher  is 
granted  ample  freedom  in  determining  what 
shall   be   taught   to    each   pupil. 

(11)  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Associa- 
tion that  any  attempt  to  return  to  the  dual 
plan  of  school  organization  for  the  deaf  and 
the  blind  must  be  looked  upon  by  those  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  both  classes  as  a 
step    in    the    wrong    direction. 

(12)  That  this  Association  express  its  ap- 
proval of  the  earnest  effort  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Uniform  Type  toward  the  solution  of 
the  important  type  problem  and  that  it  ex- 
press its  appreciation  in  particular  to  Mr.  M. 
C.  Migel  of  New  York  City,  for  his  excellent 
advice  and  liberal  financial  assistance  in  this 
matter. 

(13)  That  the  Association  adopt  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  on  Uni- 
form Type  for  the  Blind  as  presented  to  the 
Association  at  the  session  of  Thursday,  June 
28,  1917.  (See  p.  13  of  The  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  Uniform  Type  reprinted  in 
this  issue.) 

(14)  That  we  extend  our  hearty  thanks  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Officers  of  the 
Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  to  the 
State  and  City  officials  for  their  cordial  wel- 
come and  courtesy,  to  the  proprietor  and  staff 
of  Peak's  Island  House  for  their  efficient 
care  and  attention,  and  to  the  press  of  the 
city  for  their  generous  notices  of  the  work 
of  the  Association,  and  to  the  Boy  Scouts 
whose  energetic  and  intelligent  services  have 
introduced  a  new  and  appropriate  feature 
into  the  Convention. 

(15)  That  we  especially  desire  to  express 
our  appreciation  of  the  kindness  and  efficiency 
of  Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  success  of 
this   Convention. 

(16)  That  we  hereby  express  our  deep  ap; 
preciation  and  enjoyment  of  the  masterly 
organ  recital  given  by  Mr.  Will  C.  McFarlane1, 
the  Municipal  Organist  of  the  city  of  Port- 
land, an  especially  appropriate  entertainment 
for  an  Association  which  numbers  among  its 
members  so  many  trained  musicians,  and  also 
to  the  Historical  Society  for  permitting  the 
delegates   to   visit   Longfellow's   home. 
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Organizations 
Represented 
at  Portland 


Representatives  >f  seventy-four 
schools  and  organizations,  from 
nineteen  states  and  Canada, 
were  present  at  the  1917  con- 
ference of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  held  at  Portland, 
Maine: 

Arkansas     School    for    the    Blind. 

California    School    for    the    Blind. 

Colorado    School    for    the    Deaf    and    Blind. 

District  of  Columbia:  Library  of  Congress,  Read- 
ing Room  for  the  Blind;  Columbia  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute; National  Library  for  the  Blind;  Association 
of    Workers    for    the    Blind. 

Georgia   Academy    for   the    Blind. 

Indiana:  School  for  the  Blind;  Board  of  Indus- 
trial Aid  for  the  Blind;  Indiana  Association  of 
Workers    for    the    Blind. 

Kansas    School    for    the    Blind. 

Maine:  Institution  for  the  Blind;  Commission  of 
Charities;    Maine  Association   for   the   Blind. 

Maryland:  School  for  the  Blind;  Workshop  for 
the  Blind;  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind; 
Associated  Blind  Men  of  Maryland;  Associated 
Blind    Women    of    Maryland. 

Massachusetts:  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind;  Perkins  Alumnae  Association; 
Perkins  Alumni  Association;  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind;  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies; 
Thomas  Park  Association;  Worcester  Home  for  the 
Blind. 

Michigan:  School  for  the  Blind;  Employment  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind;  Grand  Rapids  Association  for 
the  Blind;  Michigan  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind. 


Minnesota:      Minneapolis    Society   for   the   Blind. 

Missouri:  Association  for  the  Blind;  Commission 
for    the    Blind. 

Nebraska:  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind; 
Christian   Record. 

New   Hampshire   State   Board   of   Charities. 

New    Jersey    State    Association   for   the    Blind. 

New  York:  State  School  for  the  Blind;  New  York 
(City)  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind;  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind;  New  York  City  Public  Li- 
brary; New  York  Association  for  the  Blind;  Blind 
Men's  Improvement  Club;  Department  for  the  Blind, 
Brooklyn  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Poor;  Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind;  Al- 
bany, Rochester,  Syracuse  and  Poughkeepsie  Asso- 
ciations  for  the   Blind. 

Ohio:  State  School  for  the  Blind;  Commission  for 
the  Blind;  Cleveland  Public  Schools;  Toledo  Public 
Schools;    Howe    Publishing    Society    for   the    Blind. 

Pennsylvania:  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  (Philadelphia);  Institution  for  the  Blind  (Pitts- 
burgh); Working  Home  for  Blind  Men;  Sales  Room 
and  Exchange;  Home  Teaching  Society;  Pennsyl- 
vania   Association    for    the    Blind. 

Rhode  Island  Board  of  Education. 

Wisconsin    School    for   the    Blind. 

National:  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind; 
National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness; 
Outlook  for  the  Blind;  Uniform  Type  Commission; 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind; 
American,  British,  French  and  Belgian  Permanent 
Blind  Relief  War  Fund. 

Canada:  National  Library  for  the  Blind;  Montreal 
Association    for    the    Blind. 


School  Preparation  and  Follow  Up  Work  for  the  Blind 

Bv  JOSEPH  J.  MURPHY,  Field  Agent,  New  York  Commission  for  the  Blind* 


In  presenting  this  paper  to 
the  Convention,  the  writer 
desires  to  suggest  ways  and 
means  for  making  the  blind 
of  our  schools  more  capable 
of  commanding  the  respect 
and  co-operation  of  seeing 
men  and  women.  Let  it 
be  understood  at  the  outset 
that  such  criticisms  as  may 
appear,  are  not  directed 
against  any  one  institution 
or  association.  Even  the 
least  experienced  among  us, 
realizes  that  activity  on  be- 
half of  the  blind  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  depart- 
ments of  social  service,  and 
that  those  who  make  haste 
slowly  are  none  the  Hess 
friendly    to   the   cause.      While    we   appreciate    the   diffi- 


J.  J.  Murphy 


*Read   at   the   1917    A.    A.    W.    B.   Convention,    Port- 
land,   Maine. 


culty  of  preparing  our  blind  youth  for  life's  tasks, 
we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  blind 
people,  after  all,  come  up  against  the  edges  and 
corners  of  life  in  a  most  perplexing  and  discour- 
aging manner.  Having  had  some  checkered  expe- 
rience in  life  as  a  blind  man,  and  having  had  con- 
siderable opportunity  to  observe  the  causes  of  suc- 
cess and  failure  in  the  lives  of  others  who  lack 
sight,  the  author  has  been  led  to  offer  the  following 
suggestions. 

We  are  all  eager  that  our  graduates  shall  take 
their  stand  side  by  side  with  normal  men  and  women. 
Since  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  normal 
adults  can  grow  from  children  whose  environment 
is  not  normal,  let  us  start  our  successful  blind  man 
right  by  giving  him  a  normal  childhood.  In  many 
of  our  sclioolsi  children  enter  shortly  after  they 
have  begun  to  play.  For  several  years  after  their 
admission,  their  only  playmates  are  children  bearing 
the  same  affliction,  indeed  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
graduates  with  a  limited  number  of  sighted  com- 
panions.. One  man  reports  that  he  had  between  the  ages 
of  8  and  16  only  four  sighted  playmates.  Under 
such    conditions    it    is    not    surprising    that    some    blind 
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pupils  contract  habits  which  tend  to  set  them  apart 
as   a   class. 

Would  not  the  blind  child  expand  and  develop  with 
frequent  visits  from  groups  of  healthy  sighted  lads? 
Would  he  not  learn  to  go  into  life  with  more  buoy- 
ancy and  less  fear?  Many  parents  might  be  willing 
to  have  their  children  play  with  blind  boys  and 
girls  Saturdays.  The  child  who  lives  for  nine 
months  of  the  year  in  a  congregate  school  is  apt 
to  forget  how  to  act  in  a  home.  There  are  some 
young  men  who  recall  a  time  when  going  to  church 
on  Sunday  was  about  the  only  outside  diversion 
allowed  the  pupils.  Let  the  children  get  away  from 
the  institutional  atmosphere  once  in  a  while,  it  does 
us  no  harm  to  get  away  for  a  day  or  two  now  and 
then. 

It  may  be  asked,  "Will  not  the  introduction  of 
these  seeing  urchins  upset  our  discipline?"  There 
is  no  reason  why  it  should.  Remember,  the  chil- 
dren will  not  live  in  your  school;  they  will  only 
be  there  at  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent.  The 
big  thing  we  must  always  have  in  mind  is  normal 
environment  for  our  pupils,  and  they  must  not  wait 
till  they  enter  (if  they  ever  do)  the  university  to 
get  it.  Let  us  keep  before  us  the  fitting  of  the 
child  for  the  peculiar  position  he  must  later  occupy 
in  the  world.  Let  us  tell  the  child  at  an  early  age 
that  he  has  certain  limitations  because  of  which  he 
must  submit  himself  to  a  very  special  training.  Many 
and  many  a  pupil  does  not  know  the  full  meaning 
of  blindness  till  after  leaving  the  institution,  when 
he  finds  it  out  from  heart-breaking  experiences.  The 
preparation  suggested  will  not  discourage  them  if  the 
teachers  are  properly  sympathetic.  The  pupil  must 
be  taught  to  stand  and  sit  properly,  to  face  the  per- 
son he  is  addressing,  to  bow,  to  nod  approval  and 
disapproval,  etc.,  etc.  The  child  must  be  taught  cour- 
tesy,   self    reliance   and    the    importance    of    taking   the 

initiative.     At  school  there  was  a  weak-minded 

boy  from  one  of  the  English  institutions,  whose 
manners  were  so  good  that  they  made  him  con- 
spicuous. From  the  same  school  there  also  came  a 
talented  young  organist  who  disported  himself  before 
a  mixed  audience  in  a  club  room  with  his  hat  glued 
to  his  head.  Being  advised  that  there  were  ladies 
present  and  encouraged  to  uncover,  the  hat  was  re- 
moved for  a  second  and  replaced  without  delay.  Had 
the  organist  learned  manners  from  the  young  English 
lad,  he  would  probably  have  a  worth-while  church 
position  today.  The  lack  of  address  is  often  the 
stumbling  block,   not  the  lack   or  sight. 

While  we  are  laying  this  foundation  for  our  blind 
associates,  let  us  warn  them  against  the  vices, — fear, 
and  hesitancy.  Fear  is  one  of  the  greatest  handicaps 
our  people  have.  The  caution  shown  in  going  about, 
the  feeling,  and  listening,  to  ascertain  place  and  di- 
rection, often  gets  into  the  mind  so  deeply  that  the 
individual  hesitates  to  speak  or  act.  Like  some  of 
us  in  social  work  he  is  so  afraid  of  "taking  a  chance" 
that   he   never   accomplishes   anything. 

Having  laid  the  foundation  for  successful  man- 
hood by  the  infusion  of  normal  influences,  having 
eliminated  fear  and  developed  self  reliance  and  initia- 
tive, and  having  instilled  a  knowledge  of  etiquette, 
we  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  period  of 
adolescence.  This  is  the  time  when  our  pupils  be- 
come conscious  of  a  general   change,   physical,   mental, 


moral.  It  is  the  time  when  all  younger  children 
are  patronizingly  referred  to  as  kids,  the  time  when 
the  vision  of  life  begins  to  unfold,  when  we  take 
stock  of  ourselves,  when  we  begin  to  dream  of  what 
we  shall  do;  the  air  castle  age;  the  age  of  reason 
and  unreason,  when  the  extent  of  ones  bravery  is 
measured  by  ones  audacity  in  breaking  school  rules 
and  school  furniture,  when  we  think  we  know  our 
own  capabilities.  Pupils  in  this  period  are  most  try- 
ing to  superintendents.  Speaking  for  the  boys,  they 
are  often  at  their  worst;  and  many  a  good  foundation 
may  be  undermined  during  this  period.  This  is  the 
time  when  the  pupil  needs  a  friend  as  well  as  a 
teacher,  a  father  as  well  as  a  superintendent,  a 
brother  as  well  as  a  monitor,  in  a  word,  this  is  the 
period  of  school  life  which  requires  the  presence  of 
one  or  more  social  workers  in  the  institution.  We 
need  a  go-between  'twixt  pupil  and  teacher,  'twixt 
school  and  parent.  At  this  period  a  boy  often  thor- 
oughly disgraces  himself,  loses  the  confidence  of  his 
instructors  and  interest  in  himself.  He  gets  into  the 
most  exasperating  scrapes  and  is  frequently  sus- 
pended. Let  us  have  our  social  workers  attached 
to  the  school,  one  for  the  boys,  if  you  please,  and 
one  for  the  girls.  These  social  agents  should  have 
offices  in  the  institution,  and  be  accessible  to  all 
pupils,  say  over  the  age  of  thirteen.  They  should 
advise  with  pupils  regarding  plans  for  the  future, 
pay  frequent  visits  to  parents,  and  study  the  com- 
munities in  which  prospective  graduates  are  to  re- 
side. 

Should  a  pupil  be  suspended,  the  agent  should 
visit  him  frequently,  so  that  he  may  not  lose  interest 
either  in  himself  or  the  school.  If  the  pupil  be  dis- 
missed, the  social  worker  should  still  show  a  kindly 
interest  in  him,  for  instance,  my  friends,  have 
known  where  dismissed  pupils  have  developed  into 
excellent  men.  Right  here,  may  we  urge  the  very 
greatest  deliberation  before  permanently  dismissing 
a  pupil;  for  his  dismissal  means,  not  only  his  last 
chance  at  school,  but  often  his  last  chance  for  sucess 
in  the  world.  As  you  know,  he  will  not  have  the 
opportunities  open  to  boys  dismissed  from  the  ordi- 
nary schools.  We  have  in  mind  a  blind  man  of  some 
address    who    was    dismissed    a    number    of    years    ago 

from school    for    chewing    tobacco.       The    school 

having  severed  all  connection  with  him,  he  utilized 
his  institution  training  as  far  as  it  would  go,  sup- 
plementing his  earnings  by  "street  work,"  otherwise 
known  as  professional  begging.  We  do  not  assert 
that  this  individual  would  have  sprouted  wings  under 
the  influence  of  a  social  service  agent;  but  we  do 
think  that  the  dismissing  of  a  pupil  for  chewing 
tobacco  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  without 
a  possibility  of  follow  up   work,   may   be   questioned. 

A  sixteen  year  old,  bright,  capable,  chair  caner 
was  dismissed  from  one  of  our  schools  for  perfectly 
just  cause.  Ten  years  later  a  visitor  asked  the  young 
man  sitting  idly  at  home,  if  he  would  not  like  to 
earn  some  money  by  caning  in  a  shop.  The  reply 
was,  "My  father  works;  my  brothers  work;  whats 
the  use  of  me  working?"  Asked  if  he  did  not  enjoy 
walking  in  the  beautiful  country  neighborhood  in 
which  he  lived,  he  asserted  that  walking  in  the 
country  would  do  him  no  good  as  he  could  see 
nothing.  When  told  that  by  walking  he  could  get 
plenty    of    fresh    air    and    healthful    exercise,     he    an- 
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swered,  "I  can  get  plenty  of  fresh  air  right  here  on 
our  porch."  This  lad  had  misdirected  ambition  when 
he  left  the  institution,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  his 
spirit  was  all  but  dead.  Ten  years  of  idleness  and 
the  absence  of  follow  up  work  had  done  this  for 
him. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  school  teachers  and 
superintendents  can  perform  this  kind  of  social  serv- 
ice. Tbey  have  not  the  time,  and  often  lack  the 
training.  The  social  service  and  follow  up  work 
must  be  in  charge  of  those  who  can  give  to  it  all 
their    time    and    attention. 

Let  us  again  urge  the  importance  of  normal  en- 
vironment. At  this  age,  our  pupils  should  fraternize 
with  members  of  approved  clubs,  university  students, 
etc.  They  must  know  how  to  live  outside  an  insti- 
tution. Already  a  number  of  our  schools  are  holding 
dances  to  which  the  town  people  are  invited.  This 
is  an  excellent  idea,  having  a  dual  result,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  pupils  along  with  the  education  of  the 
community. 

Where  the  community  is  reasonably  safe,  the  men 
should  be  encouraged  to  go  about  alone,  this  devel- 
ops initiative  so  essential  to  the  ultimate  success  of 
the   blind   person. 

During  this  period  let  us  strive  to  give  our  pupils 
some  business  training.  The  seeing  boy  who  has 
been  going  to  the  store  for  his  family,  who  has  been 
selecting  and  paying  for  his  own  clothes,  or  who, 
perhaps  has  been  selling  papers  on  the  street  corner, 
has  absorbed  without  realizing  it,  a  very  helpful 
knowledge  of  everyday  business  principles.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  segregated  young  men  and  women 
do  not  have  this  opportunity;  therefore  it  might  be 
well  to  establish  some  sort  of  school  store  which 
should  sell  necessary  supplies,  candy,  etc.  Pupils 
might  pay  for  their  own  laundry  out  of  school  cur- 
rency. In  this  way  our  pupils  will  learn  the  power 
and  limitation  of  a  dollar.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
capable  blind  broom  makers  who  have  not  a  ghost  of 
an  idea  of  how  to  market  their  product.  Under 
these  circumstances,  of  how  much  value  is  their 
knowledge  of  broom  making?  Of  course,  they  might 
be  worse  off;  but  we  are  working  along  the  lines  of 
improvement. 

At  all  times  let  us  realize  that  education  is  but  a 
means  toward  an  end,  not  the  end  itself.  The  end 
is  the  building  of  a  successful  life;  therefore  let  our 
instruction  be  such  as  will  fit  the  man  to  best  per- 
form his  particular  part  in  the  world's  work.  Let 
us  not  encumber  the  industrial  prospect  with  several 
hours  of  foreign  language,  unless  time  hangs  heavy 
on  his  hands.  The  best  advertisement  for  a  school 
is  not  the  number  and  variety  of  subjects  covered 
by  its  pupils  but  rather  the  success  achieved  by  its 
graduates.  If  organizations  for  the  blind  are  to  be 
called  upon  to  aid  school  pupils,  they  should  have 
some  knowledge  of  their  needs  and  ability  early  in 
the  graduation  year,  if  not  sooner,  so  that  they  may 
work   out   a   plan   with   the   institution. 

Let  us  summarize  a  moment:  We  have  assumed 
that    we    have    given    our    pupils    a    normal    chidlhood. 


developed  their  self  reliance,  initiative  and  social 
deportment.  We  have  shown  a  friendly,  helpful  in- 
terest in  their  school  lives  and  future  plans,  have 
conferred  with  their  parents,  given  them  some  busi- 
ness training,  and  prospected  their  community — and 
now,    comes   graduation    and   life. 

Has  the  school  done  its  whole  duty  by  the  pupil? 
Is  the  diploma  we  give  equivalent  to  a  dispossess 
notice  ?  When  we  give  our  child  a  dollar,  are  we 
not  interested  in  the  disposition  he  makes  of  it? 
When  we  give  our  pupils  an  education,  shall  we  not 
help  them  to  make  the  best  use  of  it?  If.  we  leave 
our  pupils  at  the  college  gate,  we  have  but  half 
served  them.  We  must  not  leave  them  to  "Face  the 
future  with  despairing  faces  and  pleading,  unavail- 
ing hands."  At  this  point  we  return  to  the  office 
of  the  social  worker.  He  knows  the  graduate's  par- 
ents, history  and  community.  He  is  the  connecting 
link  between  the  school  boy  and  the  world.  Few 
people  secure  their  early  opportunities  without  some 
aid,  there  is  a  relative,  a  friend,  a  clergyman.  The 
blind  graduate  who  has  lived  a  segregated  life  has 
had  little  opportunity  to  make  friendships  in  his 
home  town,  so  he  may  be  glad  to  fall  back  upon  the 
companion  of  his  school  days,  the  social  worker  who 
helped  plan  his  future.  Some  will  need  very  little 
help,  while  others  will  fail  time  and  time  again.  To- 
day we  have  follow  up  work  for  the  delinquent  and 
insane,   why  not  have   follow  up  work   for  the  blind? 

A    number    of    years    ago,    a    very    capable    organist 

graduated    from    school.      After    waiting    three 

years,  he  secured  a  position  in  a  village  church, 
paying  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  After  five 
or  six  years,  the  salary  was  increased  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.  At  the  present  time,  after 
serving  a  dozen  years,  this  capable  musician,  trained 
for  twelve  years  in  one  of  our  schools,  is  not  receiv- 
ing more  than  two  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Surely  any 
follow  up  worker  would  have  brought  about  a  more 
gratifying  condition.  And  gentlemen  there  is  one 
follow  up  agency  which  we  have  forgotten,  and  that 
is  the  saloon.  If  your  man  can  play  or  sing  a  little, 
or  tell  a  funny  story,  the  saloon  will  help  him  in  its 
own  pecuiar  way,  "And  the  jingling  of  the  penny 
helps    the    hurt    that    honor    feels."       A    young    man, 

dismissed     from     school,     began     his     rise     by 

playing  by  ear  in  a  cafe,  later  he  went  on  the  stage, 
today  he  supports  a  wife  and  <mild.  He  lived  above 
his  environment;  but  we  know  the  fate  of  most  who 
begin  where  he  began.  We  don't  approve  of  his 
beginning;  but  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  fact 
that  his  only  help  came  from  a  most  questionable 
agency,    are   we   not? 

Let  us  strive  to  establish  some  sort  of  follow  up 
work.  Let  us  give  this  branch  of  social  service  a 
fair  trial,  we  owe  it  to  our  pupils  and  we  owe  it  to 
our  institutions.  We  must  not  fear  to  experiment. 
If  we  go  into  this  work,  let  us  go  into  it  with  all 
our  hearts  and  all  our  minds,  undeterred  by  the 
fear  of  expense  and  the  wails  of  the  pessimistic. 
Let  us  give  every  worthy  pupil  every  possble  op- 
portunity   before    and    after    graduation. 
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THE      DAY      SCHOOL     PLAN 

Before  proceeding  to  a 
discussion  of  the  recent  de- 
velopments in  Public  School 
Work  for  the  Blind  in  Ohio, 
it  may  be  well  to  outline 
briefly  the  plan  of  operation 
of  a  Day  School  Depart- 
ment. A  city  is  divided 
into  a  certain  number  of 
large  districts.  In  each 
district  a  regular  Public 
School  building  is  selected, 
:entrally  located  with  re- 
spect to  the  homes  of  the 
blind  children  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  city.  This 
building  is  declared  open 
to  pupils  without  sight.  A 
room  is  set  aside  for  their 
special  use.  A  teacher  is 
assigned  to  this  room  whose  duty  it  is:  first,  to  as- 
sist the  blind  pupils  attending  this  building,  to  do 
their  work  in  the  regular  class  room;  and  second, 
to  supplement,  in  every  way  necessary,  the  work  of 
the  grade  rooms  in  which  the  blind  children  are 
enrolled.  In  their  special  room  the  children  learn 
to  read  and  write  embossed  type  and  to  operate  the 
typewriter.  Here  they  are  given  much  of  their  man- 
ual and  physical  training;  here,  also,  they  pre- 
pare their  lessons,  most  of  which  are  recited  in  the 
regular  grade  rooms  with  their  seeing  classmates. 
When  they  have  mastered  the  art  of  finger  reading 
they  are  given  embossed  books,  which  are  duplicates 
of  those  used  by  the  seeing  children.  This  enables 
them  to  prepare  much  of  their  work  independently 
and  to  engage  in  recitation,  in  most  subjects,  upon 
something  like  an  equal  footing  with  the  seeing 
boys   and   girls. 

As  all  of  the  blind  children  of  one  section  of  the 
city  attend  the  same  school  building,  the  special 
teacher  may  be  called  upon  to  assist  pupils  in  several 
grades.  For  this  reason  not  more  than  eight  or  ten 
children  are  usually  assigned  to   one   building. 

In  the  room  set  aside  for  their  use  they  receive 
part  of  their  sewing  lessons  and  most  of  their  musical 
instruction  given  by  special  sewing  and  music  teach- 
ers who  visit  the  room  at  certain  set  periods.  Chorus 
work,  manual  training,  employing  the  use  of  tools 
with  wood,  and  gymnasium  work  are  usually  con- 
ducted after  the  regular  school  hours  in  special 
classes  in  a  school  building  in  the  center  of  the 
city. 

The  aim  of  the  Day  School  is  to  train  the  blind 
child  in  the  community  to  become  to  the  highest  de- 
gree possible  a  useful  member  of  that  community.  To 
this  end  the  Day  School  turns  naturally  to  the  insti- 
tution and  appropriates  so  far  as  possible,  the  fruits 
of  experience  gathered  over  a  period  of  three-quarters 
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of  a  century.  During  the  first  few  years  of  the 
Day  School  work,  Public  School  teachers  of  the 
blind  devoted  most  of  their  efforts  to  demonstrating 
that  blind  children  of  normal  intelligence  can,  under 
proper  conditions,  keep  pace,  in  the  regular  class- 
room, with  their  more  favored  brothers  and  sisters 
with  sight.  During  these  years  very  satisfactory  ma- 
chinery was  developed  for  accomplishing  this  end. 
Day  School  men  could  then  turn  their  attention 
seriously  to  meeting  the  other  sweeping  condemna- 
tions   of    their    plan. 

ADVANTAGES    AND    DISADVANTAGES    OF    THE 
DAY    SCHOOL    PLAN 

Day  Schools,  as  well  as  residential  schools,  have 
disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages.  The  disadvant- 
ages, I  am  satisfied,  are  not  insurmountable.  The 
weaknesses  are  marked  more  by  lack  of  plans  for 
meeting  them  than  by  the  failure  of  plans  tried  and 
found  wanting.  This  is  due,  perhaps,  to  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  Day  School  teachers  to  appre- 
ciate the  broad  scope  of  their  mission,  quite  as  much 
as  to  the  fact  that  they  have  not  been  in  operation 
more   than    seventeen    years. 

The  strength  of  the  Day  School  lies  in  the  social 
advantage  growing  out  of  a  normal  family  life  and 
early  free  competition  with  normal  people  with  whom 
the  blind  child  must  later  live  and  work.  The  dis- 
advantages grow  primarily  out  of  two  conditions, 
the  lack  of  intelligent  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
those,  outside  of  the  school  building,  who  have  a 
hand  in  the  child's  training,  and  out  of  the  small 
number  of  hours  which  the  Public  School  child 
spends  with  his  teacher.  In  the  institution  the 
teacher  is  supported  by  House-mother  and  Supervisor 
trained  in  the  rearing  of,  the  blind  child.  The  en- 
vironment of  the  residential  school  pupil  is  con- 
stantly under  the  control  of  those  whose  supreme 
interest    is    his    proper    training. 

Many  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  Day  School  are 
in  reality  more  apparent  than  real.  When  the  fam- 
ily is  actually  brought  to  take  an  intelligent  attitude 
toward  the  sightless  member  the  gain  will  affect  his 
happiness  throughout  his  entire  life.  By  special 
arrangement  also  the  hours  of  the  school  day  may 
be  considerably  lengthened  and  Saturday,  as  well, 
added  to  the  time  during  which  the  teacher's  in- 
fluence is  paramount.  When  necessary,  furthermore, 
the  long  summer  months  may  be  utilized  by  the 
teachers  during  which  to  afford  instruction  and 
training  vitally   essential   to   the   blind  child's   life. 

Four  years  ago  some  of  the  Ohio  cities  increased 
the  hours  of  the  blind  pupils'  school  day  from  five 
to  six  in  number.  Classes  in  manual  training,  cook- 
ing, sewing  and  physical  culture,  etc.,  were  open  on 
Saturdays.  In  certain  cases  gymnasium  work,  chorus 
work,  Camp  Fire,  and  Boy  Scout  activities  are  con- 
ducted after  the  six  hour  day  is  completed.  This 
extension  in  school  hours  has  admitted  of  instruc- 
tion in  music  and  in  most  other  special  branches 
comparing  very  favorably  with  that  offered  by  most 
of   the    residential   schools. 
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SOCIAL     EDUCATION      OF     THE     BLIND      CHILD 

Perhaps  the  social  education  of  the  blind  child  is 
the  most  difficult  problem  confronting  the  Day  School 
teacher.  The  sightless  child  must  be  taught  to  live 
with  other  people  and  to  be,  so  far  as  possible,  un- 
distinguished from  them  in  ordinary  social  inter- 
course. The  efforts  to  have  him  play  with  seeing 
boys  and  girls  upon  the  playground  at  recess  time 
requires  the  constant  and  persistent  efforts  of  the 
special  teacher  and  taxes  her  ingenuity  to  the  utter- 
most. The  crowded  condition  of  the  playground  dur- 
ing these  brief  periods  of  recreation  makes  the  more 
deliberate  forms  of  play  little  short  of  impossible. 
This  is  usually  supplemented  by  especially  directed 
games  instituted  by  the  teacher  during  the  physical 
exercise  periods  and  at  other  times  to  which  a  pre- 
ponderating number  of  seeing  children  are  as  a 
"special    privilege"    invited. 

The  blind  child  is  encouraged  to  make  friends 
among  seeing  children  of  his  neighborhood.  This 
making  of  friends  on  his  own  street  is  greatly  facil- 
itated by  the  training  which  he  derives  in  the  espe- 
cially directed  games  in  school  —  but  this  requires 
the   co-operation    of   the    family. 

It  is  part  of  the  duty  of  every  Day  School  teacher 
to  visit  frequently  in  the  homes  of  her  pupils.  She 
becomes  a  friend  of  the  family  and  loses  no  oppor- 
tunity to  place  them  under  more  or  less  conscious 
obligation  to  her.  Sometimes  the  bread-winner  is 
found  a  better  position.  Sometimes  a  better  place 
for  the  family  to  live  in  is  discovered.  Parents  are 
induced  to  visit  the  school.  Monthly  tea  parties 
for  the  mothers,  at  which  the  children  act  as  hosts 
and  hostesses,  are  among  the  means  of  bringing 
about  more  cordial  relations  between  teacher  and 
parents. 

Frequently  it  happens  that  the  social  problems 
involving  the  child,  in  his  home,  are  so  serious  that 
they  require  more  time  and  strength  than  the  spe- 
cial teacher  has  to  give  to  them.  For  this  reason 
there  was  added  to  the  staff  of  the  Cleveland  Depart- 
ment for  the  Blind  last  year,  a  visiting  teacher  to 
follow  up  in  every  way  possible  the  social  work  of 
the  classroom  teacher.  She  is  virtually  the  social 
agent  for  the  department,  working  in  close  co-oper- 
ation with  the  classroom  teacher  and  accumulating 
information  regarding  the  family  of  which  the  child 
is    a    member. 

Permit  me  to  remark  here  that  in  the  education 
of  the  blind  much  energy  is  certain  to  be  wasted 
where  the  entire  family  situation  is  not  taken  into 
account. 

Among  the  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  Ohio  Day 
Schools  is  the  adaptation  of  machinery  for  social  and 
moral  training  utilized  by  those  working  with  seeing 
boys  and  girls.  In  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati,  Boy 
Scout  work  and  Girls'  Camp  Fire  work  have  been 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  regular  school  activity.  All 
of  the  charm  and  force  which  accompany  these  two 
organizations,  where  they  are  carried  out  with  a 
conscientious  thoroughness  and  idealism,  are  utilized 
to  the  utmost.  Furthermore,  everything  possible 
as  incorporated  into  scouting  and  camp  fire  activity 
which  may  serve  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
teachers.  A  good  Boy  Scout,  or  a  good  Camp 
Fire  girl  is  regular  in  attendance  at  Saturday  classes, 
is     faithful     in     practising    music    lessons,    can    appear 


well  in  public,  not  only  upon  the  stage  but  in  the 
street  car  and  in  the  home,  is  careful  about  those 
things  which  go  toward  preserving  health,  is  indus- 
trious, is  helpful  at  all  times  and  is  conscious  con- 
stantly that  he  or  she  stands  as  an  example  of  what 
a  true  Boy  Scout  or  true  Girl  of  the  Camp  Fire 
should    be. 

Membership  in  these  organizations  forms  a  basis 
for  fraternal  relationships  with  other  boys  and  girls. 
Especially  among  the  Scouts  opportunity  for  compe- 
tition upon  something  like  an  equal  footing  is  fre- 
quently afforded — to  illustrate:  Last  year  the  Cleve- 
land Boy  Scouts  gave  a  large  exhibition  known  as 
"The  Scouts'  Circus."  Our  boys  installed  a  booth 
in  which  they  exhibited  their  handiwork.  This  hap- 
pened to  be  a  field  in  which  our  children  had  re- 
ceived far  more  attention  than  had  their  fellow 
Scout  competitors.  As  a  result,  Troop  No.  87  re- 
ceived the  first  prize  of  the  day,  in  the  form  of  a 
tent  and  other  much  coveted  scouting  paraphernalia. 
The  conspicuous  superiority  of  the  handiwork  of  our 
boys  left  no  room  for  the  accusation  that  the  prize 
had   been   granted   on   the    grounds    of   sympathy. 

To  illustrate  again:  Last  summer  eight  of  our 
boys  spent  two  weeks  at  the  Cleveland  Scout  Camp. 
Upon  the  first  day  the  row  of  tents,  of  which  our 
boys'  tents  formed  a  part,  received  the  prize  for 
neatness.  After  about  ten  days  this  row  failed  to 
receive  the  prize  because  of  the  failure  of  one  of  our 
boys  to  make  up  his  bed.  The  Scout  Masters  in 
charge  realized  that  trouble  was  brewing  so  pur- 
posely absented  themselves  from  the  camp  during 
most  of  the  forenoon.  It  later  developed  that  the 
delinquent  boy  had  received  a  first-class  dose  of 
blanket-tossing  at  the  hands  of  the  seeing  boys  in 
his  row  of  tents.  This  was  rather  humiliating  to  him 
at  the  time,  but  it  probably  gave  him  a  better  lesson 
in  neatness  and  community  patriotism  than  any 
teacher  could  have  imparted.  But  the  important 
point  is  that  it  illustrates  the  equal  social  footing 
which  the  blind  boys  had  attained  in  this  group  of 
very    normal    seeing    youths. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  much  the  power  of  these 
two  organizations,  when  the  Scout  Master  and  the 
Camp  Fire  Guardian  believe  so  fervently  in  their 
work  that  they   make   it   little   less   than   a   religion. 

Success,  though,  requires  that  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time  in  the  weekly  program  be  given  to  Camp 
Fire  and  Boy  Scout  activity.  Insistence  upon  the 
boys  and  girls  performing  every  part  of  the  work 
which  they  profess  to  do  is  absolutely  essential.  Any 
pretence  is  as  demoralizing  in  Camp  Fire  work  and 
Boy  Scout  work  as  it  is  in  the  church.  The  Scout 
Master  and  the  Guardian  are  dealing  with  the  most 
sacred  impulses  and  emotions  of  adolescent  life. 
These  activities  enable  them  to  enter  upon  an  inti- 
macy of  relationship  with  the  youth  which  few  other 
persons  ever  dare  to  attempt.  For  this  reason  there 
must  be  absolutely  no  sham.  The  Guardian  and  the 
Scout   Master   must   invariably   ring   true. 

SUMMER     SCHOOL 

During  the  past  four  years  Cleveland  has  con- 
ducted a  summer  school  class  for  blind  boys.  This 
summer  a  class  for  girls  was  opened.  Cincinnati 
has  conducted  music  classes  during  the  summer  for 
such  of  its  pupils  as  seemed  to  show  most  progress 
in   this   subject. 
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The  first  three  summer  sessions  of  the  Boys'  Class 
in  Cleveland  were  conducted  along  the  lines  of  phys- 
ical education  and  general  observation  work.  The 
man  who  acts  as  Scout  Master  and  physical  director 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  class.  The  boys  went 
for  long  hikes  through  the  country  and  spent  two 
forenoons  each  week  at  the  lake.  The  entire  class 
learned  to  swim  and  some  of  them  to  row  a  boat. 
They  learned  to  recognize  some  of  the  common 
trees,  to  pick  out  many  of  the  bird  calls  and  learned 
from  observation  many  of  the  habits  of  their  feath- 
ered friends.  Excursions  to  farms  were  connected 
up  with  geography  lessons  upon  the  wheat  districts, 
the  corn  belt  and  the  dairying  industry.  Truck  gar- 
dening was  studied  at  first  hand.  Many  vague  con- 
ceptions of  fire  engines,  locomotives,  auto  trucks 
and  various  other  things  so  familiar  to  the  seeing 
child  were  cleared  up  by  frequent  and  thorough  ex- 
amination of  these  objects  under  the  direction  of 
the    teacher. 

This  summer  our  older  boys  have  been  organized 
into  a  salesmanship  class,  with  regular  morning  lec- 
tures and  daily  practice  in  canvassing  and  keeping 
of  accounts.  After  the  regular  morning  lecture  and 
general  discussion  of  their  previous  day's  experiences 
the  boys  scatter  to  their  various  districts  of  the  city 
where  they  resume  their  house  to  house  soliciting. 
The  teacher  patrols  these  districts  and  the  laggard 
who  yields  to  the  temptation  to  find  a  shady  spot  in 
which  to  while  away  the  hot  part  of  the  day  is  very 
likely  to  be  interrupted  by  the  teacher  who  demands 
an  explanation.  If  it  seems  wise,  the  teacher  will 
then  assist  the  boy  sympathetically  with  his  next  two 
or  three  prospective  customers  and  will  correct  any 
error  which  may  have  crept  into  the  presentation 
of    his    case 

INDUSTRIAL    TRAINING 

The  Day  Schools  of  Ohio  have,  until  this  last  year, 
done  very  little  in  the  way  of  industrial  training. 
The  children  are  rather  young,  very  few  being  more 
than  fifteen  years  of  age.  It  is  the  conviction  of  the 
Day  School  teachers  that  when  a  thorough  course  in 
Manual  Training  is  afforded,  beginning  with  the 
Kindergarten  and  leading  up  through  the  grades, 
trade  training  may  well  be  deferred  until  the  time 
when  the  youth  is  thinking  most  seriously  of  how 
he   is  to   earn   his   livelihood. 

If  he  has  thorough  command  of  his  hands,  the 
simple  trades  usually  taught  to  the  blind  can  be 
readily  learned  in  a  few  months  by  the  boy  of  seven- 
teen. Seventeen  is  not  too  late  to  enter  upon  the 
more   difficult   trade    of   piano   tuning   and   repairing. 

This  year  in  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  chair  caning 
and  repairing  and  commercial  reed  work  have  been 
taught  to  our  boys  who  show  little  promise  of  fur- 
ther development  in  the  purely  manual  training  class. 
A  piano  tuning  class  also  was  opened  by  the  Cleve- 
land Public  Schools  which  is  housed  in  a  shop  as 
well  equipped  as  is  the  average  tuning  shop  in  our 
large  residential  schools.  The  first  task  confronting 
the  teacher  seemed  to  be  to  raise  the  standard  of 
workmanship  among  the  tuners  of  the  city.  Some 
of  those  who  had  never  completed  their  course  at 
any  regular  tuning  school  were  induced  to  enroll  in 
this  class.  When  these  men  are  trained  night  classes 
will  be  opened  for  the  benefit  of  any  blind  tuner 
in    the    city    who    may    feel    that    he    needs    assistance 


along  any  particular  line  or  with  any  special  prob- 
lem. The  Day  classes  will  then  be  open  to  the 
older  boys  and  young  men  who  wish  to  learn  the 
trade.  The  teacher  in  charge  of  the  tuning  class 
is  also  the  tuner  of  the  pianos  in  the  Cleveland 
School  buildings.  This  enables  him  to  give  his 
pupils  considerable  apprenticeship  on  the  Public 
School  pianos  before  turning  them  out  as  finished 
tuners. 

Permit  me  to  add  that  I  am  convinced  that  we 
should  defer  the  selection  of  boys  for  the  tuning 
department  until  they  have  reached  an  age  at  which 
we  can  form  some  fairly  satisfactory  estimate  of 
the  kind  of  a  citizen  they  are  going  to  make.  Too 
many  blind  men  are  already  at  large  in  the  com- 
munity tinkering  with,  people's  pianos  who  ought 
never  to  have  been  allowed  to  consider  themselves 
eligible   for   such    a    calling. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  cordial  rela- 
tionship between  the  Day  Schools  of  Ohio  and  the 
State  Institution  makes  it  feasible  for  the  smaller 
cities  to  depend  upon  the  residential  school  for 
much    of    the    trade    instruction    required. 

VOCATIONAL    GUIDANCE 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  recent  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Day  Schools  to  deal  intelligently  with 
the  problem  of  vocational  training  of  persons  handi- 
capped by  defective  vision  is  the  creation  this  year 
of  the  position  of  Vocational  Guidance  teacher  for 
the  Cleveland  department.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
a  large  proportion  of.  the  successful  graduates  of 
our  schools  do  not  earn  their  living  by  occupations 
specifically  taught  them  as  pupils.  Furthermore,  the 
Day  Schools  are  enrolling  an  increasing  number  of 
pupils  possessing  considerable  useful  vision.  The 
occupational  possibilities  open  to  these  pupils  has 
never  been  thoroughly  studied.  It  was  these  con- 
siderations which  determined  me  to  ask  for  a  person 
of  resource  and  experience  to  undertake  the  voca- 
tional guidance  and  to  supply  when  necesary  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  vocational  training  to  the  older 
pupils   in   the   Cleveland   department. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  this  teacher  to  study  the 
older  pupils  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  their  incli- 
nations and  possibilities.  She  will  then  aid  them  in 
planning  their  course  of  study  and  supervise  their 
work  in  the  upper  grades  especially  in  High  School. 
Special  arrangements  for  specific  instruction  in  cer- 
tain subjects  not  offered  by  the  Public  Schools  must 
be  made.  If  time  permits  a  certain  amount  of  such 
instruction  will  be  given  by  the  vocational  guidance 
teacher. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  this  teacher  to  study  this 
community,  to  make  friends  among  the  business  and 
professional  people,  to  seek  out  openings  for  gradu- 
ates of  this  department.  An  advisory  committee  of 
business  men  has  already  been  partially  organized 
to  give  counsel  and  assistance  :n  the  training  and 
placement  of  pupils.  The  responsibility  of  the  voca- 
tional guidance  teacher  will  not  end  until  the  pupil 
has  been  successfully  fitted  into  the  community  or 
has    been    pronounced    a    hopeless    case. 

SIGHT      SAVING      CLASSES 

Permit  me  now  to  refer  to  a  recent  outgrowth  of 
the  Day  School  work  which  is  almost  as  revolution- 
ary in  nature  as  the  Day  School  plan  itself.  Under 
the   Ohio   Law  establishing   Day   Schools  for  the  blind, 
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any  person  who  by  reason  of  defective  vision  can- 
not profitably  or  safely  be  educated  in  the  public 
schools  in  the  ordinary  way  shall  be  considered  as 
blind.  In  other  words,  any  child  who  cannot  without 
assistance  avail  himself  of  the  ordinary  facilities  of 
the  public  school  is  educationally  blind.  Among 
those  children,  though,  there  will  be  found  a  large 
number  of  pupils  who  can  make  certain  use  of  ordi- 
nary print  books.  They  cannot  see  the  blackboard 
from  the  front  seat  and  any  continued  use  of  the 
text-book  in  ordinary  print  is  injurious  to  their  weak 
eyes.  The  experience  of  every  teacher  of  the  blind 
will  demonstrate  that  few  such  pupils  ever  become 
good  finger  readers,  and  those  who  do  seldom  make 
much  use  of  the  art  of  touch  reading  after  they  have 
left  school.  The  most  that  is  usually  claimed  regard- 
ing such  pupils  is  that,  by  using  their  fingers  for 
reading  purposes  they  relieve  their  eyes  of  the  strain 
during  childhood  and  conserve  the  limited  vision 
which  they  possess  for  use  in  later  life.  A  great 
deal  of  energy  and  time  is  consumed  in  acquiring 
the  accomplishment.  Many  such  pupils  do  little 
more  than  pretend  to  read  with  their  fingers.  Sight 
is  resorted  to  whenever  in  doubt  or  whenever  time 
is  a  consideration.  The  practice  of  reading  raised 
white  dots  upon  white  paper  with  the  eyes  is  usually 
attended  with  far  more  eye  strain  than  is  the  read- 
ing of  ordinary  print.  This  eye  strain  is  accentu- 
ated when  the  lighting  conditions  are  not  the  best 
as  is  frequently  the  case  in  school  rooms  designed 
for   persons   without  sight. 

During  the  past  few  years,  public  school  systems 
have  made  special  provision  for  border-line  eye 
cases.  Classes  for  such  children  are  variously 
known  as:  "Classes  for  Semi-seeing  Children," 
"Conservation  of  Vision  Classes,"  and  "Sight-Saving 
Classes."  It  is  agreed  that  by  whatever  name  they 
are  known  the  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the 
fact  that  the  pupils  see  and  not  upon  their  defect 
of  vision.  Much  of  the  benefit  derived  from  the 
separation  of  such  children  from  the  finger  readers 
will  be  lost  if  we  do  not  train  them  to  minimize  the 
social  and  industrial  effect  of  their  limitation  in 
vision.  They  should  never  be  allowed  to  regard 
themselves  as  blind  and  the  public  should  be  kept 
from    associating    them    with    blindness. 

BASIS     OF     SELECTION     OF     PUPILS 

There  are  two  tests  by  which  pupils  for  the  con- 
servation of  vision  classes  are  selected:  The  first 
is  the  schoolman's  test;  any  child  who  cannot  keep 
pace  with  his  classmates  without  special  assistance 
but  who  can  safely  make  a  limited  use  of  ordinary 
print  is  considered  a  candidate  for  these  classes. 
The  medical  test  is  not  yet  clear.  No  formal  state- 
ment has  been  agreed  upon  which  exactly  describes 
the  eye  condition  of  a  pupil  which  should  entitle 
him  to  the  assistance  of  the  conservation  of  vision 
class.  Each  case  must  be  considered  upon  its  own  mer- 
its. The  degree  of  vision  of  children  assigned  to 
these  classes  is  somewhere  between  6/60  and  6/15's; 
though  a  high  degree  of  myopia  or  astigmatism,  or  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  retina  may  indicate  the  as- 
signment of  certain  children  with  more  than  6/15's 
vision  to  such  classes.  Also  some  children  with  a 
vision  as  low  as  6/30  in  both  eyes  do  not  seem  to 
be  seriously  handicapped  in  regular  classroom  work. 
Close   attention   to   this   point   over   a   number   of   years 


will,  it  is  hoped,  result  in  a  more  exact  description 
of  eye  conditions  which  indicate  attendance  in  a 
sight-saving  class. 

Sight-saving  classes  have  three  well-defined  aims: 
First,  to  minimize  the  eye  strain  during  the  school 
life  of  the  child;  second,  to  teach  each  individual 
pupil  how  to  conserve  his  own  limited  vision  and, 
third,  to  give  such  vocational  guidance,  and  if  neces- 
sary such  vocational  training  as  will  enable  him  to 
fill  a  useful  place  in  the  community  where  he  will 
be  least  handicapped  by  his  defect  of  vision  and 
where  he  will   be  subjected  to  the  least  eye  strain. 

Rooms  selected  for  sight-saving  classes  should  have 
certain  essential  conditions.  The  natural  and  artifi- 
cial light  should  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that 
of  the  best  classroom  for  children  with  normal  vision. 
This  means  that  the  light  should  be  sufficient  at  all 
times  and  should  not  fluctuate  unduly.  Glare  should 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  not  only  by  controlling 
the  light  at  the  sources  but  by  refinishing  the  wood- 
work and  walls  with  a  mat  surface  and  decorating 
the  room  with  a  soft  neutral  color.  Whenever  pos- 
sible the  sky  should  be  visible  from  every  part  of 
the  room  in  which  a  child  is  required  to  work.  The 
most  important  part  of  the  equipment  of  such  a  room 
is  the  blackboard  which  should  be  kept  in  good  con- 
dition. The  area  of  blackboard  should  not  be 
less  than  sixteen  square  feet  per  pupil.  Expe- 
rience has  shown  that  adequate  space  for  exercise 
and  game  work  is  not  provided  where  there  is  not 
an  allowance  of  at  least  ninety  square  feet  of  floor 
area  per  pupil;  the  tendency  to  a  high  blood  pressure 
among  many  of  the  pupils  with  defect  of  vision  makes 
it  very  advisable  that  the  room  be  located  upon 
the  floor  in  the  school  building  which  will  necessitate 
the  least  climbing  of  stairs  on  the  part  of.  the  chil- 
dren. 

PLAN     OF    OPERATION 

The  plan  of  operation  of  sight  saving  classes  is 
not  unlike  that  of  the  public  school  classes  for  the 
blind.  The  children  prepare  their  work  in  the  spe- 
cial class  rooms  whenever  necessary,  but  recite  so 
far  as  is  practicable  in  the  room  with  the  normal 
children.  In  the  special  room  no  effort  is  made  to 
teach  the  children  to  read  with  their  fingers,  though 
much  attention  is  given  to  teaching  them  to  do  their 
hand-work  and  typewriting  with  little  or  no  use  of 
the  eyes.  By  so  doing  it  is  hoped  to  minimize  the 
handicap  of  short  sight,  and  to  reduce  eye  strain 
growing  out  of  an  habitual  effort  to  see  what  they 
are  doing  with  their  hands.  The  written  work  of 
such  pupils  is  done  upon  the  blackboard,  upon  an 
unglazed  paper  with  a  soft  heavy  pencil,  or  upon 
the  typewriter  where  care  is  used  to  follow  the 
touch  system.  A  very  limited  supply  of  textbooks 
in  a  large  heavy  ink  type  has  been  prepared  for  the 
use  of  these  children.  The  paper  employed  in  these 
books  has  a  mat  surface  and  is  of  a  slightly  buff 
tint. 

The  first  class  for  border-line  eye  cases  to  be 
opened  in  this  country  was  organized  by  the  Boston 
Public  Schools  in  the  Spring  of  1909,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  In  the 
fall  of  the  same  year  Cleveland  opened  a  similar 
class  and  since  that  time  the  work  has  spread  to 
eleven  other  cities.  The  rapidity  with  which  various 
boards  of  education   have   undertaken   to  operate   such 
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classes  indicates  the  need  which  they  fill,  This 
development  in  educational  work  reaches  a  hitherto 
neglected  and  misunderstood  class  of  children.  In 
the  past,  a  few  of  them  have  found  their  way  to 
institutions  for  the  blind,  a  few  more  have  managed 
to  get  through  the  public  schools  with  more  or  less 
permanent  ill  effects  from  undue  eye  strain,  but  a 
great  majority  have  either  been  excused  from  the 
operation  of  the  compulsory  school  attendance  law, 
or  have  worried  along  gaining  more  or  less  benefit 
from  the  class  attendance  until  such  time  as  their 
age  or  grade  enabled  them  to  go  to  work.  In  their 
selection  of  an  occupation  they  have  received  little 
or  no  guidance  or  assistance.  Consequently  they 
have  drifted  into  jobs  which  have  little  merit  beyond 
the  fact  that  their  limited  degree  of  vision  did  not 
for  a  time  at  least  prevent  them  from  performing 
their  tasks  satisfactorily.  Many  such  persons,  ambi- 
tious "to  get  ahead,"  have  selected  occupations  with 
little  regard  to  the  amount  of  eye  strain  involved. 
To  this  fact  we  may  fairly  attribute  a  considerable 
amount  of  unnecessary  blindness  during  adult  life. 
Among  the  contemplated  developments  in  sight 
saving  class  work  in  certain  of  the  Ohio  cities,  dur- 
ing the  coming  school  year,  is  the  addition  to  the 
staff  of  a  supervising  eye  specialist.  The  duty  of 
the  eye  specialist  will  be  to  make  frequent  visits  to 
the  sight  saving  classrooms  to  consult  with  the 
teacher  and  the  pupils  in  the  schoolroom  as  to  the 
best  method  of  conserving  the  vision  of  the  children. 

DANGERS     TO     BE     AVOIDED 

In  the  growth  of  this  work  certain  dangers  should 
be  guarded  against.  Children  should  not  be  assigned 
to  such  classes  who  have  so  little  vision  that  they 
cannot  make  some  practical  use  of  ordinary  print 
books.  If  care  is  not  taken  in  this  particular,  schools 
will  be  rearing  an  illiterate  class  of  children  who 
can  neither  read  with  their  fingers  nor  with  their 
eyes  from  ink  print  books  of  a  size  of  type  generally 
available  to  them.  Another  grave  danger  is  that, 
owing  to  a  mistaken  idea  of  economy,  too  many 
pupils  may  be  assigned  to  a  single  teacher.  Expe- 
rience has  shown,  I  believe,  that  very  rarely  good 
work  results  when  a  teacher  is  assigned  more  than 
ten  pupils.  When  a  teacher  claims  to  be  handling, 
with  satisfaction,  more  than  ten  pupils  it  usually 
develops  that  she  lacks  a  broad  view  of  her  duties 
and  is  leaving  undone  much  of  the  manual  and  phys- 
ical training  and  social  work  so  essential  to  true  suc- 
cess in  the  operation  of  sight  saving  classes.  Such 
teachers  are  also  frequently  omitting  to  go  back  into 
the  child's  educational  career  in  search  of  the  weak 
spots   due  to  past  neglect. 

COST     OF     DAY     SCHOOLS     AND     STATE     SUBSIDY 

Few  forms  of  statistics  are  less  satisfactory  for 
comparative  purposes  than  are  those  relating  to  per 
capita  cost  in  different  public  school  systems.  As 
regards  classes  for  the  blind,  part  of  the  difficulty 
lies  in  the  lack  of  agreement  as  to  just  what  should 
be  charged  to  this  department.  The  average  annual 
per  capita  cost  in  Ohio  cities  last  year,  was  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  two  hundred  dollars. 
While  this  is  far  short  of  the  average  annual  per 
capita  cost  of  the  residential  school  for  the  blind 
of  the  state,  it  is  far  in  excess  of  the  average  annual 
per  capita  cost  of  instruction  of  normal  children  in 
the  public  schools.      It   is,   in  fact,   a   higher  per   capita 


cost  than  that  of  the  instruction  of  any  other  class 
of  pupils  in  the  city.  This  situation  necessitates  a 
continual  struggle  with  the  watch  dogs  of  the  school 
treasury,  to  secure  adequate  provision  for  the  blind. 
In  many  places  the  success  of  the  department  de- 
pends more  upon  the  supervisor's  ability  to  present 
his  case  to  those  in  authority  than  to  his  educational 
aims  and  his  administrative  powers.  For  this  reason 
three  states  have  granted  a  subsidy  from  the  gen- 
eral treasury  of  the  commonwealth  to  aid  in  the  sup- 
port  of   the   instruction    of   the   blind. 

In  1913  Ohio  granted  to  school  districts  in  the 
State  conducting  departments  for  blind  an  annual 
per  capita  state  subsidy  of  two  hundred  dollars.  In 
1917  this  subsidy  was  increased  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  This  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  is 
allowed  for  all  pupils  enrolled  for  a  school  year  of 
nine  months.  A  proportionate  part  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  is  allowed  for  pupils  enrolled  for 
part  of  a  school  year  less  than  nine  months.  There- 
fore, a  school  in  which  half  of  its  pupils  are  enrolled 
for  nine  months  and  half  of  them  enrolled  for  but 
four  and  one-half  months,  the  average  per  capita 
allowance  from  the  State  would  be  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  and  one-half  dollars.  While  this  is  an 
extreme  proportion  of  pupils  enrolled  for  less  than 
a  school  year,  it  illustrates  that  the  average  per 
capita  allowance  may  be  and  in  fact  usually  is  con- 
siderably less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
The  estimated  average  per  capita  cost  for  the  school 
year  1917-18  of  the  Department  for  the  Blind  in 
Cleveland  will  be  about  two  hundred  and  tyenty-five 
dollars.  This  probably  will  be  practically  covered 
by  the  State  grant.  While  such  State  subsidies  re- 
move many  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  successful 
administration  of  a  city  department  for  the  blind, 
the  practice  is  bad  public  economy  unless  the  State 
sees  to  it  that  certain  standard  requirements  are  fixed 
with  which  cities  must  comply  in  order  to  receive 
the  state  grant.  This  was  not  done  in  Ohio  until 
the    Spring   of    1917. 

FUTURE      DEVELOPMENTS 

From  present  indications  it  would  seem  that  the 
next  few  years  will  see  a  marked  development  in 
day  school  work.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  to- 
ward a  strict  separation  of  the  finger  readers  from 
those  defective  eyesight  cases  where  there  is  a  resi- 
due of  light  admitting  of  a  limted  use  of  print.  The 
recognition  of  this  new  class  of  border  line  cases  has 
given  more  significance  to  the  Day  School  work  for 
the  blind  than  was  apparent  a  few  years  ago.  This 
class  of  pupils  far  outnumbers  the  finger  readers. 
Recent  surveys  made  in  Ohio  and  Massachusetts 
would  indicate  that  every  city  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand inhabitants  has  a  sufficient  number  of  such 
pupils  to  warrant  the  organization  of  a  special  center. 

In  communities  where  Day  School  departments 
have  been  organized  the  teacher  naturally  becomes 
a  source  of  general  information  regarding  matters 
relating  to  the  blind.  Parents  of  blind  children 
under  school  age  turn  to  the  local  teacher  of  the 
blind  for  counsel  and  help  in  rearing  their  little  one. 
It  is  the  practice  of  teachers  to  call  on  parents  of 
such  prospective  pupils  to  give  advice  wherever  pos- 
sible. Next  year  in  Cleveland  a  special  teacher  will 
be  assigned  during  part  time  to  supervise  the  pre- 
school  training   of   such   children.      It   is   probable   that 
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with  the  expanding  conception  of  the  function  of 
the  Day  School  increasing  attention  will  be  given  this 
field    of   endeavor. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  Public  School  De- 
partment for  the  Blind  there  was  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  Day  School  teachers  to  exaggerate  the 
shortcomings  of  the  institution  and  to  minimize  the 
difficulties  confronting  the  Day  School.  Upon  the 
other  hand,  the  institution  man  had  little  faith  in 
the  Public  School  and  I  fear  he  regarded  the  Day 
School  pupils  as  victims  of  a  very  serious  educa- 
tional blunder.  This  however  is  in  the  past.  The 
Day  School  man  has  come  to  recognize  the  fuller 
significance   of   his   mission. 

With  the  perfection  of  the  machinery  for  dealing 
with  the  broader  aspects  of  the  blind  child's  edu- 
cation, the  Day  Schools  have  won  many  sympathetic 
friends  among  the  more  progressive  institution  men. 
The  Day  School  movement  and  the  recent  change 
in  point  of  view  of  the  institution  men  are  both 
outgrowths  of  a  modern  spirit  in  social  work  which 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  family  life  and 
the  dangers  attendant  upon  segregation. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  a  rather  long  ranged  pre- 
diction, I  will  say  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the 
Day  School  and  the  Residential  School  will  not  be 
far  apart  in  their  method  of  operation.  For  years 
some  institutions  have  made  more  or  less  use  of  the 
local  Public  Schools  for  the  training  of  certain  se- 
lected  pupils. 

During  the  coming  year  Cleveland  will  open  a 
training  cottage.  To  this  will  be  assigned  selected 
groups  of  children  for  certain  forms  of  training.  The 
term  of  residence  will  probably  never  exceed  a  year 
and  in  order  to  keep  alive  the  family  ties  the  chil- 
dren will  be  required  to  spend  at  least  one  day  a 
week  at  home.  Ilere  the  older  girls  will  be  taught 
practical    housekeeping.      Here    the    younger    children, 


whose  parents  in  spite  of  the  visiting  teachers  have 
failed  to  afford  training  in  such  matters  as  dressing, 
eating  properly  and  the  like,  will  be  taken  for  short 
periods  of  instruction.  Here,  too,  the  older  boys  will 
be  placed  for  a  few  months'  observation  and  train- 
ing when  their  teachers  become  convinced  that  such 
a   course    is    desirable. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  explained  that  the  children 
residing  in  the  training  cottage  will  attend  the  pub- 
lic school  classes  in  the  same  way  as  do  those  living 
at    home. 

It  should  be  said  that  this  provision  for  the  board 
ing  of  a  certain  number  of  children  was  made  more 
easily  obtainable  by  reason  of  a  special  State  grant 
subsidizing  the  undertaking.  Doubtless,  if  the  need 
is  demonstrated  other  cities  and  other  States  will 
make    similar   arrangements. 

Another  immediate  development  in  Day  School 
work  is  the  Vocational  Guidance  teacher  whose 
duties  have  been  outlined  in  another  part  of  this 
paper.  The  Day  School  has  an  advantage  over  most 
institutions  in  this  department  of  educational  work. 
The  district  served  is  small  and  the  pupils  live  and 
work  in  the  same  community  with  the  school.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  study  the  community  and  to  fit 
the  child  into  it.  Follow  up  work  will  be  both  easy 
and  effective  as  it  can  be  done  by  those  having  a 
hand    in    the    pupils'    training. 

Plans  are  already  on  foot  in  certain  Pacific  Coast 
cities  to  open  Night  School  classes  for  the  blind 
adults.  It  is  quite  probable  that  as  the  need  is 
demonstrated  many  cities  will  not  delay  much  longer 
in    responding  to   the   demand. 

The  city  of  Cincinnati  has  recently  authorized  the 
employment  of  a  home  teacher  for  adults.  This  may 
become  the  accepted  responsibility  of  Day  School  de- 
partments. 


Outdoor  Relief  for  the  Blind 

By  AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind 


Some  one  has  well  said  that  the  man  — 
"Who  does  the  best  his  circumstance  allows, 
Does  well, — acts  nobly;  angels  could  no  more." 
And  another  has  declared  that  "God  never  made  an 
independent  man."  These  sayings  are  not  offered 
in  extenuation  of  any  drooping  ambition  or  any 
failure  to  maintain  a  proper  personal  pride  or  high 
standard  of  industry  and  perseverance;  and  our 
schools  may  well  continue  to  encourage  the  maxi- 
mum of  self-dependence  in  their  graduates  and  of 
creditable  participation  in  the  world's  work.  And 
we  should  all  be  carefull  not  in  any  way  to  under- 
mine the  continued  success  of  any  of  the  existing 
branches  of  well  considered  public  service.  But  jus- 
tice should  be  tempered  with  mercy;  and  a  strenu- 
ous conscience  concerning  one's  own  duty  should  not 
crowd  out  the  spiric  A  helpful  charity  toward  our 
less  successful   neighbors. 


*  Read   at   the    1917   A.    A.    W.    B.    Conference,    Port- 
land,   Me. 


It  is  neither  necessary  nor  wise  for  us  to  at- 
tempt to  defeat  or  postpone  what  our  common  hu- 
manity is  widely  seeking  to  accomplish;  and  we  may 
well  endeavor  to  assist  them  in  accomplishing  their 
benevolent  designs  in  the  wisest  possible  ways.  To 
those  blind  persons  unable  to  win  a  living  wage,  the 
world  seems  clearly  disposed  to  afford  substantial 
relief.  The  policy  has  gained  currency;  and  it  is  not 
our  primary  duty  to  establish  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  rests.  Yet  we  may  well  draw 
helpful  suggestions  from  the  fields  of  kindred 
philanthropic  movements,  such  as  those  of  old-age 
pensions,  teachers'  retirement  fund,  mothers'  pen- 
sions, and  the  like.  I  have  hurriedly  brought  to- 
gether some  of  the  facts  relating  to  these  move- 
ments and  some  of  the  problems  encountered  by 
the  Michigan  Association  in  attempting  to  deal  with 
this  matter  of  outdoor  relief;  but  am  well  aware  of 
marked  local  differences  in  the  several  states,  and  am 
1  ere  more  as  a  student  than  as  a   teacher. 
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OLD-AGE     PENSIONS 

During  the  past  few  years  there  have  been  var- 
ious attempts  made  by  persons  interested  in  social 
and  labor  legislation  to  promote  the  establishment  in 
the  United  States  of  old-age  pension  schemes  by  civil 
authorities  and  also  by  private  corporations.  Every 
advanced  country  in  the  world  except  this  country 
has  enacted  some  form  of  public  old-age  pension 
scheme  whereby  members  of  the  working  classes  upon 
arrival  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  or  seventy  years  may 
retire    with    an    assured    pension    sufficient    to    obviate 
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the  necessity  of  public  relief.  Such  pensions  are 
usually  provided  from  funds  to  which  the  benefi- 
ciary makes  a  contribution  along  with  his  employer 
and  state;  in  England  they  are  provided  entirely  from 
the  public  treasury.  In  the  United  States  some  of 
the  civil  authorities  have  made  provision  for  the  re- 
tirement of  their  own  employes,  but  thus  far  pro- 
vision for  the  old-age  incapacities  of  industrial  em- 
ployes has  been  made  only  here  and  there  by  the 
larger  corporations.  *  *  *  The  most  serious  defect, 
however,  with  the  American  plan  of  leaving  the  es- 
tablishment of  old-age  pensions  to  private  initiative 
is  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  lowest  paid  workers 
who  are  most  liable  to  require  public  assistance  in 
old  age,  are  not  included.  It  is  for  this  reason  pri- 
marily that  social  workers  and  insurance  enthusiasts 
maintain  that  a  universal  compulsory  system  provided 
by  public  authority  is  the  only  proper  solution.  The 
predominant  opinion  in  this  country  has  been  that 
such  a  system  should  require  the  contributions  from 
the  beneficiaries  and  from  employers  to  be  supple- 
mented  and   administered  by  the   State. 

As  Dr.  R.  Meeker,  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  has  pointed  out,  even  Turkey  is 
ahead    of    the    United    States    in    the    field    of    old-age 


pension  legislation.  Well-known  insurance  experts, 
like  M.  M.  Dawson,  have  testified  that  "Since  adopt- 
ing sickness  insurance  and  old-age  pensions,  Ger- 
many has  added  twelve  years  to  the  average  life  of 
her  working  population."  It  has  been  strongly  as- 
serted that  "the  insurance  monopoly  is  fighting  the 
creation  of  government  insurance  funds."  Various 
authorities  have  declared  that  "Present  means  of 
dealing  with  sickness,  unemployment,  and  old-age 
disability  in  this  country  are  totally  inadequate  to 
the    need." 

The  Ohio  Old-Age  Pension  League  has  initiated  a 
bill  with  the  following  main  features:  A  minimum 
age  limit  of  65  years;  persons  with  a  yearly  in- 
come of  less  than  $240.00  from  other  sources  to  be 
eligible;  property  holdings  to  the  amount  of  $1500.00 
to  be  exempted  in  computing  income;  5%  per  annum 
of  the  value  of  real  estate  in  excess  of  $1500.00  to 
be  regarded  as  income;  dependent  inmates  of  public 
institutions  to  be  ineligible;  juvenile  or  probate  courts 
to  have  charge  of  the  administration;  inheritance 
taxes  to  be  the  chief  source  of  the  required  reve- 
nues; and  the  maximum  annual  pension  to  be  $240.00. 

In  the  plan  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
fund  of  $5,000,000.00  to  provide  pensions  to  minis- 
ters voluntarily  retiring  at  the  age  of  68  years, 
widows'  pensions  of  $300.00  and  upward  are  pro- 
vided for;  also  orphans'  benefits  as  follows:  for 
those  under  7  years  of  age,  $'100.00  per  year;  those 
between  7  and  14  years,  $200.00;  and  those  from  14 
to    21    years,    $300.00. 

mothers'  pensions 

"The  general  principle  of  state  aid  in  the  rearing 
of  children  of  necessitous  families  has  been  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  public  opinion."  And  the 
movement,  begun  in  1912,  for  the  assistance  of  wid- 
owed and  other  self-dependent  mothers  of  minor  chil- 
dren has  gained  distinct  recognition  in  a  majority  of 
the  states  of  the  Union,  though  with  wide  varia- 
tions of  method  and  of  detailed  provisions,  especially 
regarding  the  qualifications  of  the  recipients  of  the 
aid  afforded.  The  general  aim  is  to  enable  the  chil- 
dren to  have  suitable  home  care  and  training  and 
full  opportunity  for  acquiring  a  good  practical  edu- 
cation. It  is  important  that  the  child  should  not  be 
prematurely  withdrawn  from  school  and  forced  into 
arduous  wage-earning  employment;  and  it  seems 
equally  important  that  the  home-maker  should  not  be 
obliged  to  go  out  to  service  to  earn  her  own  and 
her   child's   daily   bread. 

In  a  few  states,  divorced  and  deserted  mothers 
are  discriminated  against,  because  of  a  supposition 
that  otherwise  divorce  and  desertion  would  be  en- 
couraged, although  it  has  been  strongly  claimed  by 
judges  and  others  in  such  states  that  three-fourths 
of  the  divorced  and  deserted  mothers  were  deserving 
of  the  relief  afforded  to  other  mothers,  and  in  most 
of  the  states  they  receive  the  pension  the  same  as 
other  mothers,  if  otherwise  proper  guardians.  In 
some  cases  either  parent  unable  to  support  the  chil- 
dren or  even  a  grandparent  in  charge  of  such  chil- 
dren may  receive  the  assistance.  In  various  states 
the  beneficiaries  include  some  or  all  of  the  following: 
mothers  who  are  widowed  or  divorced  or  who  have 
been    deserted    for    more    than    three    months;    mothers 
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with  husbands  in  prison  or  in  insane  asylums  or  in 
an  institution  for  the  blind  or  otherwise  totally  in- 
capacitated physically  or  mentally  for  wage-earning 
employment,   but   otherwise   proper  guardians. 

In  several  states  the  average  allowance  per  month 
is  from  $20.00  to  $25.00;  and  the  California  Supreme 
Court  holds  that  the  mothers'  pension  fund  is  as 
much  a  public  fund  as  is  the  public  school  fund. 

In  passing  on  from  these  general  features  of  the 
situation  toward  an  outline  examination  of  a  par- 
ticular attempt,  after  deliberate  examination,  to  em- 
body the  best  features  and  avoid  the  most  glaring 
defects  of  various  current  American  plans  of  out- 
door relief,  and  without  adducing  any  tedious  array 
of  statistics,  the  writer  begs  leave  to  cite  a  few  par- 
agraphs recently  submitted  by  him  in  another  con- 
nection. 

GRATUITIES     AND     AUGMENTATION     OF     WAGES 

It  perhaps  goes  without  saying  that  every  man  or 
woman  able  and  willing  to  do  marketable  work  while 
in  health,  should  have  all  reasonable  encouragements 
to  keep  his  or  her  powers  fully  and  usefully  em- 
ployed. It  is  better  for  the  health  and  the  peace  of 
mind  of  the  individual  and  better  for  the  rest  of 
the  household,  the  neighborhood  and  the  municipality. 
If  one  can  earn  even  one-half  the  cost  of  his  mainte- 
nance, it  is  better  to  have  him  doing  this  with  hearty 
cheer  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  some  of  the  fruits  of 
industry,  than  to  leave  him  to  pine  or  languish  in 
enforced   idleness   or   involuntary   servitude. 

Every  sane  and  normal  man  or  woman  prizes  the 
privilege  of  deciding  for  himself  or  herself  just  how 
some  of  the  rewards  of  industry  shall  be  spent;  and 
to  withhold  this  privilege  is  to  impose  a  hards  up 
that  is  sure  in  a  majority  of  cases  to  undermine  the 
spirit  of  industry,  selfhelpfulness  and  co-operation 
in  the  world's  work.  To  compel  a  disabled  man  to 
toil  or  starve  may  have  satisfied  a  Spartan  standard 
of  public  duty;  but  in  an  age  that  accepts  the  dictum 
that  "Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,"  it  would 
surely  do  no  violence  to  a  sound  public  policy 
were  we  to  decree  that  t'e  handicapped  citizen  who 
is  unable  to  earn  the  cost  of  tVe  average  standard 
of  living  shall  be  afforded  food  and  shelter  at  the 
price  of  one-half  his  earning  capacity,  the  other  one- 
half  to  be  saved  or  spent  by  himself  as  he  may  elect. 
The  humiliation  of  being  obliged  to  make  an  argu- 
ment with  one's  county  or  township  authorities  or 
other  guardian  whenever  he  has  occasion  to  spend 
a  dime  or  a  dollar  for  a  comb  or  a  cap,  a  hair  cut 
or  a  pair  of  shoes,  a  postage  stamp  or  a  visit  to 
his  aged  mother,  is  a  hardship  which  few  can  fully 
appreciate  who  have  never  experienced  the  extreme 
reverses    of    fortune. 

The  comparatively  small  number  of  suicides  thus 
far  brought  to  public  attention  as  a  result  of  the 
penury  of  former  wage-earners,  is  surely  creditable 
to  the  character  of  the  great  majority  of  the  victims 
of  misfortune.  But  the  misery  of  abject  poverty  and 
helpless  dependence  upon  the  bounty  and  ideas  of 
others,  is  not  to  be  measured  alone  by  the  number 
of  tragic  victims  slain  by  the  sudden  forfeiture  of 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  When  a  sturdy 
wage-worker,    accustomed    to    earn    a    comfortable    sup- 

Eort  for  himself  and  those  naturally  dependent  upon 
im,  finds  himself  suddenly  shut  in  without  produc- 
tive ability  and  with  no  hereditary  estate  or  reliable 
income  from  t'e  earnings  of  others,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  face  of  nature,  the  field 
of  art  and  the  faces  of  his  friends,  a  truly  dismal  con- 
dition confronts  him,  which  even  t'  e  more  unfortu- 
nate fellow-sufferers,  blinded  in  childhood,  often  fail 
fully  to  realize.thougb  they  too  know  themselves  to  be 
seriously  handicapped  in  the  race  of  life — the  race 
for   vocational    independence   and    self-exoression. 

Some  dim  aopre' ension  of  this  condition  of  things 
has  led  several  sister  states  to  grant  a  stated  gratuity 
to  those  deserving  blind  and  near-blind  inhabitants 
who  have  less  than  n  snecifi>d  annual  income  wh'le 
boarding  or  living  in  their  own  homes  or  among  rela- 
tives or  in  other  private  families,  and  also  a  substan- 
tial augmentation  of  the  wages  of  those  able  to  earn 
less   than    the    cost    of   their    own    support. 


If  an  orderly  and  industriously  disposed  blind  man, 
after  a  reasonable  term  of  apprenticeship  or  even  of 
wage-earning  productivity,  is  found  incapable  of  fully 
earning  ids  own  livelihood,  including  reasonable  va- 
cation and  incidental  expenses,  clothing,  etc.,  or,  say, 
a  minimum  of  $6.00  per  week  while  at  work,  it  is 
believed  that  a  relatively  small  special  annual  appro- 
priation— of  perhaps  $2,500.00  or  $3,000.00 — would 
enable  the  management  so  to  reward  his  industry  by 
a  cash  remuneration  equal  to  one-half  the  market 
value  of  the  product  of  his  industry  as  to  bring  to  . 
this  class  of  inmates  or  assisted  wards  such  a  meas- 
ure of  cheer  and  contentment  as  the  similar  policy 
has  brought  to  the  c.  air-caning  female  inmates  dur- 
ing the  past  eight  years.  It  has  not  been  found  easy 
to  keep  alive  the  courage  and  active  industry  of  the 
male  workers  in  the  minor  branches  of  the  broom 
trade  while  affording  them  no  distinct  remuneration 
for    their    productive    work. 

The  plan  proposed  would  involve  a  concession  to- 
such  assisted  male  wards  in  the  matter  of  board  and 
lodging  similar  to  that  granted  to  a  majority  of  the 
women  during  the  past  eight  years;  but  it  would  not 
involve  any  further  payment  of  unearned  wages,  nor 
in  any  way  diminish  the  earnings  of  the  more  com- 
pletely self-supporting  wage-workers,  while  to  those 
most  needy  and  most  prone  to  discouragement  it 
would  afford  a  positive  incentive  to  well-doing  that 
is    now    lacking. 

However,  as  strenuously  claimed  by  its  active  pro- 
tagonists from  the  first,  the  Institution  should  never 
be  permitted  to  become  a  wholly  eleemosynary  estab- 
lishment for  the  permanent  free  maintenance  of.  any 
class  of  idle  beneficiaries,  however  deserving;  and 
from  t'  e  first,  each  inmate  should  be  given  distinctly 
to  understand  that  whenever  the  time  shall  come, 
after  the  statutory  maximum  period  of  free  prepara- 
tory training,  that  he  is  unable  to  earn  or  pay  for  at 
least  the  major  part  of  the  cost  of  his  maintenance, 
he  can  no  longer  demand  his  board,  lodging,  wash- 
ing and  medical  attendance  at  state  expense.  There 
are  valid  reasons  why  those  (other  than  temporary 
apprentices)  who  are  unable  to  engage  in  productive 
industry,  should  not  be  freely  fed  and  housed  in  an 
employment  institution.  The  deserving  blind  who 
are  aged  and  infirm  or  otherwise  disabled  should  be 
very  kindly  provided  for;  but  this  should  not  be  at- 
tempted at  a  State  workshop  or  employment  institu- 
tion, wdrere  a  very  different  system  of  rules,  methods 
aims  and  principles  should  prevail.  Inmates  should 
be   received   and    retained   only  to   learn   or   to   earn. 

It  seems  clear  therefore  that  a  most  humane  and 
helpful  purpose  would  be  accomplished  if  the  legis- 
lature would  grant  us  a  special  annual  appropriation 
of  at  least  $2,500.00  for  the  reasonable  and  proper 
augmentation  of  wages  earned  by  those  lawful  in- 
mates of  the  Institution  who  are  unable  to  earn  the 
full  cost  of  their  own  support,  and  for  the  proper 
encouragement  of  skill  and  progress  in  the  sightless 
apprentices  after  the  first  few  weeks  of  their  train- 
ing in  each  stage  or  operation  of  their  trade.  After 
a  beginner  has  worked  diligently  for  one  month  or 
two  hundred  hours  at  any  one  process  in  the  indus- 
trial department,  if  he  is  longer  retained  at  that 
task  h°  should  be  permitted  to  receive  a  cash  wage 
of  at  Knst  one-half  the  market  value  of  the  product 
of  his  labor.  If  two  hundred  hours'  practice  at  one 
industrial  operation  does  not  enable  the  learner  to 
turn  out  work  of  definite  value,  he  should  be  either 
transferred  to  a  wholly  different  line  of  work  or  dis- 
charged from  the  department,  as  wholly  ineligible 
for  further  industrial  training.  The  Institution 
should  not  retain  mentally  disqualified  inmates  in- 
definitHv. — ("From  the  Mich.  Employment  Tnst.  for 
the   Blind,    Biennial    'Report.    1916,    pp.    37-30.) 

CONSTITUTIONALITY     OF     CLASS     RELIEF 

Reasonable  provision  for  the  relief  of  a  particular 
group  of  needy  sufferers  is  not  necessarily  unconsti- 
tutional class  legislation.  To  the  timid  objection 
that  other  and  larger  classes  of  invalids  and  unfor- 
tunates may  demand  corresponding  favors  beyond 
what  the  tax  paying  public  could  afford  to  grant  it 
may  be  replied  that,  for  the  past  two-thirds  of  a 
century  the  fundamental  law  of  many  an  enlightened 
state   has  expressly   recognized  a   public   obligation   and 
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disposition  to  extend  specific  assistance  to  certain 
well  denned  classes  of  handicapped  inhabitants,  some, 
but  not  all  of  which  manifestly  require  permanent  cus- 
todial care,  while  others,  notably  many  of  the  blind, 
worthy  and  in  need  of  public  provision,  may  be  more 
humanely,  as  well  as  more  economically,  provided 
for  through  a  suitable  and  reliable  system  of  outdoor 
relief  such,  for  instance,  as  that  proposed  in  the 
Michigan  Association's  pecuniary  aid  measure,  which 
received  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  state  Senate 
at  the  legislative  session  of  1917,  though  it  failed  to 
reach  a  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Not 
all  "class  legislation"  is  unreasonable  or  unconstitu- 
tional. It  is  the  good  pleasure  of  the  freest  people 
in  Christendom  to  give  some  scope  to  our  humane 
and  christian  impulses  and  lend  a  helping  hand  to  a 
distressed   neighbor,    be   he   at   home    or   abroad. 

THE     MICHIGAN      IDEA 

The  Michigan  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind, — organized  under  another  name  in  1900,  affil- 
iated as  an  auxiliary  branch  with  our  American  As- 
sociation since  1906  under  the  Saginaw  constitution 
of  1905  (still  in  force),  and  regularly  incorporated 
in  1916  under  the  general  law  of  Michigan  for  cor- 
porations not  for  pecuniary  profit,- — at  its  ninth  bi- 
ennial conference,  held  at  Lansing  in  August  last, 
adopted    the    following   among   other    resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  adequate  public  provision 
of  pecuniary  aid  for  the  needy  adult  blind  of  Mich- 
igan, and  hereby  authorize  the  President  of  this  as- 
sociation to  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  study  the 
subject  of  similar  legislation  in  other  states,  to  for- 
mulate a  bill  for  this  purpose,  to  secure  its  introduc- 
tion at  the  regular  session  of  the  legislature  of  1917, 
and  to  labor  for  its  early  enactment,  confident  that 
the  good  people  of  Michigan  are  as  liberally  disposed 
toward  their  handicapped  fellow-citizens  as  are  those 
of   the    most   generous    of    sister    states." 

The  ssociation's  authorized  committee — headed  by 
Miss  Roberta  A.  Griffith  and  another  Grand  Rapids 
member,  with  one  Lansing  and  two  Saginaw  Amen 
members — examined  the  existing  state  laws  pertain- 
ing to  so-called  "pensions"  for  the  blind,  and  sought 
to  evolve  a  measure  that  should  embody  their  most 
clearly  helpful  and  least  objectionable  features  and 
to  avoid  their  most  manifest  defects.  We  make  no 
claim  to  have  exhausted  the  field  of  helpful  pro- 
visions, nor  to  have  been  entirely  successful  in  avoid- 
ing all  features  to  which  any  one  might  be  able  to 
offer  a  plausible  objection;  but  we  sought  to  avoid 
burdening  the  bill  with  non-essential  minor  provis- 
ions that  might  serve  to  complicate  and  confuse  the 
situation. 

Two  successive  tentative  drafts  of  the  bill  were 
carefully  reviewed  by  the  committee  in  conference, 
and  the  result  was  submitted  to  competent  and 
friendly  attorneys,  who  found  little  further  revision 
to  suggest;  but  in  the  effort  thus  to  evolve  an  im- 
proved bill,  we  naturally  encountered  several  more 
or  less  puzzling  problems  to  solve;  and  we  dare  not 
claim  or  imagine  that  the  situation  in  every  other 
state  is  so  much  like  our  own  as  to  make  ours  a 
suitable  model  for  all  to  copy,  although  for  Michigan 
we  have  already  won  so  large  a  measure  of  legislative 
approbation   as   seemingly  to   render  it  inexpedient  for 


us    to    make    radical    alterations    in    our    plan    in    sub- 
mitting  the   measure   to   the   next   legislature. 

ASCERTAINMENT     OF     ELIGIBILITY 

One  of  the  first  and  most  important  of  the  prob- 
lems to  be  solved  was  that  of  determining  the  proper 
method  of  ascertaining  the  eligibility  of  the  appli- 
cants. The  administration  of  the  pecuniary  aid  fund 
in  all  cases  that  are  alike  as  to  need  and  worthiness, 
should  be  rendered  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible; 
and  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  general  principles  that 
should  govern  officials  in  accepting  or  rejecting  ap- 
plications, should  be  made  matters  of  statutory  regu- 
lation, rather  than  be  left  to  either  the  general  tem- 
permanent  or  the  personal  favoritism  or  prejudice  of 
local  officials,  while  so  far  as  practicable,  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  specific  facts  in  each  case  should  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  competent  and  experienced  local 
investigators  accustomed  to  deal  with  matters  of  a 
kindred  kind.  The  Judge  of  Probate  or  the  Juvenile 
court  and  the  county  agent,  accustomed  to  inquire 
into  the  merits  of  applications  for  mothers'  pensions 
and  various  kindred  questions,  seemed  in  every  way 
preferable  to  assignment  to  committees  of  the  county 
boards  of  supervisors  or  to  officials  of  the  cities  and 
minor   civil    divisions. 

DEGREE    OF     BLINDNESS 

That  degree  of  loss  or  impairment  of  vision  which 
normally  prevents  a  person  from  earning  his  own 
support  and  that  of  those  normally  dependent  upon 
him,  should  be  accounted  as  blindness  such  as  to 
qualify  him  (if  otherwise  qualified)  to  receive  the 
contemplated  outdoor  aid.  The  sentimentally  accept- 
able retention  of  the  power  of  perceiving  some  little 
glimmer  of  daylight  that  affords  no  vocationally  val- 
uable assistance,  can  yield  litle  substantial  consola- 
tion, and  should  not  disqualify  its  possessor  for  re- 
ceiving the  assistance  offered  to  his  neighbor  in 
total  darkness.  On  the  other  hand,  a  person  who  is 
totally  blind  in  one  eye  while  the  other  eye  functions 
perfectly,  should  not  be  placed  on  a  par  with  the 
man  who  through  loss  of  more  than  60%  of  the 
sight  of  his  better  eye  and  a  still  greater  per  cent 
of  vision  of  the  other  eye  has  lost  his  power  to 
earn  a  living  wage.  We  had  knowledge  of  an  ni- 
dustrious,  ambitious  and  self-dependent  graduate  of 
a  school  for  the  blind,  in  no  way  directly  or  pros- 
pectively interested  in  obtaining  a  so-called  pension, 
who  had  been  professionally  declared  to  possess  37% 
of  normal  vision.  We  accordingly  decided,  at  least 
tentatively,  to  name  40%  as  the  maximum  limit  of 
vision  permitted  in  those  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
the  proposed  relief  although  somewhat  higher  than 
the    limit    usually    prescribed. 

AGE      OF      APPLICANT 

With  reasonable  mothers'  pension  systems  increas- 
ingly current,  and  with  criticism  in  the  air  of  cases 
where  cupidity  has  led  guardians  to  deprive  blind 
children  of  the  opportunity  to  acquire  a  good  edu- 
cation in  states  where  the  guardians  are  permitted 
to  draw  pensions  for  blind  children,  we  proposed  to 
restrict  the  benefits  of  our  measure  to  persons  who 
have  attained  their  majority.  There  were  rumors  of 
some    half-hearted    people    who,    apparently    from    con- 
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siderations  not  wholly  altruistic,  were  disposed  to 
favor  the  inauguration  of  old-age  pensions  for  blind 
persons  over  60  years  of  age  while  withholding  their 
support  from  our  measure  as  a  whole,  although  many 
of  those  below  that  age  limit  are  equally  necessitous 
and  equally   deserving  of  assistance. 

TERM      OF     RESIDENCE 

Clearly  no  state  should  be  expected  to  offer  liberal 
pecuniary  contributions  to  the  blind  of  neighboring 
states;  but  the  system  might  properly  be  made  to 
apply  to  all  those  who  have  been  blinded  within  the 
state  and  to  those  who  have  long  resided  therein 
without  any  reference  to  such  relief  legislation.  And 
by  naming  residence  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the 
bill  on  this  subject  and  in  later  cases  a  residence 
of  five  years,  we  sought  properly  to  protect  the  rights 
and   interests    of   the    tax   payers. 

One  important  consideration  in  favor  of  the  state 
aid  plan  in  preference  to  a  more  exclusively  local 
system  (or  want  of.  system)  of  administration,  lies 
in  the  greater  facility  with  which  the  recipient  may 
change  his  residence  when  his  interest  requires  it, 
without  in  any  way  transgressing  the  rights  or  inter- 
ests of  the  tax  paying  public.  The  death  of  a  relative 
or  kind  neighbor  may  frequently  render  such  a  change 
of  residence  from  one  county  to  another  exceedingly 
desirable;  and  we  think  the  system  should  permit  the 
deserving  beneficiary  to  go  freely  (at  least  within  the 
state)  wherever  his  welfare  may  require  such  change 
of   residence. 

AMOUNT     OF     DESTITUTION 

It  would  seem  that  the  degree  of  destitution  neces- 
sary to  entitle  the  applicant  to  the  proposed  relief 
should  bear  some  comparable  relation  to  that  re- 
quired in  the  existing  old-age  pension  systems,  as 
mentioned  in  an  earlier  section  of  this  article;  and 
the  ownership  of  unproductive  property  beyond  a 
moderate  maximum  exemption,  might  reasonably  be 
estimated  as  yielding  a  nominal  rate  of  interest  or 
rental,  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the 
applicant's  yearly  income.  The  Michigan  measure  pro- 
posed to  restrict  the  relief  to  persons  whose  incomes 
(if  any)  were  less  than  if 300. 00  per  annum.  The 
writer  believes  that  an  increase  of,  say,  $50.00  per 
annum  for  each  minor  child  of  the  recipient  main- 
tained by  him  in  the  home,  would  be  a  reasonable 
concession  for  the  benefit  of  both  parents  and  chil- 
dren. 


AMOUNT     OF     RELIEF 

Again,  the  amount  of  relief  should  bear  some  ap- 
proximation to  that  commonly  granted  in  the  case 
of  mothers'  pensions  and  old-age  pensions.  We 
could  bring  ourselves  to  approve  of  a  single  flat 
rate  of  relief  for  all  applicants;  and  if  it  were  not 
for  the  irksome,  humiliating  and  costly  inquisitorial 
investigations  required  in  applying  a  sliding  scale, 
one  member  of  the  committee  said  he  would  urge 
the  adoption  of  a  rate  of  relief  equal  to  three-fifths 
of  the  difference  between  the  applicant's  annual  in- 
come or  earning  power  and  the  maximum  income 
permitted  to  those  entitled  to  receive  such  relief. 
But  the  greater  simplicity  and  reliability  of  the  plan 
led  to  the  adoption  of  a  compromise  rate  of  $15.00 
per  month  for  persons  receiving  incomes  of  less 
than  $200.00  per  annum,  and  $10.00  per  month  for 
persons  receiving  incomes  of  $200.00  and  less  than 
$300.00. 

HOW     TO     BE     PAID 

After  the  original  or  any  subsequent  investigation 
under  the  direction  of  the  Judge  of.  Probate,  the 
proper  state  official  was  to  be  authorized  to  draw  his 
warrant  upon  the  proper  fund  in  the  state  treasury 
and  mail  the  same  to  the  proper  recipient  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  way  (except  as  to  frequency)  in 
which  the  United  States  pensions  are  paid.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  a  tax  rate  of  approximately  two-tenths  of 
a  mill  on  each  one  dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation  of 
the  taxable  property  of  the  state  would  be  necessary 
to  raise  the  required  fund,  if  not  secured  in  some 
other  way.  But  from  considerations  of  expediency  while 
the  matter  was  being  tried  out  experimentally,  the 
Senate  committee  substituted  a  modification  of  the 
plan,  leaving  the  relief  to  be  drawn  directly  from 
the  general  fund.  If  the  exclusive  county  plan  were 
adopted,  a  rate  of.  three-tenths  of  a  mill  on  each  dollar 
would    undoubtedly    be    required    in    some    counties. 

A  casual  reading  of  our  bill  in  detail  would  bring 
to  light  a  number  of  other  and  minor  provisions; 
but  I  have  already  transcended  my  proper  assignment 
of  time,  and  must  merely  remind  my  hearers  that 
our  humble  essay  is  not  offered  as  an  embodiment 
of  all  that  is  desirable  in  this  direction,  and  that 
we  of  the  Wolverine  State  are  not  here  as  master 
contributors  to  this  discussion,  but  as  humble  learn- 
ers, seeking  the  fullest  available  light  on  the  subject, 
merely  confident  that  something  definite  and  effective 
must  and  should  be  accomplished  in  this  direction  in 
each  state,  without  abandoning  or  undermining  any 
current  useful   undertaking. 


The  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  has  decided  to  use  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  as  its  medium  of  distribution  of  the  papers  which  were 
presented  at  its  1917  Portland  Convention.  In  this  and  the  succeeding  issue 
will  appear  the  addresses  which  were  presented  in  written  form.  As  no 
reprints  of  the  report  as  a  whole  are  to  be  made  anyone  wishing  extra  copies 
of    these    numbers    of    the    magazine    should    notify    the    editor    at    once. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


DENNIS  A.  REARDON 

Each  of  our  older  institutions  for  the  blind 
can  doubtless  point  with  pride  to  one  or  more 
former  pupils  who  have  remained  in  its  serv- 
ice and  been  heroes  of  achievement  for  suc- 
cessive generations  of  pupils  to  contemplate 
with  courage  and  hope.  The  Perkins  Insti- 
tution has  had  a  good  many  such,  several  of 
them  having  been  extraordinary  illustrations 
of  the  triumph  of  spirit  over  bodily  defect. 
The  latest  of  these,  who  died  within  the  year, 
is  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Dennis  Alvin  Reardon  had  been  connected 
with  the  institution  as  pupil,  employe  and  of- 
ficer for  over  half  a  century.  He  came  to  it 
in  1855,  a  little  Irish  orphan  boy.  One  only  of 
his  eyes  was  then  seriously  defective.  A  fellow 
pupil  writes  of  him :  "Dennis  was  a  good 
scholar.  I  well  recall  his  ever  genial  spirit 
and  helpfulness  among  the  boys,  for  he  used 
his  sight  in  their  service  whenever  he  could." 
With  the  years  this  sight  gradually  improved, 
alike  under  an  oculist's  attention  and  the 
wholesome  regimen  of  the  school,  and  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  left  to  begin  work  on  a 
farm.  Soon,  however,  he  set  out  to  find  a 
friend,  and  to  see  the  world,  paying  his  way 
along  as  laborer  on  trains  or  boats  until  he 
finally  reached  his  destination  in  Texas.  There 
he  was  employed  for  some  months  in  the  U. 
S.  Coast  Survey,  an  experience  in  planning 
and  charting  which  afterwards  stood  him  in 
good  stead;  afterwards  as  clerk  in  the  Freed- 
man's  Bureau ;  then  he  traveled  north  to 
Michigan,  where,  as  he  used  to  tell,  he  dis- 
covered that  he  had  talent  for  practical  house 
carpentering.  But  he  had  seen  enough  of  the 
world,  and  one  day,  after  eight  years  of  such 
wanderings  and  experiences,  which  must  have 
been  very  varied,  he  reappeared  at  South 
Boston,  down  at  the  heel  and  asking  for  some 
settled  employment  at  the  institution.  For- 
tunately he  had  left  a  good  record  there,  so 
Dr.  Howe  was  glad  to  give  him  work.  He 
became  kitchen  man  and  man  of  all  work, 
doing  errands  and  driving  the  donkey  cart 
between  the  school  for  the  blind  and  that  for 
"idiots,"  of  which  Dr.  Howe  was  also  super- 
intendent. He  had  indeed  come  back  to  the 
right  place,  for  within  some  months  his  sight 
began  to  fail  him  again  and  within  two  years 
he    became   totally   blind.     At   this    period    he 


was  much  depressed  and  became  habituated 
to  insomnia,  a  condition  which  often  attaches 
itself  to  brain-busy  people  who,  like  some  of 
the  blind,  either  do  not  or  cannot  get  com- 
mensurate  bodily   exercise. 

"Dennis,"  as  he  was  familiarly  called  by  all 
his  old  friends,  did  not  immediately  rise  su- 
perior to  his  condition,  as  once  in  a  while  a 
blinded  person  does  from  the  first,  but,  like 
most,  took  a  considerable  time  for  readjust- 
ment. However,  having  once  settled  the  mat- 
ter with  himself  and  having  realized  how 
vastly  better  off  he  could  be  than  most  of 
those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  who  not 
only  did  not  know  how  the  world  and  people 
looked,  and  therefore  were  shut  in  even  in 
dreams,  but  also  were  by  no  means  his  equals 
either  in  the  realization  of  experience  or  in 
the  knowledge  of  how  thousands  of  common 
actions  were  done  through  having  done  them, 
— coming  to  himself  as  he  finally  did,  he  re- 
gained his  courage  and  good  spirits  and  soon 
showed  that  his  capacity  for  doing  most 
things  was  unimpaired.  One  of  his  daily  em- 
ployments at  first  was  to  furnish  man  power 
in  the  then  simple  press  room  for  embossing 
books.  He  also  served  for  periods  as  night 
watchman,  when  between  rounds  he  would 
busy  himself  in  working  up  little  mechanical 
inventions ;  for  his  versatile  mind  was  always 
active.  He  was  then,  as  always,  well  and 
strong  and  blessed  with  superabundant  vital- 
ity; and,  being  to  the  last  degree  grateful  to 
the  institution,  he  labored  from  that  time 
forth  in  its  sole  behalf.  He  could  relieve  a 
sick  night  watchman  and  work  the  next  day 
without  showing  fatigue.  He  seemed  to  need 
but  little  sleep.  He  thus  came  to  fill  his  un- 
commonly long  hours  with  giving  form  to  the 
imagings  of  his  fertile  mind.  Invention  was 
his  hobby,  and  he  rode  it  well:  —  indeed,  it 
became  his  blessed  safety  valve.  He  early 
contrived  a  horseshoe  with  adjustable  caulks 
for  slippery  weather,  which  received  a  bronze 
medal  at  a  Boston  Mechanics  Fair  of  that 
period.  In  February,  1877,  he  and  his  assist- 
ants had  connected  by  wire  two  of  the  widely 
separated  buildings  of  the  institution,  and,  as 
he  used  to  tell  the  story,  having  got  Dr. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  and  his  assistant  to 
apply  the  magnets  over  the  organ  reeds  in  the 
one    building;    and    to    attach    an    enlarged    re- 
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ceiver  in  the  hall  of  the  other,  the  music  was 
distinctly  heard  there  by  an  audience  brought 
together  for  the  purpose.  This  Dennis  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  first  demonstration  of 
the  kind.  Up  to  this  time  the  school  program 
had  been  regulated  either  by  hand  bell  or  by 
"Jonah."  as  the  somewhat  irregularly  strik- 
ing tower  clock  was  called.  Dennis  had 
thought  out  an  original  means  of  improve- 
ment and  during  the  summer  vacation  of  1877 
had  had  mechanics  and  an  electrician  install 
throughout  the  institution  vibrating  bells 
which,  as  he  could  not  then  buy,  he  had  had 
made  to  his  order,  connecting  them  with  a 
battery  and  with  a  master  clock  in  the  office. 
In  this  way  he  forced  his  clock  to  set  off 
these  bells  at  desired  intervals  of  time.  Dr. 
Bell  and  other  scientists  are  said  to  have 
come  to  the  institution  to  see  this  program 
system,  for  it  worked  from  the  first.  Three 
years  later,  the  same  system  having  been  con- 
nected with  a  better  clock  in  the  printing- 
office,  it  continued  to  announce  the  school 
program  with  entire  success  from  that  day 
to  the  day  in  1912  when  the  school  was  re- 
moved to  Watertown,  where,  indeed,  the  much 
more  elaborate  andi  expensive  self-winding 
eight  program  system  is  no  more  sure  or  any 
more  satisfactory. 

Other  of  his  early  inventions,  ingenious 
and  working  beautifully  in  model  but  coming 
to  nothing,  were  a  railroad  block  signalling 
device  and  a  push  button  scheme  for  announc- 
ing to  the  eyes  of  passengers  what  the  next 
station  would  be.  While  working  on  an  im- 
agined improvement  to  the  telephone  by 
means  of  which  he  hoped  to  talk  to  a  friend 
in  England,  he  noticed  that  the  interposition 
of  the  metal  selenium  affected  the  sounds 
heard  in  his  model  according  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  light.  This  led  to  a  conviction 
that  he  could  contrive  a  way  by  which  the 
blind  might  learn  to  read  ordinary  print  with 
their  tars:  and  he  worked  long  and  labor- 
iously over  the  matter.  All  these  things  which 
were  original  with  him  were  not  wholly  im- 
practicable, a-  was  another  plan  he  developed 
and  sent  to  The  Scientific  American,  propos- 
ing the  transferring  to  the  eye  socket  of  the 
blind  the  eyeballs  of  criminals  about  to  be 
executed.  Obviously  he  dropped  one  after 
another  of  his  schemes;  but  there  was  one  at 
which  he  labored  at  odd  intervals  to  the  day 
of    his    death,    spending    more    money   than    he 


could  afford  in  the  hope  of  arriving  at  his 
result.  —  that  of  overcoming  friction  and  pro- 
ducing perpetual  motion.  He  used  to  say : 
"I  don't  expect  to  produce  it,  but  I  can't  see 
why  the  thing  is  impossible,  for,  given  the 
original  impulse,  as  in  the  case  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies,  a  frictionless  body,  revolving  in 
a  vacuum,  should  be  unable  to  stop."  And 
he  had  the  courage  to  believe  implicitly  in 
the  attainment  of  the  thing,  —  a  faith  that 
not  only  buoyed  him  up  in  this  as  in  other 
matters  but  that  served  to  afford  him  whole- 
some resource  for  many  and  many  a  wakeful 
hour. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  1879  appears  this  recognition  of 
him :  "Mr.  Reardon  is  a  man  of  rare  me- 
chanical ability.  His  inventions  bear  the 
stamp  of  originality  and  the  evidences  of  a 
powerful  mind.  His  talents  are  found  to  be 
of  great  service  everywhere  in  our  establish- 
ment, but  most  especially  in  our  printing- 
office,  of  which  he  has  a  general  supervision. 
In  the  words  of  the  director,  'his  mechanical 
genius,  power  of  putting  perfection  into  the 
minutest  details,  and  love  of  the  simple  and 
beautiful,  are  remarkable  mental  characteris- 
tics, and  are  of  great  use  in  the  planning 
and  execution  of  our  improvements  in  the  best 
and  most  economical  manner.  It  is  a  striking 
instance  of  the  power  of  the  mind  to  overleap 
outward  barriers,  that,  where  experienced 
workmen  have  been  baffled  by  mechanical 
difficulties  and  unforeseen  obstructions,  his 
keen  insight  and  correct  judgment  have  in- 
variably found  a  way  out  of  every  dilemma.'  " 
From  being  "help"  in  the  printing  office  he 
had  risen  within  five  years  to  be  its  manager. 

In  the  report  for  1880  appears  an  account 
of  improvements  in  the  printing  department, 
which  had  recently  undergone  reconstruction 
and  expansion  as  the  "Howe  Memorial 
Press."  Mr.  Anagnos  therein  gives  Mr.  Rear-  • 
don  full  credit  for  planning  the  new  and  im- 
proved printing  press,  saying  :  "The  masterly 
arrangement  for  automatic  feed  and  delivery 
is  not  the  least  among  these  improvements. 
The  press  is  sound  in  mechanism,  and  com- 
plete in  all  its  appointments.  It  embosses  eight 
hundred  leaves  per  hour,  and  its  work  is  so 
superior  in  point  of  legibility,  height  of  relief, 
and  evenness  of  impression,  to  any  thus  far 
produced,  that  it  receives  the  cordial  appro- 
bation   and    unreserved    commendation    of    all 
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who  are  familiar  with  the  subject."  And 
the  same  Director  quotes  from  a  Principal  of 
another  institution,  as  to  the  impression  itself, 
"the  specimen  sent  me  of  the  work  of  the 
Howe  Memorial  Press  is  certainly  as  near 
perfection  as  any  relief  work  can  be.  It  is 
beautiful."  Again,  the  same  report  credits 
Mr.  Reardon  with  a  still  greater  boon  to  the 
cause  of  the  blind.  Up  to  that  time  the  books 
had  been  embossed  directly  from  forms  of 
hand-set  movable  type  or  from  heavy  stereo- 
typed plates  cast  from  them.  Such  plates  not 
only  gave  unsatisfactory  impression,  but  they 
were  costly  and  so  bulky  as  to  make  imprac- 
ticable the  storing  of  the  number  that  was 
bound  to  accumulate.  Mr.  Reardon  substi- 
tuted light  and  thin  shells  of  copper  electro- 
typed  on  plumbago-coated  moulds  obtained 
by  impressing  the  type  forms  in  wax,  which 
shells,  after  being  filled  in  on  the  reverse 
side  with  melted  tin  and  rubbed  flat  and 
smooth,  became  permanent  plates.  By  such 
substitution  he  not  only  secured  cheaper  and 
better  plates  but  also  overcame  the  serious 
problem  of  their  storage.  Mr.  Reardon  thus 
brought  about  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our 
printing. 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  receiving  but 
small  wages  for  his  services,  preferring  indeed 
not  to  be  paid  more.  Before  his  marriage, 
which  took  place  in  1890,  he  had  once  or 
twice  refused  to  take  his  quarterly  payment 
for  services,  saying  that  he  didn't  need  the 
money  as  much  as  the  institution  did.  But 
when  later  the  trustees  learned  that  he  was 
about  to  marry,  they  voted  him  a  salary  which 
was  practically  double  what  he  had  been  re- 
ceiving. This  action  was  obviously  in  recog- 
nition of  his  great  and  increasing  value  to 
the  institution.  In  those  days  and  for  a  long 
time  subsequently  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
officers  of  the  Perkins  Institution  to  defray 
their  own  expenses  in  traveling  about,  even 
though  on  institution  business.  As  Mr.  Rear- 
don assumed  more  and  more  outside  duties 
he  went  about  the  city  a  great  deal,  and  al- 
though he  usually  took  a  guide  along,  he  paid 
all  carfares  for  both  and  never  was  known 
to  collect  for  expenses.  When  asked,  as  he 
was,  why  he  did  this,  he  replied :  "Oh,  car- 
fares are  so  little  to  give  in  comparison  with 
what  the  institution  has  done  for  me." 

A  former  steward,  Anthony  Bowden,  had 
previously   been    Dr.    Howe's    and    Mr.    Anag- 


nos'  factotum — goodnatured,  willing,  business- 
like, capable.  He  had  been  trade  instructor, 
manager  of  the  workshop,  carpenter  and 
builder,  collector  of  rents,  and  general  pur- 
chaser of  all  kinds  of  supplies,  carrying  out 
more  or  less  of  these  at  once.  As  he  grew 
older  Mr.  Reardon  gradually  relieved  him  of 
first  one  and  then  another  of  his  duties ;  was 
eager  to  do  so,  since  he  too  was  indefatig- 
able. Mr.  Reardon  had  one  of  the  most  re- 
tentive memories  that  ever  was.  Nothing 
escaped  him  that  he  once  knew,  —  the  dates 
and  other  details  of  history,  especially  of  the 
campaigns  of  Napoleon,  whom  he  admired, 
the  street  and  telephone  numbers  of  business 
houses  with  which  he  dealt,  the  ages  and 
birthdays  of  friends,  the  story  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  in  intimate  detail,  and  the  careers 
of  its  past  pupils,  —  anything  and  everything, 
in  short,  stuck  in  his  mind  which  thus  became 
a  prodigious  storehouse  of  facts  for  us  all  to 
call  on  at  any  time.  When  five  years  ago  Miss 
Lane,  the  institution's  former  librarian  and 
proofreader,  was  compiling  a  history  of  the 
Howe  Memorial  Press,  this  memory  of  its 
manager   was   of   extraordinary  help. 

Goldsmith's  lines  come  naturally  to  mind,— 

The    more    they    gazed    the    more    the    wonder 

grew 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 

His  thirst  for  precise  information  on  all  prac- 
tical subjects  was  voracious.  Banking  on  what 
he  had  learned  while  surveying  in  Texas 
and  carpentering  in  Michigan,  he  quizzed  Mr. 
Bowden  in  detail  as  to  building  plans  and 
draughting,  and  being  gifted  with  clear  per- 
ceptions and  the  power  of  accurate  visual- 
ization, he  began  planning  for  the  little  new 
structures  that  the  institution  came  to  need. 
In  preparation  he  read  technical  works  on 
building  operations,  pestered  his  practical 
friends  with  all  manner  of  questions  on  the 
details,  say  of  plumbing,  gasfitting,  stone  ma- 
sonry, etc.  —  everything,  in  short,  that  went 
into  house  construction  until  he  was  able  to 
draw  up  complete  building  specifications. 
Having  proved  his  ability  entirely  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Director  his  services  were 
eagerly  utilized,  since  they  cost  the  institu- 
tion nothing  and  were  sure  to  result  in  bet- 
ter, more  thorough  and  more  understanding 
work  than  an  outsider  would  be  likely  to  plan 
for.  At  first,  in  order  to  make  clear  to  a 
draughtsman  what  was  wanted,  he  would  lay 
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out  his  floor  plans  in  large  movable  type  and 
quads  on  a  marble-top  table.  From  this  either 
his  clerk  or  the  draughtsman  in  the  usual 
way  would  draw  the  outlines  to  scale,  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Reardon's  detailed  specifications, 
dictated  then  and  there  out  of  his  head. 
Sometimes  the  lines  would  be  made  tangible 
with  a  spurred  wheel,  or  double  lines  would 
be  sized  and  sanded  for  finger  verification, 
and  the  whole  thing  proved  by  these  means 
true  and  right.  Elevations  the  blind  man 
could  neither  draw  nor  feel  but  he  could 
image  them  to  his  clear  seeing  inner  eye,  and 
he  did  so,  talking  over  every  sort  of  detail. 
He  then  dictated  it  all  to  his  clerk,  even  the 
details  of  inside  equipment  and  furnishing, — 
ventilating  flues,  supporting  beams,  square 
feet  of  heating  surfaces  required,  electric 
wiring,  bookcases,  etc.,  etc.;  and  when  every- 
thing was  ready  would  call  for  estimates  of 
cost,  knowing  with  remarkable  accuracy  what 
this  cost  ought  to  be,  and,  with  the  Director's 
approval,  would  give  out  the  contracts.  No 
superintendent  of  construction,  or  "clerk  of 
the  works,"  was  needed;  Mr.  Reardon  was 
that,  too.  With  cane  in  hand  he  used  to 
make  frequent  visits  to  the  house  under  con- 
struction and  so  keep  in  touch  with  it  all. 
It  was  not  easy  for  a  tricky  contractor  to 
shut  his  eye  up,  and  the  thing  was  seldom 
attempted.  In  this  way  he  became  respon- 
sible for  a  cottage  and  the  large  school  build- 
ing for  the  girls'  department,  for  the  exten- 
sion of  one  wing  of  the  main  institution,  for 
its  great  gymnasium,  library,  museum  and 
service  building,  for  some  forty-nine  dwell- 
ings to  be  rented,  and  for  all  the  buildings 
of  the  Kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain,  and  he 
had  ready  the  complete  plan  for  the  great  cen- 
tral structure  of  that  department,  which  was 
never  completed.  He  was  also  the  respon- 
sible architect  of  several  houses  which  he 
built  for  himself,  and  of  the  Greek  Church 
in  Boston.  The  cost  of  all  these  structures 
ran  up  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  Rec- 
ognization  of  Mr.  Reardon's  ability  is  given  in 
The  American  Architect  and  Building  News, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  19,  1895.  But  what  self 
reliance,  what  confidence,  what  courage  it 
must  have  taken  to  be  willing  to  shoulder 
so  much  responsibility! 

All  the  while  Mr.  Reardon  was  doing  these 
things  he  was  also  carrying  on  his  printing 
with    its    sales    department,    attending    to    the 


necessary  painting  of  the  whole  institution 
and  to  building  repairs  of  every  kind  and 
character,  inside  and  outside,  both  for  the 
institution  and  for  the  renters ;  he  was  hiring 
and  managing  the  men,  contracting  for  the 
coal  and  other  supplies  except  food;  in  short, 
he  had  become  the  Director's  factotum.  In- 
deed, he  was  eminently  more  practical  and 
possessed  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  de- 
tails of  business  interests  of  the  institution 
than  any  of  its  three  directors,  whose  atten- 
tion was  thus  released  for  other  matters.  The 
trustees  allowed  him  to  let  those  of  its  houses 
and  stores  which  were  so  used  and,  at  one 
time,  to  arrange  for  the  insurance  of  all  its 
buildings.  The  Treasurer  consulted  him  fre- 
quently, for  he  relied  upon  his  sound  judg- 
ment in  all  matters  of  real  estate.  Since  Mr. 
Reardon's  death  all  such  outside  matters  have 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  a  paid  Treasurer's 
assistant. 

Mr.  Reardon's  office  was  in  his  printing  de- 
partment. There  he  would  be  interrupted 
whenever  found ;  it  would  not  matter,  for 
whatever  he  happened  to  be  doing,  he  could 
take  up  his  clue  again  without  break.  There 
teacher  or  pupil  could  find  him  and  always 
reckon  on  obtaining  his  advice  and  help.  He 
had  a  level  head  and  a  kind  heart,  so  that 
everyone  about  the  place  came  to  depend  and 
rely  on  his  advice  and  sympathy. 

Strange  to  say,  his  judgment,  in  his  own  be- 
half was  more  apt  to  go  wrong  than  in  an- 
other's. He  was  by  nature  and  temperament 
over-sanguine  and  optimistic.  He  made  sev- 
eral bad  investments.  He  trusted  others  and 
through  others  finally  lost  all  that  he  pos- 
sessed of  money.  However,  his  friends,  who 
at  first  urged  him  to  go  into  bankruptcy, 
which  he  declined  to  do,  loaned  him  more 
money  but  he  was  never  able  to  repay  them 
wholly,  as  he  fully  expected  to  be  able  to  do. 
It  was  in  the  service  of  the  Institution  and  of 
the  blind  that  he  was  cautious  and  sure  before 
going  ahead.  So  confident  were  the  blind  in 
his  good  judgment  that  it  was  quite  the  usual 
thing  for  individuals  and  societies  of  them  to 
consult  him  in  matters  of  business.  The  Perkins 
Alumni  Association,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, valued  his  co-operation  most  heartily.  The 
Perkins  Alumnae  Association  became  particu- 
larly grateful  for  the  assistance  he  was  able  to 
give  it  and  stated  officially  at  the  time  of  his 
death  that  "to  find  one  who  will  so  thoroughly 
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understand  the  demands  and  needs  of  the 
sightless  people  will  hardly  be  possible  in  this 
generation." 

When  the  Howe  Memorial  Club,  an  organ- 
ization of  present  and  former  boys  of  the  in- 
stitution was  established  in  1900,  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  the  worthy  blind,  its 
funds  were  put  in  Mr.  Reardon's  hands  as 
trustee,  and  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
loan  committee;  for  it  was  realized  that 
there  was  no  one  so  well  fitted  as  he  to  guard 
and  lend  the  moneys  accumulated  and  accu- 
mulating. And  he  remained  their  trustee  until 
shortly  before  his  death.  Again,  when  a  fel- 
low Perkins  pupil  of  his  died,  leaving  $10,000, 
it  was  found  in  his  will  that  the  sum  had  been 
left  to  Mr.  Reardon  and  two  other  men  as 
trustees  both  to  invest  the  principal  and  to 
give  out  the  interest  annually  in  small  sums 
as  spending  money  to  each  and  every  pupil 
in  attendance  at  the  Perkins  Institution.  This 
"Blaisdell  Fund,"  so-called,  has  thus  contin- 
ued for  fifteen  years  in  the  sole  charge  of 
Mr.  Reardon,  as  surviving  executor.  It  yields 
a  dollar  to  each  boy  and  girl  on  Lincoln's 
Birthday,  a  holiday  which  everyone  natur- 
ally appreciates  the  more,  and  $15  apiece  to 
each   pupil   at  the  time  of  his  graduation. 

Mr.  Reardon  loved  to  listen  to  good  read- 
ing. His  wife  read  to  him  most  of  the  stan- 
dard novels  and  many  a  history.  He  kept  up 
with  the  times  through  the  daily  newspaper. 
He  himself  had  excellent  command  of  the 
English  language.  His  spoken  orders  were 
clear  and  precise;  his  letters  and  written  re- 
ports cogent  and  telling.  He  once  dictated 
and  hoped  to  publish  a  novel  named  "Clar- 
ence Maxwell,"  which  was  largely  an  auto- 
biographical account  of  his  wanderings  and 
experiences  when  he  could  see.  But  his  chief 
avocation  when  alone  was  contriving  and  in- 
venting or.  as  he  used  to  say,  "winding  wire." 
A  great  social  resource  was  euchre  playing, 
which  he  indulged  in  with  almost  the  same 
people  every  Friday  evening  for  many  years 
together.  I  te  excelled  a.  the.  game  and,  had  not 
a  limit  of  time  been  set  for  playing,  he  would 


gladly  have  continued  it  all  night.  And  so 
with  vocation  and  avocation  alike  satisfied  at 
South  Boston,  he  seldom  went  ten  miles  away 
from  the  institution  but  was  on  duty  there 
each  day  and  night  for  every  day  and  night 
in  the  year  and  for  over  forty  years.  Was 
not  this  a  useful  life  indeed? 

He  was  independent  in  religion  and  politics. 
Being  absolutely  fearless,  no  one  could  con- 
vince him  of  anything  against  his  own  judg- 
ment. And  yet  he  was  modest  and  gentle. 
All  children  loved  him  and  went  naturally  to 
him.     He  was  a  kind  husband  and  father. 

After  many  years  of  such  constant  brain 
activity  as  Mr.  Reardon  carried  and  of  re- 
sponsibility which  he  courted  and  craved,  it 
was  not  unnatural  that  having  chronic  kidney 
trouble  during  his  last  years  he  should  have 
finally  died  of  a  shock  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  sixty-nine  years.  Though  splen- 
did things  were  said  of  him  at  his  funeral, 
which  many  of  us  will  remember,  it  is  more 
than  fitting  that  some  record  of  his  character 
and  achievement  should  be  preserved,  not  so 
much  in  recognition  of  them,  for  he  had 
that  in  abundance  while  living  and  satisfac- 
tion in  the  knowledge  that  when  dead  his 
widow  and  son  would  not  be  forgotten  by 
the  institution,  but  in  virtue  of  the  effect  his 
personality  and  achievements  should  have  on 
others. 

None  but  the  blind  can  know  what  the  full 
realization  of  the  dependence  of  blindness 
means.  But  it  is  this  knowledge  which  so 
often  makes  of  life  a  tragedy.  Dennis  Rear- 
don might  have  gone  down  in  darkness  and 
defeat,  and  few  would  have  blamed  him  for 
it.  He  knew  he  had  been  inefficient  enough  while 
drifting  about  as  a  seeing  man.  But  he  chose 
when  blind  to  make  himself  acceptable,  effi- 
cient, needed  at  his  alma  mater,  and  of  definite 
worth  to  the  world ;  and  therefore  we  acclaim 
him  a  hero.  For  him  there  was  to  be  no 
such  thing  as  defeat  because  he  was  blind. 
No,  indeed.  He  would  make  his  life  one  of 
loyalty  and  gratitude,  and  efficiency:  and  he 
did  it.  E.   E.  Allen. 
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R.  W.  Woolston 


WOOLSTON 

Workers  for  the 
blind  need  no  intro- 
duction to  Robert  W. 
Woolston,  who  has 
once  more  been  call- 
ed upon  to  serve  as 
Superintendent  of  the 
Illinois  School  for 
the  Blind.  All  those 
who  attended  the 
1913  convention  of 
the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  re- 
member the  .cordial 
and     effective     recep- 


Mr.  Race  is  a  man  of  wide  educational  ex- 
perience in  the  academic,  industrial  and  tech- 
nical fields,  and  it  is  felt  certain  that  his 
training  and   well   known   sympathies   will   en- 


tion  extended  to  them  by  Superintendent  and 
Mrs.  Woolston.  It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that 
politics  has  played  a  considerable  part  in  the 
changes  made  in  the  Illinois,  as  well  as  other 
schools  in  this  country.  In  this  particular  in- 
stance the  turn  of  the  wheel  has  brought  back 
a  man  who  was  felt  by  his  associates  to  have 
the  making  of  a  capable  worker  for  the  blind. 
Mrs.  Woolston  also  returns  to  the  school  as 
an  experienced  worker  with  those  who  have 
lost  their  sight.  For  further  particulars  about 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woolston,  see  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  Volume  5,  page  31. 

W.  B.  RACE 
W.  B.  Race,  B.  A.,  who  has  recently  been 
appointed  Superintendent  of  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  at  Brantford,  Canada,  was  born  in 
Wellington  county,  Ontario,  May  17th,  1872. 
His  primary  and  secondary  school  education 
were  followed  by  a  short  experience  in  news- 
paper work  before  he  entered  upon  his  uni- 
versity career.  He  graduated  from  Queen's 
University,  Kingston,  taking  the  specialist 
course  in  Modern  Languages,  Classics,  En- 
glish and  History,  afterwards  becoming  prin- 
cipal of  the  Collegiate  Institute  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ontario.  While  there  he  advocated 
and  succeeded  in  having  built  a  technical 
school  in  connection  with  the  collegiate  and 
established  the  first  day  co-operative  industrial 
classes  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  Later  he 
was  instrumental  in  founding  industrial  eve- 
ning classes,  providing  educational  facilities 
for  those  who  were  denied  in  their  early  life 
the  privilege  of  attending  school. 


W.  B.  RACE 

able  him  to  adopt  and  maintain  a  vigorous 
forward  policy  in  behalf  of  the  Blind  of 
Ontario,  for  whom  he  has  always  held  the 
profoundest  respect  and  sympathetic  admira- 
tion. 

F.  L.  BURDETTE 

The  new  superintendent  for  the  West  Vir- 
ginia State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
is  Mr.  F.  L.  Burdette,  recently  of  Hunting- 
ton, West  Virginia.  He  is  a  native  of  West 
Virginia,  being  the  son  of  James  R.  and  Eliza- 
beth Yates  Burdette.  He  was  born  in  Put- 
nam county,  VV.  Va.,  was  reared  in  Cabell 
county,  and  now  claims  Huntington  as  his 
permanent    place    of    residence. 

Mr.  Burdette  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  state  and  early  taught 
school  in  his  home  county.  In  1886  he  gradu- 
ated from  the  Marshall  College  State  Normal 
School  at  Huntington.     In  1891   he  graduated 
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from  the  Peabody  Normal  College  at  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee.  In  1892  he  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Nashville  with  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  In  1901  he  was 
a  graduate  student  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.  For  a  number  of  years  he  has  been 
engaged  in  school  work  in  different  super- 
visory and  administrative  capacities.  He 
taught  during  one  year  as  principal  of  Clarks- 
ville,  Tennessee,  high  school.  From  1893  to 
1897  he  was  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Weston,  West  Virginia;  from  1897  to  1916  he 
was  superintendent  of  city  schools  at  Clarks- 
burg, West  Virginia;  and  during  the  last 
several  years  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  superintendent  of  the  West 
Virginia  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
he  was  a  member  of  the  West  Virginia  State 
Board  of  Education.  His  duties  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  West  Virginia  State  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  began  on  July  first.  He 
succeeded  Mr.  Parley  DeBerry,  who  had  been 
superintendent  of  the  institution  during  the 
last  three  and  one-half  years. 


F.  L.   BURDETTE 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


DELAWARE 


Commission    for    the    Blind 

On  May  25,  1917,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind  approved  the 
plans  submitted,  and  let  the  contract  for  the  erection 
of  a  two-story  factory  building,  with  storage  base- 
ment, upon  the  rear  of  the  lot  occupied  by  the  pres- 
ent buildings,  and  the  work  of  construction  was  be- 
gun immediately.  When  completed  this  building  will 
be  20x54  feet  with  an  alley  way  extending  from 
Tatnall  street  along  the  rear.  It  will  give  two 
working  floors  of  1,000  sq.  feet  each,  and  an  equal 
space  for  the  storage  of  corn  and  other  material, 
accessible  from  Tatnall  street.  The  first  floor  will 
be  devoted  to  the  broom  shop  with  the  sizing  ma- 
chine, three  winders,  two  presses  and  finishing  ma- 
chines. The  second  floor  will  contain  the  weaving 
and  the  chair  caning  departments.  The  present  12- 
foot  loom  and  two  small  looms  will  be  placed  on  this 
floor  together  with  a  new  G-foot  loom  which  will  be 
installed.  A  new  steam  heating  plant  will  be  in- 
stalled to  heat  t'  e  new  building  together  with  the  old 
buildings  at  305-307  West  Eighth  street.  This  ar- 
rangement will  move  all  the  working  force  out  of.  the 
old  building,  305-307,  and  will  give  at  the  rear  of 
the  store  at  307  a  fine  store-room  with  access  to 
West  Eig'  th  street,  and  the  entire  basement  at  307 
will  be  used  for  storage,  and  will  be  connected  with 
the  basement  of  the  new  building-.  The  second  floor 
of  307  will  be  available  for  dormitories  and  dining 
room,    giving    room    for    six    additional    beds,    with    the 


kitchen  in  the  rear  of  305,  and  with  outside  stair- 
way to  Eighth  street.  This  will  give  living  accom- 
modation for  twenty  men  who  have  no  home  con- 
venient to  their  work,  and  will  give  working  room 
for  as  many  more  day  workers. — (From  Eighth  An- 
nual  Report,   Delaware   Commission   for  the   Blind.) 

FLORIDA 

School   for   the   Blind 

h.  w.  beaty,  correspondent 

Friends  of  the  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind  will  be  glad  to  learn  that,  despite  the 
present  critical  times,  the  recent  legislature  did  fairly 
well  by  the  school.  In  addition  to  considerably  in- 
creasing the  regular  biennial  maintenance  fund,  the 
legislature  appropriated  $10,500.00  for  buying  and 
reclaiming  land  east  of  the  school  grounds  for  ath- 
letic fields;  $3,000  for  laying  additional  cement  walks 
and  drives,  etc.;  $3,000.0?  for  properly  fencing  the 
grounds;  $2,000.00  for  tiling  the  diningroom  and 
kitchen  floors;  $1,000.00  for  scholarships  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  school;  $1,000.00  for  pianos,  etc.;  and 
appropriations  of  $500.00  each  for  sundry  other  im- 
provements. 

Miss  Pearl  Brown  of  Arcadia,  Fla.,  a  1915  grad- 
uate of  the  Florida  School,  finished  last  June  a  two- 
years'  special  course  at  Overbrook.  Miss  Brown  i» 
now  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Florida  Schoof 
She  will  have  charge  of  the  girls'  industrial  work, 
and   of  the  primary   work  of  the   literary   department. 

Mr.    Thomas    A.    Baucum    of    Clinton,    Miss.,    who- 
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is  a  graduate  of  the  Mississipi  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  who  has  just  finished  two  years  of  study  at 
Clinton  College,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  Flor- 
ida School.  He  succeeds  Mr.  R.  B.  Finke  of  North 
Carolina,  foreman  of  the  broomshop  and  an  assistant 
literary  teacher,  who  resigned  his  position  last  spring 
to  take  personal  charge  of  his  farm  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Baucum  comes  to  the  Florida  School 
highly  recommended  by  Dr.  Curry,  and  will  doubt- 
less  prove   an   efficient   member   of  the    school    faculty. 

Mr.  Arthur  M.  Dye  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  after 
two  years  of  preparatory  study  at  the  Florida  School, 
bade  farewell  last  May  to  that  institution,  to  take 
up  in  the  fall  the  study  of  osteopathy  at  the  well- 
known  school   of  Kirksville,  Mo. 

In  September,  Miss  Mabel  Bates  of  Tampa,  Fla., 
will  begin  her  third  year's  work  at  the  College  for 
Women  at  Tallahassee,  Fla.  Miss  Bates  will  be  the 
first  young  blind  student  of  the  state  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  fund  for  the  higher  education  of  pupils 
of  the  Florida  School  provided  by  the  recent  legis- 
lature. 

IOWA 

School  for  the  Blind 
The  Iowa  college  for  the  blind  opened  last  week 
for  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  its  existence  as  a  state 
school.  The  enrollment  at  the  opening  numbered  130 
students,  while  for  the  first  year  of  its  existence 
October,  1862,  it  had  twenty-four  pupils  enrolled  and 
two  teachers  on  the  faculty.  This  year  the  faculty 
and    other   officials   number   twenty-six. 


The  present  year,  the  ninth  year  that  George  D. 
Eaton  has  been  superintendent  of  the  school,  wit- 
nesses more  marked  improvements  than  any  year 
previous.  The  new  industrial  building  wherein  the 
students  will  be  taught  useful  trades  will  be  finished 
and  ready  for  occupancy  by  January. — (From  the 
Cedar    Rapids    Gazette,    Sept.    4,    1917.) 

NEW  JERSEY 
Commission  for  the  Blind 
alice  t.  wood,  correspondent 
The  blind  of  New  Jersey  have  this  summer  enlisted 
their  activities  in  a  new  field  of  endeavor  offered 
them  through  the  interest  of  a  large  manufacturing 
concern  in  the  vicinity  of  Newark.  A  splendid  and 
ideally  equipped  workshop  has  been  opened  up  in 
East  Orange  where  there  are  now  daily  engaged  in 
taping  wire  coils,  etc.,  about  twenty  of  our  blind. 
The  earnest  intent  and  purpose  of  the  New  Jersey 
sightless  to  make  this  experimental  employment  of 
their  industrial  efforts  an  unqualified  success  is 
evidenced  by  the  excellent  quality  of  the  work  pro- 
duced and  the  satisfaction  expressed  on  the  part  of 
the    firm    interested    in    the    proposition. 

NEW    YORK 
New   York    City    School    for   the   Blind 
e.  m.  van   cleve,   correspondent 
For    nearly    eighty-five    years,    the   New    York    Insti- 
tute  for   the   Education    of   the   Blind    has  been   estab- 
lished   on   Ninth   Avenue,   at   Thirty-third   and   Thirty- 


The  above  illustration  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  excellent  furniture  that  is  being  made  by 
the   workmen   in    the   shop   conducted    by   the   San   Francisco  Association  for  the  Blind 
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fourth  streets.  In  December,  1837,  the  corner-stone 
of  the  existing  stone  building — which  has  been  a 
landmark  of  the  neighborhood  ever  since — was  laid, 
so  that  by  next  December  the  Institute  will  have 
been  conducting  work  in  its  present  quarters  for 
eighty  years.  Its  present  site,  which  was  formerly 
in  the  country,  is  now  in  the  heart  of  a  section 
largely   devoted   to    manufacturing  and   other   business. 

Removal  to  a  site  owned  by  the  Institute  and 
bounded  by  Fort  Washington  Avenue,  Boulevard  La- 
fayette, One  hundred  and  sixty-fifth  and  One  Hun- 
dred and  sixty-eighth  Streets,  was  long  under  con- 
templation. This  property,  however,  was  decided 
to  be  unsuitable  and  inadequate,  and  has  been  offered 
for  sale.  A  site  in  Westchester  County  was  then 
secured  but  was  afterwards  abandoned  on  account  of 
its  distance  from  the  center  of  Manhattan  and  lack 
of  accessibility.  The  Institute  has  now  purchased 
from  Mr.  Vincent  Astor  a  new  site,  on  Bronx  and 
Pelham  Parkway,  within  a  few  minutes  walk  of  the 
Parkway  Station  of  the  new  White  Plains  Extension 
of   the    Subway   and   Elevated. 

Accessibility  is  one  of  the  chief  requirements  for 
such  a  school,  since  the  greater  part  of  the  pupils 
spend  the  week-ends  at  their  homes.  Speedy  and 
cheap  transportation  to  places  of  instruction  and 
amusement  is  also  important.  From  the  Pelham  Park- 
way site,  in  less  than  forty  minutes  pupils  could 
reach  Carnegie  Hall  or  Aeolian  Hall  or  the  theatre 
district.  Columbia  University  or  either  of  the  other 
institutions  of  higher  education  may  be  reached  in 
approximately  the  same  time,  and  the  new  school 
will  be  accessible  by  a  five-cent  fare  from  the  homes 
of   the   large   majority    of   its    pupils. 

The  New  York  Institute  is  the  first  of  the  three 
earliest  schools  in  the  United  States  to  open  its  doors 
to  pupils,  which  it  did  in  April,  1832.  Crowning 
its  long  and  honorable  history  of.  service  to  the 
blind  of  this  community,  it  proposes  now  to  erect 
a  thoroughly  adequate  up-to-date  group  of  school 
buildings.  It  has  the  advantage  of  reaching  the 
stage  of  re-construction  after  the  erection  of  the 
handsome  Overbrook,  Pennsylvania,  plant,  the  mon- 
umental Perkins  Institution  at  Watertown,  Massa- 
chusetts,  and  the  modern  Maryland  School  at  Balti- 
more. While  no  definite  announcement  of  plans  can 
be  made  at  present,  it  is  practically  settled  that  the 
objectionable  features  of  institutional  life  will  be 
avoided,  and  that  in  the  planning  of  the  new  build- 
ings the  greatest  pains  will  be  taken  to  provide  the 
most  adequate  facilities  in  every  line  of  instructional 
activity,  literary,  musical  and  manual,  thus  providing 
for  the  pupils  more  and  greater  opportunities  for 
proper    development    and    training    to    usefulness. 

OHIO 
School  for  the  Blind 

Changes  in  the  staff  of  the  Ohio  School  for  the 
Blind  have  been  more  extensive  than  usual,  caused 
by    withdrawals   for    the   army,    marriage   and   death. 

Miss  Ida  McPlynn,  who  for  many  years  served  as 
librarian,  died  suddenly  soon  after  the  close  of 
school.  Miss  Lu  Marie  Brown  was  married  to  Mr. 
Charles  Lender,  who  is  identified  with  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and     recreational    work.       Several    of    the    young    men 


on  the  staff  resigned  and  have  since  become  officers 
in  the  army.  Miss  Edna  Endley,  domestic  science 
teacher,  took  a  position  in  public  school  work  and 
Miss  Nan  Pritchard  resigned  to  be  at  home  with 
an  invalid  mother.  Miss  Olga  Walberg,  who  is  one 
of  the  pioneer  teachers  of  weaving  in  schools  for 
the  blind,  is  leaving  her  work  in  Ohio  to  accept  a 
larger  field  of  opportunity  in  the  New  York  Insti- 
tute for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in  New  York 
City.  Miss  Walberg  began  her  work  with  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Association  for  the  Blind  in  1904.  Next 
she  became  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Cleveland 
Society  for  the  Blind,  from  which  position  she  went 
to  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind.  Once  more  she 
is  to  give  her  enthusiasm  to  creating  a  weaving  de- 
partment   in    another    organization    for    the    blind. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Pittsburgh   School   for  the   Blind 
louise   grimes,   correspondent 

Eugene  Morgret,  Earl  Guffey  and  George  Burton, 
who  made  the  best  records  in  our  athletic  meet  on 
Memorial  Day,  were  given  the  privilege  of  repre- 
senting this  school  in  the  Interscholastic  Track  and 
Field  Meet  at  Overbrook  on  June  12th.  Of  course, 
they  came  back  satisfied  in  capturing  first  place  and 
they  were  also  happy  over  the  good  times  while  there. 
Col.  J.  M.  Schoonmaker,  Honorary  President  of  our 
Athletic  club,  had  promised  to  present  a  handsome 
cup  to  the  school  if  our  boys  won.  The  cup  is  ready 
for   presentation    after   school    opens. 

"Pittsburgh  had  everything  its  own  way  at  Over- 
brook yesterday  in  the  track  and  field  meet  between 
the  teams  from  the  four  big  eastern  institutions  for 
the  blind.  At  the  close  of  the  events,  Pittsburgh 
had  piled  up  27  points  to  its  credit,  Perkins  Institut- 
tion  for  the  Blind  of  Watertown-,  Mass.,  had  14; 
Overbrook  8  and  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 
had  managed  to  corral  only  5  points.  The  hero  of 
the  afternoon  was,  from  the  first,  Morgret,  who 
gave  Pittsburgh  most  of  its  scores.  He  won  the 
standing  broad  jump,  the  50-yard  dash,  the  100-yard 
dash,  was  second  in  the  8-pound  shot-put  and  second 
in  the  three  consecutive  jumps." — (From  The  Phila- 
delphia North    American,    June    13th.) 

"The  Girls  of  Dickens"  was  the  subject  of  Stella 
Edre  Plants'  graduation  essay  last  June  and  "The 
Monster  of  the  Deep"  was  chosen  by  George  Harvey 
Burton.  Miss  Plants  also  sang  "Lend  Me  Your 
Aid."  from  Gounod's  "Queen  of  Sheba"  in  a  most 
admirable  manner.  Both  essays  brought  forth  much 
applause,  and  while  we  had  fewer  graduates  than 
usual  this  year,  the  Commencement  was  one  of  the 
most   enjoyable   we    have   ever   had. 

Dr.  Brashear  gave  the  address,  telling  of  his<  re- 
cent visit  in  Japan  and  China  and  especially  of  the 
education   of   the   blind    in   these   countries. 

Agnes  K.  Bongartz,  who  received  a  certificate  from 
the  Commercial  Department,  accepted  a  good  posi- 
tion with  a  large,  reliable  firm  a  week  before  school 
closed,  and  has  been  getting  along  splendidly  with 
her  work,  that  of  typewriting  from  Phonographic 
Dictation. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Joice,  who  has  been  instructor  in  the 
Literary    and    Manual    Training    Departments    of    this 
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school  for  a  number  of  years,  has  accepted  a  more 
remunerative  position  in  the  Pittsburgh  Public 
Schools.  Miss  Mary  I.  Hubbard  resigned  as  she  de- 
sires to  be  at  home  with  her  mother  in  Cincinnati; 
her  place  has  been  filled  by  the  apointment  of  Miss 
Helen  Anderson,  an  experienced  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  City.  Mr.  Arleigh  Williamson  is  with 
the  Pittsburgh  Base  Hospital  in  France.  Miss  Suplee 
resigned  her  position  as  Girls'  Physical  Director  and 
was  married  last  June  to  one  of  our  teachers,  Mr. 
Jefferson  Hicks.  Miss  Burckhalter  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  will  be  Girls'  Physical  Director  next 
year.  Miss  Sally  Cook  is  taking  a  course  in  Domes- 
tic Science  at  Columbia  University  in  New  York 
City  this  summer,  having  received  a  scholarship  from 
the    H.    C.    Frick    Educational    Commission. 

TENNESSEE 

Commission  for  the  Blind 
Gov.  Rye  announced  on  Aug.  18,  the  appointment 
of  the  commission  for  the  blind  created  by  the  last 
Legislature  as  being  composed  of  Miss  Josephine 
Crisler  of  Memphis,  J.  G.  Creveling,  Jr.,  of  Nash- 
ville, and  Rev.  Charles  Haven  Myers  of  Chattanooga. 
Miss  Crisler  is  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
Mr.  Creveling  for  three  and  Rev.  Myers  for  two 
years. 

This  commission  will  have  charge  of  the  vocational 
school  for  the  training  of  the  blind  that  was  pro- 
vided in  the  act  that  passed  the  last  Legislature. 
At  that  time  Miss  Crisler  came  to  Nashville  and 
worked  unceasingly  for  the  passage  of  the  bill.  She 
has  given  much  of  her  time  to  work  among  the 
blind  and  decided  that  such  an  institution  under  the 
direction  of  the  state  would  prove  of  great  benefit 
to  the  blind  of  the  state.  She  represents  West  Ten- 
nessee on  the  commission,  Mr.  Creveling,  Middle 
Tennessee,  and  Rev.  Myers,  East  Tennessee. — (From 
The    Memphis    Appeal,    Aug.    18,    1917.) 

TEXAS 
School  for  the  Blind 
Acting  Governor  W.  P.  Hobby  today  accepted  on 
behalf  of  Texas  the  new  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
which  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $300,000.  The  build- 
ings were  recently  completed  and  will  be  occupied 
by  the  school  at  the  term  which  will  open  this  fall. 
—  (From    the    Galveston    News,    Sept.    8,    1917.) 

CANADA 

Halifax    School    for    the    Blind 

EXTRACTS     FROM    THE    NEWS    LETTER,     JULY,     1917 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Maritime  Association 
for  the   Blind  took  place  at  the   school   on  June  12th. 


The  treasurer's  statement  showed  that  the  Associa- 
tion now  has  $15,000.00  invested  yielding  an  income 
of  $900.00  per  annum.  The  Association  requires  for 
its   work   three   times   this   amount. 

The  Endowment  Fund  for  the  Blind,  which  was 
started  in  May  1st,  is  making  slow  but  satisfactory 
progress.  The  aim  is  to  raise  $300,000.00,  the  in- 
come arising  from  which  is  to  be  used  in  furthering 
the  interests  of  the  school,  in  carrying  on  the  Ex- 
tension work,  including  Home  Teaching,  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness,  etc.,  in  furthering  the  interests 
of  the  graduates,  in  providing  funds  for  the  Cana- 
dian Printing  House  for  the  Blind  and  in  establish- 
ing scholarships  for  the  deserving  graduates  of  the 
school.  Upwards  of  $25,000.00  has  been  secured  to- 
date. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  News  Letter  two- 
more  soldiers,  who  have  become  blind  during  the  war,, 
have  entered  the  school.  A  summer  school  for  the 
four  soldiers  in  attendance  was  carried  on  and  •'he- 
men  proved  themselves  enthusiastic  students,  es- 
pecially   in    the    study    of   massage. 

Despite  the  war  our  graduates  in  different  parts 
of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland  report 
that  they  are  meeting  with  gratifying  success.  Our 
piano-forte  tuners  have  more  work  than  ever  and 
are   giving   satisfaction. 

Messrs.  William  Dupuis  and  Joseph  Boudreau 
have  recently  opened  a  broom  shop  in  Halifax  and 
are   finding  a   ready    market   for   their   output. 

Our  Catholic  graduates  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  the  Halifax  branch  of  the  Catholic  Truth  Society 
has  recently  established  a  printing  office  in  Halifax 
and  that  ere  long  our  Circulating  Library  will  be- 
amply  supplied  with  well  chosen  Catholic  literature 
printed    in    the    Braille    system. 

CHINA 
Shanghai    Institution    for   the   Chinese   Blind 

At  the  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Chinese  Blind,  Shanghai,  May  22,  1917, 
Superintendent  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Fryer  were  given 
a  furlough  of  six  months  or  more.  They  sailed  for 
America  soon  after  the  school  closed  for  the  sum- 
mer. 

Mr.  Fryer  has  been  requested  by  the  Board  of 
Education  at  Peking  to  prepare  a  report  of  the  work 
for  the  blind  and  deaf  in  America. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fryer  are  now  in  this  country 
and  are  planning  to  visit  as  many  institutions  as 
possible    before    returning    to    China    in    the    Spring. 


MISSOURI  COMMISSION1.FOR  THE  BLIND 


Editor's  Note: — Our  readers  have  always  watched 
with  great  interest  the  inauguration  and  develop- 
ment of  work  carried  on  by  Commissions  for  the 
Blind,  all  of  which  with  the  exception  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  have  come  into  existence  since 
this  publication  was  founded.  Historically,  it  is  very 
desirable  to  keep  the  early  pronouncements  of  these 
latest  agencies  in  America  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  producing 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  first  report  of  the  Mis- 
souri  Commission   for  the  Blind. 

The  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind 
was  provided  for  in  1915  by  Act  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Gov.  Elliott  W.  Major,  after 
consultation  with  a  number  of  men  who  had 
given  much  thought  to  the  question  of  blind 
relief,  had  recommended  to  the  General  As- 
sembly that  it  create  such  a  commission  and, 
further,  that  it  appropriate  $25,000  annually  to 
provide  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the 
blind.  The  General  Assembly  appropriated 
$12,500  for  the  use  of  the  Commission  on  con- 
dition that  an  equal  sum  be  raised  by  individ- 
ual subscription.  The  law  creating  the  Com- 
mission provided  for  the  appointment,  by  the 
Governor,  of  five  commissioners,  in  whom 
should  be  vested  all  powers  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  the  duties  thereinafter  enu- 
merated. Appointments  were  made  Novem- 
ber 30,  1915,  those  chosen  being  the  late 
Charles  A.  Stix,  J.  D.  Perry  Francis,  Adolph 
Michaels,  James  C.  Jones — all  of  Saint  Louis 
— and  J.  R.  Lyell  of  Shelbina,  Mo.  Owing  to 
the  chaotic  condition  of  Missouri's  finances  at 
the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  law,  the  Com- 
missioners, being  advised  of  the  uncertainty 
and  indefiniteness  of  the  date  at  which  the  ap- 
propriation would  be  available,  made  no  effon: 
to  organize  or  to  begin  work  until  advised 
that  the  appropriation  made  from  the  state 
revenue  would  be  available;  consequently  no 
steps  were  taken  to  secure  by  individual  sub- 
scriptions that  amount  necessary  to  make  the 
State's  appropriation  available,  until  May  18, 
1916,  when  the  Commissioners  were  advised  by 
the  Governor  that  the  financial  condition  of  the 
State  was  such  as  would  make  the  State's  ap- 
propriation  henceforth    available. 

Thereupon,  the  Commission  immediately 
organized  by  selecting  the  late  Charles  A.  Stix, 
Chairman,  J.  D.  Perry  Francis,  Vice-Chairman, 
and  James  C.  Jones,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
They  then  proceeded  to  publicly  solicit  indi- 
vidual subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $12,500. 
Its  efforts  in  this  direction  were  entirely  suc- 


cessful, the  total  amount  subscribed  being  $13,- 
543.25. 

On  July  28,  1916,  the  Commission  paid  into 
the  State  Treasury  $12,500,  retaining  in  the 
hands  of  its  treasurer  $1,043.25,  the  surplus 
over  the  required  amount.  Thereupon  the 
$12,500  appropriated  plus  the  $12,500  deposited 
with  the  State — a  total  of  $25,000 — became  im- 
mediately available  for  the  uses  of  the  Com- 
mission, as  was  also  the  balance  of  $1,043.25, 
retained  by  the  Commission's  Treasurer. 

The  law  creating  the  Commission  inhibits 
the  use  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  State 
for  purely  charitable  purposes,  the  theory  and 
purpose  of  the  law  being  that  the  Commission 
shall  develop  and  utilize  the  industrial  capacity 
of  the  adult  blind,  and  thus  encourage  them 
to  useful  labor  and  discourage  beggary  among 
them.  No  such  limitation  exists,  however,  as 
to  any  privately  contributed  funds ;  wherefore 
the  balance  of  $1,043.25,  above  referred  to  as 
retained  by  the  Commission,  has  been  used  in 
furnishing  such  charitable  aid  as  was  neces- 
sary and  incidental  to  the  performance,  by  the 
Commission,  of  its  larger  and  more  important 
duties. 

Soon  after  his  appointment  as  Chairman, 
Mr.  Stix  became  ill,  and,  later,  on  September 
4,  1916,  died.  His  associate  Commissoners  take 
this  opportunity  and  means  of  testifying  to  the 
great  service  which  Mr.  Stix  rendered  during 
his  lifetime,  in  assisting  the  poor  and  more 
especially  the  needy  blind.  He  did  much  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Governor  and 
the  Legislature  the  needs  of  the  blind  and  the 
State's  obligation  to  provide  for  these  needs ; 
and  his  associates  hereby  acknowledge  his  aid 
in  securing  the  creation  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  Missouri's  initial  effort 
to  relieve  a  class  most  deserving  of  intelligent 
consideration  and  assistance — assistance  which 
is  not  charity,  but  duty — assistance  which  helps 
the  blind  to  help  themselves. 

On  September  18,  1916,  Mr.  Jacob  Lam- 
pert  of  St.  Louis  was  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Stix. 

ACTIVITIES   OF   THE   COMMISSION 

Shop   Work 
A  shop  for  the  blind  has  been  for  several 
years    maintained    at    St.    Louis,    where    some 
twenty  or  more  blind  persons   had  been   em- 
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ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  brooms,  mats 
and  mops.  This  shop  had  been  supported  and 
directed  by  the  Missouri  Association  for  the 
Blind,  a  voluntary  charitable  organization.  The 
work  of  this  association,  supervised  generally 
by  the  late  Colonel  James  Gay  Butler,  had  had 
the  immediate  active  supervision  of  Mrs.  Anna 
F.  Harris,  the  shop  work  being  under  the  di- 
rect charge  of  James  Huff.  The  Commission 
immediately  acquired  this  shop,  the  machinery 
and  all  other  property  of  the  Missouri  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  valued  at  $2,500,  upon 
the  payment  of  that  sum,  and  thereby  secured 
the  valuable  and  experienced  co-operation  of 
Mrs.  Harris,  Mr.  Huff,  and  their  corps  of  As- 
sistants, without  whose  hearty  aid  the  effective 
work  of  the  Commission  would  have  been 
greatly  retarded.  By  reason  of  the  acquisition 
of  this  shop  and  equipment  the  Commission 
was  enabled  to  at  once  begin  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  for  which  it  was  created.  It  has 
taken  up  the  work  at  the  point  to  which  it 
had  been  carried  by  this  Association,  and  has 
greatly  extended  the  scope  of  the  shop's  activ- 
ity. The  shop  has  been  removed  to  larger 
quarters,  at  10.24  North  Jefferson  avenue.  It 
now  has  in  its  employ  men  and  women,  white 
and  black,  a  total  of  forty-two  persons  —  a 
total  which  is  constantly  increasing.  While 
this  shop  employs  both  male  and  female  and 
white  and  colored  persons,  they  are  separated 
both  as  to  sex  and  as  to  color. 

The  shop  is  a  three-story,  spacious  building, 
where  there  arc  forty-two  blind  persons  em- 
ployed in  different  useful  pursuits.  The  shop 
is  under  the  supervision  of  a  blind  foreman, 
who  has  been  in  the  broom  business  for  five 
years ;  and  it  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
shops  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States. 

The  Commission  has  opened  a  separate  de- 
partment for  the  negro  blind,  of  whom  the 
State  has  a  goodly  number.  In  all,  nine  adult 
colored  blind  men  began  work  August  1. 
Since  that  time  they  have  learned  to  make 
mops  and  mats  and  are  now  in  the  broom 
manufactory.  The  shop  is  under  the  supervision 
of  a  white  superintendent,  but  the  work  room 
i-  under  the  direct  charge  of  a  negro.  The 
shop  i>  a  credit  to  the  colored  race,  the  work 
is  good  and  the  tone  of  the  shop  is  excellent. 
Instead  of  having  a  colony  of  discouraged  ne- 
groes, we  have  a  self-respecting,  law-abiding 
band  of  workmen,  living  in  their  own  homes, 
who  are  paid   $1.50  per  day. 


Many  of  those  employed  are  from  outlying 
counties.  The  "Missouri  Alms  Houses  and 
Poor  Farms"  should  be  cleared  of  all  blind 
men  and  women  under  fifty  years  of  age,  who 
are  capable  of  useful  labor.  They  should  be 
made  to  do  what  work  they  can,  and  thus  be- 
come helpful  both  to  themselves  and  the  com- 
munity, instead  of  paupers  entirely  dependent 
on  the  public. 

Basket  Shop 

Inadequacy  of  funds  prevented  the  Commis- 
sion from  directly  employing  in  its  own  shops 
all  of  the  available  industrially  capable  blind, 
but  arrangements  were  made  and  now  exist 
whereby  blind  persons  capable  of  making  bas- 
kets are  employed  by  Wm.  Huke  in  his  private 
shop.  He  allows  them  a  wage  in  proportion 
to  their  capabilities  (measured  by  individual 
output),  and  the  difference  between  the  indi- 
vidual earnings  of  each  such  blind  person  and 
$1.25  per  day — which  has  been  assumed  by  the 
Commission  to  be  the  minimum  living  wage — 
is  paid  by  the  Commission. 

Piano   Tuning 

This  is  one  of  the  industries  of  the  blind  in 
which  the  blind  may  be  utilized  advantag- 
ously,  but,  like  all  occupations  of  this  class, 
it  needs  greater  support.  The  blind  piano 
tuner  is  entirely  efficient,  but  needs  a  guide  — 
which  means  added  expense,  reducing  his  earn- 
ing power.  Employment  for  him  must  be 
sought  just  as  the  shop  workman  must  find  a 
market  for  his  product.  The  Commission  has 
a  field  worker  to  find  work  for  the  piano  tuners 
and  chair  caners,  himself  a  defective,  but  not 
blind.  Aid  along  these  lines  should  be  ex- 
tended. 

United  Workers'  Shot 

By  the  time  the  Commission  was  prepared 
to  begin  its  work,  the  United  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  a  voluntary,  charitable  organization 
composed  largely  of  blind  persons,  had  estab- 
lished a  shop  for  the  employment  of  the  blind 
on  property  privately  donated.  This  shop  has 
been  and  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
Mr.  Adolph  Michaels,  himself  blind,  a  member 
of  the  Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  Workers.  Since  August 
1,  1010,  the  Commission  has  contributed  to  the 
maintenance  of  this  shop,  which  at  present 
employs  thirteen   blind  people. 
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Home   Work  and  Home  Study 

Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  of 
its  creation,  the  Commission  has  undertaken 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  youthful 
blind  and  of  those  who  cannot  become  shop- 
workers  because  of  physical  infirmity,  or  the 
too  great  distance  between  their  homes  and 
the  shop.  Industrial  instruction  is  furnished 
them  at  their  homes.  This  work  has  been  un- 
der the  personal  direction  of  Miss  Addie  A. 
Ruenzi,  herself  blind.  Many  blind  women 
have  families  and  for  this  and  other  reasons 
cannot  work  in  the  shops.  These  are  given 
instruction  and  work  at  home  by  the  Commis- 
sion's agent,  and  are  soon  able  to  earn  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  compensation  given  them. 

Individual  Shops 

Throughout  the  State  there  are  individual 
blind  workers,  broom  makers,  etc.,  who,  having 
heretofore  made  their  product  by  personal  in- 
itiative, sell  the  product  to  the  local  con- 
sumer. These  workers  continue  to  do  so,  and 
should  be  encouraged  and  maintained  in  their 
efforts  to  be  self-supporting. 

Limited  Area  of  Operation 

Because  of  lack  of  funds,  the  industrial  ac- 
tivities of  the  Commission  have  of  necessity 
been  confined  to  a  limited  area.  Its  shop  ac- 
tivities have  been  thus  far  confined  to  St.  Louis, 
and,  as  a  result,  the  blind  beggar  has  practic- 
ally disappeared  from  the  streets  of  that  city. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Kansas  City,  the  blind 
beggar,  poorly  disguised  as  a  peddler,  is  in 
evidence  on  many  of  the  prominent  street  cor- 
ners. Kansas  City  has  upwards  of  200  blind 
persons  needing  just  the  assistance  that  the 
Commission  was  created  to  provide.  But  this 
cannot  be  done — indeed,  the  work  already  un- 
dertaken cannot  proceed — without  a  material 
increase  in  the  amount  appropriated  for  the 
use  of  the  Commission. 

The  aggregate  funds  provided  by  the  last 
legislature  and  by  individual  subscription  suf- 
ficed only  for  several  months'  activities  to  the 
extent  indicated.  This  fund  will  be  completely 
exhausted  before  the  General  Assembly  of 
1917  shall  adjourn.  The  work  is  well  worthy 
of  the  State's  enthusiastic  and  generous  sup- 
port. A  further  and  an  increased  appropria- 
tion is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  work  im- 
posed upon  us  by  the  General  Assembly  is  to 


be   continued   effectively   and    the    field   be   ex- 
tended as  it  so  well  deserves  to  be. 

Prevention   and  Relief  of  Blindness. 

The  prevention  and  relief  of  blindness  have 
been  supervised  by  a  group  of  leading  oculists 
of  the  State,  who  have  given  their  services 
freely  and  without  charge  to  the  Commission. 
The  State  and  the  Commission  are  much  in- 
debted to  them  for  the  great  progress  made 
in  this  field  of  effort  in  the  comparatively  short 
time  that  has  intervened  since  the  meagre 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commission  have 
been  available. 

Success  in  prevention  of  blindness  depends 
on  progress  along  three  lines — Legal,  Clinical, 
and  Educational. 

Clinical  Prevention 

The  funds  placed  at  our  disposal  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  have  been  used,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  restore  the  eyesight  of  the 
indigent  blind,  whose  condition  might  be  im- 
proved, and  to  treat  those  suffering  from  dis- 
eases which  threaten  to  destroy  sight. 

The  generosity  of  the  physicians  and  hos- 
pitals throughout  the  State  has  enabled  us  to 
extend  this  offer  of  help  to  many  who  might 
not  have  been  reached,  had  we  been  forced  to 
depend  entirely  on  the  funds  at  our  disposal. 
Physicians  donated  their  services  and  much  of 
their  time  and  hospitals  gave  such  services  as 
they  could  supply  at  minimum  rates. 

Missouri  has  no  public  institution  devoted 
to  the  special  care  of  those  afflicted  with  eye 
diseases.  Institutions  of  this  kind  exist  in  Illi- 
nois, Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
Maine,  Louisiana,  etc.  Perhaps  through  pri- 
vate generosity  in  co-operation  with  State  sup- 
port, and  under  the  authority  of  the  State, 
such  institutions  can  be  developed  to  secure 
for  Missouri  the  exceptional  benefits  now  en- 
joyed by  other  States  in  this  respect,  but  ac- 
tion along  these  lines  is  not  recommended  at 
this  time. 

Educational  Prevention 

We  have  used  the  public  press  and  plat- 
form, pamphlets,  posters,  lantern  slides,  etc., 
to  warn  against  the  dangers  to  eyesight,  and 
to  point  out  the  way  for  relief  and  help.  This 
work  will  need  to  be  repeated  constantly  until 
the  gospel  of  "safety  first"  for  eyesight  is  un- 
derstood by  the  small  boy  in  the  street,  the 
merchant    in    the    store,    the    workman    in    the 
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factory,  and  the  mother  in  the  home.  Then 
we  may  confidently  expect  to  reduce  by  at 
least  one-half  the  number  of  those  afflicted 
with  blindness. 

County  Organization 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Missouri 
State  Medical  Association  with  the  Commis- 
sion, we  have  now  ninety-seven  County  organ- 
izations, each  empowered  to  investigate,  report 
and  supply  medical  aid  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness,  under  the  direction  of  the  Missouri 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  Every  person  suf- 
fering with  diseased  eyes  or  impaired  eyesight 
is  invited  and  urged  to  report  through  his  phy- 
sician or  directly  to  the  Committee  on  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness,  Missouri  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  825  Metropolitan  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
If  such  persons  are  financially  unable  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  necesary  treatment,  the 
necessary  funds  are  furnished  by  or  through 
the  Commission,  and  they  are  treated  by  phy- 
sicians of  their  own  selection. 

If  the  Commission  had  only  this  one  achieve- 
ment to  record,  its  existence  would  be  amply 
justified.  It  is  through  the  personal  efforts 
of  the  local  representatives  of  the  Missouri 
Commission  for  the  Blind  that  the  benefits  of 
the  State  aid  in  the  fight  against  blindness  are 
most  speedily  brought  to  those  in  actual  need 
of  help.  The  organization  of  these  County 
units  has  been  accomplished  with  trifling  ex- 
pense, but  to  secure  the  efficiency  in  their  study 
and  correction  of  local  conditions,  and  to  re- 
store eyesight  wherever  possible,  will  require 
a  substantial  apportionment  of  funds  for  each 
County.  The  Prevention  of  Blindness  in  a 
single  case  in  each  County  would,  however, 
render  economic  returns  vastly  greater  than 
the  sum  required. 

The  report  from  one  County  of  approxi- 
mately 13,000  inhabitants  shows  fifteen  persons 
are  blind  from  cataract,  and  ten  from  Tra- 
choma. When  we  consider  that  many  if  not 
most  of  these  cases  of  blindness  could  have 
been  prevented  by  prompt  and  proper  treat- 
ment, the  value  of  an  adequate  appropriation, 
properly  administered  in  each  County,  can 
hardly  be  calculated.     This  is  merely  an  inci- 


dent of  similar  conditions  being  reported  from 
every  part  of  the  State. 

The  Commission  regards  the  prevention  and 
relief  of  blindness  as  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant duty  intrusted  to  this  Commission,  but 
this  duty,  like  the  other  duties  imposed  upon 
the  Commission,  cannot  be  properly  discharged 
unless  it  is  provided  with  adequate  funds. 

The  "call  of  the  blind"  is  not  merely  the 
call  of  this  generation,  nor  the  call  of  this  and 
past  generations,  but  it  is  the  call  of  this  and 
past  generations  and  of  the  generations  to 
come  to  save  them  from  the  darkness  due  to 
loss  of  sight  by  giving  our  mite  now  that  ig- 
norance and  negligence  combined  shall  not 
continue  to  breed  the  twin  costs  of  blindness 
and  pauperism. 

STATISTICS    OF    THE    BLIND 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Missouri  Association 
for  the  Blind,  whose  statistics,  card  records 
and  cases,  concerning  blind  persons  in  Mis- 
souri, the  result  of  several  years'  earnest  effort 
by  that  Association,  were  acquired  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  have  since  been  kept  up  and 
brought  down  to  date  under  the  supervision 
of  Mrs.  Harris. 

From  these  and  other  sources,  the  best  in- 
formation obtainable  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  are  in  the  State  approximately  2,700 
blind  persons,  of  whom  approximately  2,250 
are  white  and  450  colored,  each  class  about 
equally  divided  as  to  sex.  Of  these,  our  expe- 
rience indicates  that  perhaps  85  to  90  per  cent 
are  capable  of  useful  employment  to  a  sub- 
stantial extent.  The  remaining  10  to  15  per 
cent  are  so  deficient,  mentally  or  physically, 
as  to  be  incapable  of  useful  employment  to  any 
appreciable  extent.  These  should  be  provided 
for  by  pension,  but  the  pensions  should  be  al- 
lowed only  on  certification  by  the  Commission 
of  incapacity,  and  upon  condition  that  the  pen- 
sioner shall  not  resort  to  mendicancy,  and  to 
an  extent  that,  if  he  may  be  able  to  work,  he 
shall  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mission and  at  such  wage  as  may  be  provided 
by  the  Commission — all  to  the  end  that  the 
State  shall  not  encourage  useful  workers  to 
become  unnecessary  charges  on  the  public. 
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Portland,  Maine,  June,  1917. 
To  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind: 

The  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind,  representing  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  was  created  by  the  joint  action 
of  these  Associations  at  their  respective  conventions  held  at  Berkeley, 
California,  June  28th  to  July  3rd,  1915. 

As  representative  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  the  Commission  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
adoption  of  the  Standard  Dot  system  as  the  uniform  type  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world.  As  representative  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  it  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
out,  both  in  America  and  in  Great  Britain,  the  practical  merits  of  the 
Standard  Dot  system,  with  the  view  of  its  establishment  as  the  uniform 
type ;  and,  should  the  effort  on  behalf  of  Standard  Dot  prove  unavail- 
ing, to  negotiate  further  with  Great  Britain  relative  to  the  improvement 
of  their  system,  known  as  "Revised  Braille",  with  a  view  to  its  adoption 
as  the  uniform  type  of  the  English-speaking  world. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  held  at  the  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Sept.  2nd,  1915, 
where  the  discussion  was  confined,  in  the  main,  to  preliminary  prepara- 
tions for  the  work  of  the  Commission.  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  of  New 
York,  was  elected  honorary  member,  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  of  Balti- 
more, was  named  Executive  Secretary.  A  sub-committee,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Migel  and  Latimer,  was  appointed  to  further  the  interests 
of  uniformity  in  all  matters  connected  with  negotiations  with  the 
British  Uniform  Type  Committee.  After  considerable  discussion  of 
the  subject,  the  Commission  interpreted  its  instructions  as  opposed  to 
the  introduction  of  a  fourth  system  of  punctographic  type,  but  favor- 
able to  the  establishment  of  any  system  which  may  be  found  acceptable 
both  to  America  and  to  Great  Britain. 


At  an  informal  meeting  of  the  Commission,  held  at  Overbrook, 
Pa.,  Oct.  15th,  1915,  it  was  determined  to  continue  the  effort  to  induce 
the  British  authorities  to  adopt  the  Standard  Dot  system  in  its  present 
form,  or  with  some  modifications,  and,  if  this  could  not  be  accomplished, 
to  negotiate  further  with  the  British  authorities  in  an  effort  to  induce 
them  to  modify  their  system  in  accordance  with  the  principles  deduced 
from  the  experiments  of  the  late  Uniform  Type  Committee,  so  as  to 
justify  us  of  America  in  accepting  the  system  so  modified. 

In  response  to  a  circular  letter  sent  out  by  the  Commission  in 
September,  1915,  assurances  were  received,  in  writing  or  otherwise, 
from  many  of  the  superintendents  of  schools  and  others  prominent  in 
the  work,  to  the  effect  that  they  would  support,  at  the  coming  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  the  adoption 
of  the  Standard  Dot  or  of  any  other  system  as  the  uniform  type,  if  the 
British  authorities  agree  to  unite  with  us  in  its  establishment  through- 
out the  English-speaking  world.  While  preparation  of  material  for 
testing  out  Standard  Dot  was  under  way,  and  correspondence  with 
Great  Britain  by  letter  and  magazine  articles  was  being  conducted  in 
the  interest  of  this  system,  the  Commission  was  active  in  endeavoring 
to  forward  the  cause  of  Standard  Dot  in  this  country,  and  in  learning 
the  views  of  the  profession  relative  to  its  introduction  as  the  uniform 
type.  From  the  data  thus  gathered,  it  appeared  that  the  attitude  of 
the  profession  was  not  unfavorable  to  Standard  Dot  as  a  system ;  but 
there  seemed  to  be  little,  if  any,  disposition  to  favor  its  adoption  unless 
Great  Britain  would  likewise  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sugges- 
tion came  from  almost  every  quarter  to  the  effect  that  as  British 
Braille  had  stood  the  tests  somewhat  better  than  either  of  the  two 
American  systems,  it  should  be  adopted  as  it  is,  or  with  such  modifica- 
tions as  the  British  may  be  induced  to  make,  thus  following  to  a  degree 
the  findings  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  and  securing  at  once  the  desired  uni- 
form type. 

The  attitude  of  our  British  co-workers  relative  to  uniformity,  and 
to  Standard  Dot  in  particular,  as  the  possible  uniform  type,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  letters  and  extracts  from  letters  received  from  a 
few  of  their  leaders  as  published  in  the  Report  of  your  Commission 
submitted  to  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  at 
its  meeting  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  July,  1916.  To  the  same  report,  you  are 
also  respectfully  referred  for  a  more  complete  presentation  of  the 
matter  herein  contained  relative  to  events  which  transpired  prior  to 
the  Halifax  Convention. 

With  the  foregoing  information  in  hand,  together  with  additional 
knowledge   on   the   subject  gathered   from   correspondence,   magazine 
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articles,  and  personal  interviews,  the  Commission  met  at  the  office  of 
Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  Dec.  30th,  1915,  and  after  considerable  discussion  and 
careful  consideration,  the  following'  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted : — 

Whereas,  The  Standard  Dot  system  has  not  met  with  favor  on 
the  part  of  our  co-workers  in  Great  Britain  ;  and, 

Whereas,  There  seems  to  be  little  disposition  in  America  to  adopt 
it  independent  of  Great  Britain ; 

Resolved,  That  this  Commission  refrain,  for  the  present,  from 
further  active  efTort  toward  the  adoption  of  Standard  Dot  as  the  uni- 
form type ; 

Resolved,  That  this  Commission  invite  our  co-workers  in  Great 
Britain  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  which  shall  have  authority  to 
work  with  a  like  committee  in  America  toward  the  improvement  of 
British  Braille,  with  a  view  to  the  possibility  of  its  adoption  as  the 
uniform  type  of  the  English-speaking  world. 

In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  this  resolution,  Chairman 
McAloney  appointed  as  the  committee,  acting  in  this  capacity  for  the 
Commission,  Messrs.  Burritt,  Migel,  and  Latimer.  On  January  8th, 
1916,  the  Secretary  wrote  Mr.  Henry  Stainsby  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Commission  as  expressed  in  the  above  resolutions. 

Preparatory  to  the  formulation  of  any  suggested  changes  in  "Re- 
vised Braille",  as  now  authorized  in  Great  Britain,  the  Secretary  wrote 
to  the  members  of  the  late  Uniform  Type  Committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  and  to  others  having  more  or 
less  knowledge  of  that  system,  for  suggestions  as  to  the  line  along 
which  improvements  might  be  advantageously  made  in  the  present  code. 
With  this  data  in  hand,  and  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Stainsby's  request 
of  March  2nd,  1916,  to  send  him  as  early  as  possible  our  suggestions 
for  modifications  of  "Revised  Braille",  in  order  that  he  might  issue 
them  to  the  societies  which  had  been  invited  to  co-operate,  your  Com- 
mission's sub-committee  met  at  the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind, 
March  30th,  1916,  and  drew  up  a  set  of  propositions  entitled  "Changes 
in  Revised  Braille",  which,  under  date  of  April  15th,  1916,  were  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Stainsby.  Copies  were  also  sent  to  the  superintendents 
of  schools  for  the  blind,  to  supervisors,  and  teachers  of  classes  for  blind 
children  in  public  schools,  and  to  others  interested  in  the  work  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  complete  text  of  these 
"Changes"  may  be  found  in  your  Commission's  Halifax  Report,  and 
also  in  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  X,  No.  2  (July,  1916). 

Under  date  of  May  22nd,  1916,  Mr.  Stainsby  writes  in  part;  "On 
Friday,  the  19th  inst.,  a  meeting  of  delegates  of  ten  important  societies 
was  held  at  this  institution  to  appoint  a  thoroughly  representative  com- 


mittee  (which  shall  in  effect  be  a  national  committee)  to  deal  with  the 
whole  question  of  uniform  type.  Your  letter  to  me,  dated  the  15th  of 
April,  1916,  and  the  paper  of  suggestions  which  accompanied  it,  were 
read,  and  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  take  steps  to  form  a  committee 
to  be  known  as  the  'National  Uniform  Type  Committee'.  Without  in 
any  way  binding  themselves,  or  the  committee  who  will  deal  with  the 
whole  question,  the  meeting  was  of  opinion  that  the  recommendations 
of  your  Commission  would  form  an  admirable  basis  of  negotiations  be- 
tween America  and  Great  Britain.  It  is  improbable  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  write  more  definitely  than  this  before  your  Halifax  Convention 
takes  place,  but  I  think  you  will  agree  that  this  expression  of  opinion 
is  very  encouraging." 

No  more  definite  word  than  this  was  received  prior  to  the  Halifax 
Convention,  but  your  Commission,  acting  upon  their  faith  in  the  ulti- 
mate outcome,  made  the  following  deductions  and  recommendations 
to  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind : — 

"Whereas,  the  Commission  has  found  that  the  vast  majority  of 
schools,  superintendents,  teachers,  printers  and  associations  are  dis- 
inclined to  adopt  the  Standard  Dot  System,  unless  the  entire  English 
speaking  world  were  inclined  to  adopt  it,  which  seems  impossible  of 
accomplishment ;  and, 

Whereas,  England  has  through  its  accredited  representatives,  by 
correspondence,  meetings,  the  appointment  of  committees,  etc.,  ex- 
pressed its  willingness  and  desire  to  meet  the  views  of  our  Commission 
as  far  as  possible,  as  to  an  agreement  for  modifying  and  improving  the 
English  Braille  system,  should  the  same  be  adopted  by  the  United 
States  of  America  as  the  uniform  type  for  the  blind;  and, 

Whereas,  The  suggestions  entitled  "Changes  in  Revised  Braille" 
are  still  receiving  favorable  consideration  of  our  British  co-workers ; 
and, 

Whereas,  The  British  Braille  as  shown  by  the  'Fifth  Biennial 
Report  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee'  made,  on  the  whole,  a  better 
showing  than  either  of  the  American  systems ;  and,         , 

Whereas,  English  Braille  is  the  only  system  generally  in  use  out- 
side the  United  States  and  part  of  Canada ; 

The  Commission  respectfully  recommends : — 

First:  That  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
I  Hind  in  convention  assembled  adopt  officially  and  urge  upon  the  blind 
of  America  and  those  interested  in  work  for  the  blind,  to  adopt  in- 
dividually and  officially  'Revised  Braille',  Grades  I  and  II,  as  now 
authorized  in  Great  Britain,  provided,  however,  that  the  duly  author- 
ized English  Committee  on  Uniform  Type  come  to  a  full  agreement 
with  our  American  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind  con- 
cerning such  modifications  in  'Revised  Braille'  as  have  been  proposed 
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by  either  the  American  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  or  the  English 
Committee  on  Uniform  Type. 

Second:  That  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  be  continued 
and  that  it  be  expanded  to  include  representatives  of  residential  schools, 
public  schools  having-  classes  for  the  blind,  home  teachers,  embossed 
printing  presses,  and  libraries  for  the  blind,  these  representatives  to  be 
named  by  the  President  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  after  due  consultation  with  the  President  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind." 

In  pursuance  of  the  above  recommendation,  President  McAloney 
enlarged  the  Commission  by  the  appointment  to  membership  of  : — 
Mr.  E.  E.  Allen,  Director  of  the  Perkins  Institution   for  the  Blind, 

Watertown,  Mass.,  representing  private  embossing  presses. 
Mr.  Alfred  Pirtle,  Trustee  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 

Blind,  Louisville,  Ky.,  representing  the  Federal  embossing  press. 
Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes,  Manager  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the 

Blind,  New  York  City,  representing  periodical  embossing  presses. 
Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  representing  public  schools  hav- 
ing classes  for  the  blind. 
Miss  Lucille  A.  Goldthwaite,   New  York  City,  representing  libraries 

for  the  blind. 
Miss  Anne  V.  Ward,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  representing  home  teachers  of 

the  blind. 

Mr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  was  appointed  by  President  McAloney  to 
represent  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  suc- 
ceeding the  retiring  member  of  the  Commission. 

On  July  13th,  1916,  the  Secretary  wrote  Mr.  Henry  Stainsby, 
then  Secretary  of  the  British  Uniform  Type  Committee,  informing  him 
of  the  action  of  the  Convention  and  forwarding  him  a  copy  of  the  Re- 
port as  passed.  Under  date  of  Aug.  3rd,  1916,  Mr.  Stainsby  wrote 
stating  that  the  British  National  Uniform  Type  Committee  held  a  meet- 
ing on  July  28th,  1916,  at  which  meeting  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  was 
chosen  Chairman  and  Mr.  F.  A.  J.  Burns,  Plonorable  Secretary. 

Our  enlarged  Commission  held  its  first  meeting  at  the  office  of  Mr. 
Migel,  New  York  City,  Sept.  7th,  1916,  at  which  time  Mr.  O.  H.  Burritt 
was  chosen  Chairman  ;  Mr.  George  S.  Wilson,  Vice  Chairman  ;Mr.  Migel, 
Honorary  Treasurer;  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,"  Executive  Secretary. 
Mr.  Migel  read  a  cable  message  from  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  speaking 
hopefully  of  the  outcome  of  our  mutual  negotiations  on  the  type  ques- 
tion. A  sub-committee  of  seven  was  named,  consisting  of  Mr.  Burritt, 
Chairman;  Messrs.  Allen,  Migel,  Irwin,  and  Latimer,  members;  and 
Messrs.  C.  W.  Holmes  and  T.  S.  McAloney,  ex-officio  members;  to 
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carry  out  the  work  of  the  Commission.  The  Secretary  was  instructed 
to  write  to  the  various  printing  houses  of  the  country,  requesting  them 
not  to  undertake  the  publication  of  books  in  "Revised  Braille",  as  now 
authorized  in  Great  Britain,  without  first  conferring  with  the  sub-com- 
mittee of  this  Commission  relative  both  to  the  actual  form  in  which  the 
system  shall  be  printed  and  to  the  books  to  be  embossed,  in  order  that 
the  Commission  may  thus  become  the  safeguard  of  uniformity  and  a 
sort  of  "clearing  house"  for  preventing  unnecessary  duplication  of 
texts.  The  Secretary  was  further  directed  to  write  all  superintendents 
of  residential  schools  for  the  blind,  day  schools,  librarians,  and  home 
teachers  of  the  blind,  for  suggestions  as  to  the  permanent  improvement 
of  "Revised  "Braille".  It  should  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  such 
replies  as  were  received  to  these  letters  expressed  a  willingness  to  co- 
operate with  the  Commission.  The  meeting  was  unanimous  in  agree- 
ing that  the  Commission  should  continue  its  policy  of  frank  and  open 
publicity,  and  that  users  of  New  York  Point  and  American  Braille 
should  be  assured  that  when  an  agreement  has  been  reached  with  the 
British  Committee  on  Uniform  Type  and  the  details  of  the  system  gen- 
erally agreed  upon,  "Revised  Braille"  as  thus  improved,  will  be  grad- 
ually introduced,  and  due  regard  will  be  given  to  the  needs  of  present 
readers  of  New  York  Point  and  American  Braille. 

Mr.  Wilson  suggested,  for  the  consideration  of  the  sub-committee, 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  induce  the  British  to  change  the  number  of 
their  Grade  III  to  Grade  IV ;  the  number  of  their  Grade  II  to  Grade 
III ;  and  so  to  make  it  possible  to  insert  a  new  Grade  II,  containing  only 
single-cell  contractions  and  abbreviations,  upon  which  basis,  together 
with  Grade  I,  an  agreement  might  easily  be  effected  between  the  two 
countries. 

Under  date  of  August  28th,  1916,  Mr.  F.  A.  J.  Burns,  Secretary 
of  the  British  National  Uniform  Type  Committee,  writes  in  part: — 
"You  will  no  doubt  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  Committee  has  now 
commenced  work,  and  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  I  shall 
be  in  a  position  to  submit  to  you  the  result  of  our  labors." 

Under  date  of  September  28th,  191G,  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  writes 
in  part : — "You  may  rest  assured  that  the  Uniform  Type  matter  shall 
be  got  along  with  as  rapidly  as  possible.  As  I  have  explained  more 
than  once,  the  calls  made  upon  the  actively  minded  people  in  our  pres- 
ent state  of  national  stress,  practically  preclude  the  possibility  of  pro- 
ceeding with  matters  of  this  kind  with  normal  celerity." 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stone,  Chairman  of  the  sub-committee,  under 
date  of  Sept.  Gth,  191G,  we  read,  "The  National  Committee  then  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  a  small  committee  of  experts.  Now  I  think  you  may 
take  it  that  the  sub-committee  is  anxious  to  arrive  at  a  settlement,  'a 
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just  and  lasting  peace,'  as  we  say  in  our  war  prayers.  We  shall  meet 
at  the  end  of  this  month,  have  another  meeting  in  October,  and  shall 
send  out  our  report  to  the  general  Committee  before  the  end  of  the 
year." 

Under  date  of  Dec.  30th,  191(i,  Secretary  Burns  of  the  British 
National  Uniform  Type  Committee  writes: — "You  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  the  Report  of  the  Recommendations  is  now  under  consid- 
eration, and  as  soon  as  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  returns  from  his  visit  to 
France  and  Italy  on  the  20th  prox.,  we  hope  to  get  the  matter  quickly 
settled  and  dispatched  to  you." 

Owing  undoubtedly  to  irregularities  in  the  mails  due  to  the  war 
situation,  no  word  came  to  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  appearance  of 
the  following  duly  authorized  letter  in  the  May  issue  of  The  Teacher 
of  the  Blind,  a  London  magazine : 

"To  the   Secretary  of  the  Commission   on   Uniform   Type   for 

the  Blind  : — 
Dear  Sir: — 

We  fear  that  your  Commission  must  feel  that  there  has  been  very 
great  delay  in  replying  to  their  suggestions  as  to  uniformity  of  tactile 
type,  but  we  hope  you  will  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
present  upheaval  in  Europe  makes  it  impossible  to  conduct  business 
matters  on  smooth  and  regular  lines,  particularly  in  cases  which  in- 
volve the  calling  together  of  a  considerable  number  of  people  on  whom 
the  war  has  imposed  onerous  duties  beyond  their  customary  work. 

The  suggested  changes  in  Braille  contained  in  your  report  of 
March,  1916,  have  been  carefully  considered  first  by  a  small  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  National  Uniform  Type  Committee,  and  secondly  by  the 
Uniform  Type  Committee  as  a  whole. 

It  appears  to  us  that  many  of  the  suggestions  of  your  Committee 
have  been  made  with  a  view  to  eliminating  certain  difficulties  which  are 
assumed  to  exist,  but  our  experience  of  British  Braille  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve that  these  difficulties  have  assumed  a  rather  exaggerated  im- 
portance in  your  consideration.  Several  suggestions  scarcely  seem  to 
us  material  to  the  question  of  uniformity,  and  to  be  of  a  nature  which 
may  well  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  printers  on  either  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. In  fact,  we  think  that  they  are  no  more  important  than  would 
be  the  adoption  of  an  absolutely  identical  system  of  spelling  in  books 
printed  in  America  and  in  these  islands. 

The  National  Uniform  Type  Committee  is  quite  cognisant  of  the 
fact  that  the  present  system  of  British  Braille  is  capable  of  improve- 
ment, but  their  experience  leads  them  to  the  belief  that  improvement 
does  not  lie  along  the  lines  suggested  in  your  Report. 

We  deeply  regret  that  after  long  and  most  careful  consideration  we 
have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  proposed  changes  would 
not  be  acceptable  to  users  of  British  Braille,  and  would  tend  rather  to 
weaken  the  system  than  to  strengthen  it.  They  seem  to  us  indeed  to 
be,  if  we  may  say  so,  of  a  minor  and  somewhat  vexatious  nature  which, 
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while  of  sufficient  importance  to  derange  existing  knowledge  of  Braille, 
are  not  of  real  value  in  securing  its  perfection. 

We  do  not  wish  your  Commission  to  feel  that  our  conclusions 
have  been  arrived  at  hastily,  and  we  therefore  append  to  this  com- 
munication a  detailed  statement  showing  the  reasons  for  the  conclusions 
at  which  we  have  arrived. 

We  shall,  of  course,  be  most  happy  to  consider  any  further  sug- 
gestions which  due  consideration  may  lead  you  to  offer,  and  we  once 
more  assure  you  of  our  earnest  desire  to  arrive  at  conclusions  which 
will  benefit  the  English-speaking  blind  community  in  the  manner  which 
we  both  desire. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  National  Uniform  Type  Committee, 

Arthur  Pearson, 

Chairman. 
Henry  J.  Wilson, 

Vice-Chairman. 
F.  A.  J.  Burns, 

Hon.  Secretary. 
March,  1917. 

GRADE  I. 
First :  The  suggestion  that  all  books  should  be  fully  capitalised 
meets  with  general  disapproval  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  quite  admitted 
that  during  the  time  when  the  power  to  capitalise  properly  is  being 
acquired, — that  is,  during  school  days, — it  is  advisable  that  books  in 
use  should  be  fully  capitalised.  But  this  is  already  done,  and  in  the 
future  the  probability  is  that  it  will  be  universally  done.  It  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  power  to  capitalise  is  acquired  as  much  by  writing 
as  it  is  by  reading,  and  that  in  the  ordinary  Braille  writing  and  in 
Typewriting  exercises  endless  opportunities  are  presented  for  the 
teaching  of  the  correct  use  of  capital  letters.  It  is  felt  in  this  country 
that  the  capital  sign  is  unnecessary  in  Braille  books  meant  for  adult 
readers,  that  it  detracts  from  the  pleasure  of  reading,  and  is  an  ob- 
stacle to  fluency.  The  use  of  the  capital  sign  is  at  present  optional,  and 
the  wisest  course  seems  to  be  to  allow  it  to  remain  optional.  More- 
over, the  matter  is  not  one  essential  to  uniformity.  Books  printed  in 
America,  fully  capitalised,  will  be  quite  readable  in  this  country,  and 
books  printed  in  this  country  not  fully  capitalised  will  be  quite  readable 
in  America.  Time  will  prove  which  is  the  better  method,  and  no 
doubt  eventually  time  will  settle  the  question. 

Second:  This  suggestion  is  that  the  use  of  the  letter  sign,  dots 
4-6,  be  discontinued  as  an  index  of  Roman  numerals,  and  in  any  other 
connection  where  the  use  of  the  capital  sign,  dots  2-6,  conforms  more 
closely  to  letterpress  practise.  The  objection  to  this  suggestion  is  that 
the  capital  sign  placed  before  certain  numerals  would  convert  those 
numerals  into  words  capitalised.  For  instance,  dots  2-6  placed  before 
i,  v  and  x  would  convert  these  signs  into  I,  Very  and  It. 

Third:  The  Poetry  line  sign  is  indispensable  unless  poetry  is 
written  line  for  lint',  as  in  letterpress,  i.  e.  every  new  line  of  poetry  be- 
ginning a  new  line  of  Braille.     As  capitals  are  frequently  used  in  the 
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middle  of  lines  of  poetry,  a  capital  could  not  always  be  taken  as  an 
indication  of  the  beginning  of  a  new  line. 

Fourth:  The  substitution  of  the  full  stop,  dots  3r4-6,  for  the 
present  abbreviation  sign,  would  lead  to  ambiguity.  In  Braille,  single 
letters  followed  by  a  full  stop  occur  far  oftcner  than  they  do  in  letter- 
press, and  readers  would  often  be  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  an  ab- 
breviation or  the  end  of  a  sentence  was  intended. 

Fifth:  This  suggestion  is  that  the  sign  for  full-stop,  dots  3-4-6, 
be  used  in  place  of  the  existing  sign  for  the  decimal  point.  The  con- 
tention is  that  the  present  sign  is  likely  to  be  confused  with  the  fraction 
line  sign,  dots  2-5.  Experience  proves  that  confusion  between  the  two 
signs  is  practically  unknown,  and  as  many  mathematical  books  have 
recently  been  printed  in  this  country  in  which  the  present  sign  for  the 
decimal  point  is  used,  it  would  be  a  great  pity  to  make  a  change  not 
really  required. 

Sixth:  No  good  reason  for  accepting  this  suggestion  that  the 
opening  and  closing  inverted  comma  or  commas  should  be  the  same 
sign,  viz.  dots  3-5-6,  has  been  advanced,  and  such  a  change  would  be 
merely  vexatious  when  no  gain  is  to  follow. 

Seventh :  The  suggestion  that  dots  4-5-6  be  used  as  the  sign  of 
interrogation  depends  upon  the  adoption  of  the  sixth  suggestion,  and  as 
the  sixth  has  been  rejected,  it  follows  that  the  seventh  must  also  be 
rejected. 

GRADE  II. 
Eighth:  The  suggestion  is  that  the  use  of  contractions  to  over- 
lap the  syllables  of  a  word  be  discontinued.  The  Committee  are  of 
opinion  that  if  this  principle  were  adopted  it  would  greatly  diminish 
the  value  of  the  whole  system  of  contractions.  It  has  long  been  an 
axiom  of  British  Braille  that  contractions  are  to  be  regarded  generally 
as  sequences  of  letters  and  not  as  syllables,  and  to  depart  from  this  rule 
would  be  vitally  to  change  the  whole  system.  The  Committee  do  not 
agree  that  the  present  practice  reduces  the  value  of  the  system  as  a 
correct  instrument  of  education. 

Ninth:  The  doubling  of  the  letters  b,  c,  d,  f,  and  g,  is  not  ma- 
terial to  uniformity ;  such  a  slight  divergence  in  practice  would  not 
render  books  unintelligible. 

Tenth:  This  suggestion  is  that  sequences  of  word  signs  without 
separation  should  be  discontinued.  This  is  another  point  not  material 
to  uniformity.  There  is  no  reason  why  both  practices  should  not  con- 
tinue, at  any  rate  until  distinct  preference  be  shown  for  one  or  the 
other. 

Eleventh:  The  Committee  cannot  accept  in  its  entirety  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  list  of  abbreviated  words  now  in  use  be  employed  only 
for  the  whole  words  for  which  they  stand.  They  realise,  however,  that 
the  rules  regulating  the  use  of  additions  to  these  abbreviated  words 
require  to  be  defined  more  clearly.  It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  the 
difficulty  would  be  greatly  minimised  by  the  compilation  of  a  complete 
dictionary  of  abbreviated  words  for  the  guidance  of  printers  and  others. 
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Twelfth :  The  suggestion  is  that  the  lower  level  contractions  for 
"to",  dots  3-4-5  ;  "into",  dots  4-5  3-4-5- ;  and  "by",  dots  4-5-6-,  be  sup- 
pressed and  that  other  signs  be  substituted.  The  Committee  feel  bound 
to  reject  this  suggestion  as  experience  has  not  proved  to  them  that  the 
use  of  the  existing  signs  is  equivocal,  and  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  make  any  such  alteration  at  the  present  time. 

Thirteenth :  The  suggestion  that  the  lower  level  contraction  for 
"were",  dots  3-4-5-6,  be  suppressed,  and  that  dots  1-2-3-4-6  be  used  in 
its  stead,  meets  with  the  same  objection  as  the  previous  suggestion. 

Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth:  These  suggestions  are,  that  the  word 
signs  for  child,  enough  and  still,  should  be  wholly  suppressed,  and  also 
that  17  initial  compound  contractions  should  likewise  be  wholly  sup- 
pressed. The  Committee  feel  that  such  suppression  would  entail  a  real 
loss.  They  do  not  claim  that  the  words  selected  for  contractions  are 
the  best,  and  they  are  prepared  to  consider  with  the  Uniform  Type 
Commission  a  better  selection  of  words.  They  feel  it  would  be  a 
grievous  loss  to  sacrifice  so  many  valuable  signs.  It  may  also  be 
pointed  out  that  while  many  of  the  words  mentioned  are  not  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  general  literature,  they  are  so  in  religious  books ;  an  in- 
creasing number  of  which  is  now  being  printed. 

The  National  Uniform  Type  Committee  venture  to  express  the 
opinion  that  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  have  greatly  overrated 
the  difficulty  of  learning  British  Braille.  The  experience  of  educators 
of  the  blind  in  this  country  is  that  the  system  is  very  easily  learned, 
not  only  by  children,  but  also  by  those  who  have  lost  their  sight  in 
later  years.  This  experience  has  been  confirmed  by  the  ready  way  in 
which  soldiers  blinded  in  the  war  have  been  able,  in  a  brief  time,  to 
learn  to  read  and  write  Braille  fluently  and  correctly.  The  National 
Uniform  Type  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  when  the  system  has 
been  more  thoroughly  tried  in  America,  many  things  which  now  seem 
difficult  will  appear  so  no  longer,  and  that  the  system  of  contractions 
will  be  found  acceptable  to  the  Blind  of  America  as  it  is  to  the  Blind 
of  this  country." 

Under  date  of  June  1,  1917,  Secretary  Burns,  of  the  British  Na- 
tional Uniform  Type  Committee  writes  : — 

"H.  Randolph  Latimer,  Esq., 

Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind. 
Dear  Mr.  Latimer: — 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  your  kind  letter  of  April  7th,  for  which  I 
thank  you. 

No  doubt  by  this  time  you  have  duly  received  the  first  copies  of  the 
Report  which  were  forwarded  to  you  by  our  Chairman,  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson,  at  the  end  of  March. 

I  am  sending  to  you  today  some  further  copies  which  you  may  find 
useful. 

With  reference  to  the  Report  may  I  add  that  although  we  may 
seem  to  have  set  our  faces  against  any  changes  in  the  system  it  is  only 
after  very  considerable  and  exhaustive  enquiry  into  all  the  questions 
involved,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  not  found  one  member  of 
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our  Committee  who  has  not  expressed  a  very  genuine  desire  to  find 
some  really  workable  system  that  could  be  used  for  all  the  English- 
speaking  Blind. 

You  will  quite  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  condensing  all  the  points 
at  issue  into  a  report,  although  they  may  be  quite  obvious  to  those  con- 
stantly reading  and  writing  the  system. 

However,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  matter  will  not  be  allowed  to 
rest,  but  that  by  continued  discussion  we  may  ultimately  come  to  an 
agreement  which  will  be  acceptable  to  all. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  the  joy  we  feel  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  at  the  advent  of  your  great  nation  into  this  war  for 
the  freedom  of  the  peoples  of  Europe. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  remain, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

(Signed)     F.  A.  J.  Burns." 

The  first  copies  of  the  Report  forwarded  by  Sir  Arthur  Pearson 
have  not  been  received,  but  the  copies  forwarded  by  Secretary  Burns 
have  been  duly  received,  and  the  text  is  identical  with  that  published  in 
the  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 

The  foregoing  Report  and  the  accompanying  communications 
show  little  disposition  to  concede  anything  outright ;  but  the  nature  of 
the  reply  above  quoted,  especially  as  regards  suggestions  first,  third, 
ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth,  leaves  the  way  open 
for  further  negotiation,  while  Mr.  Burns's  letter  expressly  invites  it. 

Your  Commission,  therefore,  respectfully  recommends : — 

1st.  That  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
in  convention  assembled,  endorse  the  action  taken  by  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  at  its  Halifax  Convention,  July, 
1916,  in  accepting  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for 
the  Blind. 

2nd.  That  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
continue  its  joint  action  with  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  by  authorizing  its  President  to  fill  the  place  on  the  Com- 
mission on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind  made  vacant  by  the  retirement 
of  its  representative  on  that  body. 

3rd.  That  the  Association,  in  adopting  this  Report,  express  its 
earnest  desire  to  have  the  question  of  uniform  type  settled  without 
further  delay. 

4th.  That,  to  this  end,  the  Commission  shall  draw  up  as  soon  as 
possible,  a  form  of  "Revised  Braille"  based  upon  the  present  Grades 
I  and  II,  to  be  designated  for  the  present,  as  Grade  1J4. 

5th.  That  the  said  Grade  V/i  shall  consist  of  the  alphabet,  punc- 
tuation marks,  numerals,  and  all  single-cell  contractions  of  Grade  II, 
except  such  few  characters  as  for  special  reasons  it  may  seem  wise  to 
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revise  (such  as  the  substitution  of  dot  6  for  the  present  capital  sign), 
with  the  understanding  that  no  new  contractions  be  introduced. 

6th.  That  as  soon  as  Grade  V/2.  shall  have  been  formulated  by 
the  Commission,  the  printing  presses,  schools,  libraries,  etc.,  shall  be 
urged  to  adopt  it  for  universal  use.* 

7th.  That  the  joint  Commission  as  now  constituted**  shall  be  a 
permanent  board  vested  with  final  authority  in  matters  pertaining  to 
uniform  type ;  and  that  all  printing  houses  be  urged  to  conform  to  its 
rulings  in  actual  practice. 

8th.     That  the  Commission  continue  its  labors  with  the  British 
National  Uniform  Type  Committee  with  the  view  of  reaching  a  com- 
plete agreement  regarding  the  whole  question  of  uniform  type. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

O.  H.  Burritt, 

Chairman. 
Geo.  S.  Wilson, 

Vice -Chair  man. 
H.  R.  Latimer, 

Executive  Secretary. 
M.  C.  Migel, 

Honorary  Treasurer. 


*  Note. — In  addition  to  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  uniformity  through- 
out the  English-speaking  world,  attention  is  further  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  ori- 
ginal Louis  Braille  alphabet  (the  basis  of  Grade  ll/>  as  herein  set  forth)  is  the 
basis  of  the  punctographic  systems  now  used  throughout  practically  the  entire 
world  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States  and  part  of  Canada. 

**Note. — The  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind,  as  now  consti- 
tuted, consists  of  a  representative  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  a  representative  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
and  a  member  chosen  by  these  two;  together  with  representatives  of  residential 
schools,  public  schools  having  classes  for  the  blind,  home  teachers,  embossing- 
presses,  and  libraries  for  the  blind — appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  in  consultation  with  the  President 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind ;  the  respective  presidents 
of  the  two  Associations  named,  ex-officio  members  ;  and  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  of  New 
York  City,  Honorary  Treasurer. 
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CARPETS,  RUGS 

UPHOLSTERY 


1817      One  Hundred  Years  in  Business      1917 


John  H.  Pray  &  Sons  Co. 

646-650  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


Established  1874 

P.  PASTENE  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

ITALIAN  PRODUCTS 

PURITY  OLIVE  OIL 

69  to  75  FULTON  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS 


(EfpmMet-  &  <£n. 

151  Iremont  $t.,  postoti 
Unmen's  ani>  iHisaea' 

(Sotwtts      Hats 
Jlrg  (Sonus 


Arthur  C.  Farley  William  D.  Harvey 

William  T.  Farley  Fred  P.  Harvbt 

Fred  H.  Tucker 

FARLEY,  HARVEY  &  GO. 

Importers  and  Wholesalers  of 

DRY  GOODS 

141  to  149  ESSEX  STREET,  BOSTON 


An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat 
troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice. 
Free  from  opiates  in  any  form. 

For  hoarseness,  coughs,  bronchial  and 
asthmatic  troubles  use 

BROWN'S 

BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES 

k$3  I  Oc,  25c,  50c,  and  $1 .00  £otbS> 

For  sale  by  druggists  or  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


BROWN'S 

CAMPHORATED  SAPONACEOUS 

DENTIFRICE 

will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  good  condition.  Leaves  a 
particularly  clean  and  pleasant  feeling  in  the  mouth.  Foi 
sale  by  druggists  and  dealers  in  toilet  articles,  or  sent  on 
receipt  of  price,  25  cents. 

Manufactured  by 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON 
Curtis  &  Brown  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  York,  N.Y . 
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A  D  VER  Tl SEMEN  TS 


BRECK'S     Seeds 

Of  Every  Kind 

Implements,  Machines,  Wooden  ware 

Nursery  and  Seed  Trial  Grounds 

THE  BRECK-  ROBINSON  NURSERY  CO. 

Monroe  Station,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Especial  Attention  paid  to  Landscape  De- 
signing, Planting,  Foresty,  Horticulture,  etc. 
BRECK'S  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY 

Farms,  Suburban  Properties,  etc. 

BRECK'S  BUREAU 

Furnishes  approved  employes,  Mercantile,  Agricultural,  Horticultura 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS 

TeJephoM  Richmond  2360  51-  52  Market  St.,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


The  Exceptional 

in  Candy  Quality 

PAGE  &  SHAW 

The  Candy  of  Excellence 


BOSTON 

New  York 
Philadelphia 
Lynn         Salem 

and  all  principal 
cities 


«oTrO* 


Established  1850 


Back  Bay  4945-3 


BOOK  and  MAGAZINE 

BINDING 

We    specialize   in    the  binding  of  one  or  more 

volumes  to  order  or  to  match  sets. 

Old  books   rebound. 

ALEXANDER  MOORE 

384  Boylston  Street 
Corner  Berkeley  Street  BOSTON 


Telephone-Back  Bay  5818 

GOWNS 

TAILORED  COSTUMES 

COATS  and  WAISTS 

717  BoylstonStreet 


BOSTON 


Hathaway's 
Drop  Instep  Shop 

DIFFERENT— BETTER  THAN  ANY  OTHER 

SHOE  EVER  DESIGNED  FOR 

THIS  COMPLAINT 

Besides  supporting  and  comforting  the  arch  of 
the  foot,  it  strengthens  the  weakened  ankles 
and  allows  one  to  walk  with  elasticity  of  tread 

Hathaways  Shoe  Shop 

near  faneuil  hall  52  Merchants  Row 


Telephone 
Connection 


Formerly  with 
Martin  Bates  A  8on« 


W.  DAVIDSON 


Practical  Furrier 

175  TREMONT  STREET 

Furs  Relined,  Repaired  and  Re-dyed 

Seal  and  Persian  Made  Over  to 

Latest  Fashions 

Charges  Reasonable 


Furs  Stored 
and  Insured 


Fur  Garment* 
Made  to  Order 


Compliments  of 


John  P.  Squire 
&  Company 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Packers  of  the  Famous 

ARLINGTON  BRAND 
Hams,  Bacon  and  Sausage 


C.  TESTA  &  CO. 

{g^3^^) 

&rt  €mforotberp 

llCi»'  "^jbt^vtJI IJ 

anb 

Craft* 

s&SS® 

LACES  AND  LINENS 

149  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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^iigfetia^ 


iJ 


a^flrfWiinp-        t  g 


MANUFACTURERS 


KAKAS  BROS.inc 
FURRIERS 


RETAILERS 


RELIABLE  FURS 

RELIABLE  INFORMATION 

RELIABLE  PRICES 


NO  MISREPRESENTATION 
AS  TO  VALUES 


COLD  STORAGE 


72-CHAUNCEY-ST-BOSTON-TEL-OXFORD  48 


Q 


HASE 


Seventy  years 
leadership  in 
manufacturing. 

1847—1917 


Products : 

Leatherwove  for  Upholstering,  Mohair  Velvets.  Drednaut 
Motor  Topping,  Wexford  Motor  Cloths  tPure  Mohairs 
and  Mixtures),  Plush  and  Wool  Motor  Robes,  Steamer 
Rugs,  Motor  Car  Fabrics,  Radiator  Covers,  Furwove 
Cloakings  and  Trimmings. 

L.  C.  CHASE  &  CO.,  BOSTON 

NEW  YORK  DETROIT  CHICAGO 


Cigar  Makers 
Union  No.  97 

OF     BOSTON 


CHANDLER&BARBERCO. 


G.  J.  ESSELEN 


Mr..  J.  C.  White 

Artists' Materials,  School  Supplies,  Kindergarten  Goods,  Children's  Novelties,  Valentines 

Easter,  Christmas  and  New  Year  Cards,  and  Birthday  Cards  a  Specialty 

also  Favors  for  all  occasions 

19  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Burditt  &  Williams  Co.,  Hardware 

Established  1860  95  SUMMER  ST.,   BOSTON 

One  minute  from  Chauncey  Street  Subway 

Everything  in  Hardware  for  Camp,  Cottage  or 
Mansion.  A  Specialty  of  Fine  Trimmings  for 
Church,  School,  Municipal  and  Hospital  Build- 
ngs.  Automobile  Sundries.  Aluminum  Cook- 
•ng  Utensils.      Pyrex   Glass   Cooking   Utensils. 

Our  Prices  are  Right,  Our  Service  Designed 
to  be  of  the  Best. 


ft   CLOTHES  OF 
«™  INDIVIDUALITY 


ff 


Are  made   from   superior   fab- 
rics, cut  on  perfect  fitting 
models,   and    tailored    by    skilled    needlemen 

OVERCOATS  AND  SUITS 
ARE   OUR   SPECIALTY 

MARK  ANDREWS  &  CO. 

65   Bedford  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


HEWINS  &  HOLLIS 

jtten'js  furnishing  dPooDjS 

4  HAMILTON  PLACE 
BOSTON 


F.  A.  Foster  &  Co.,/**. 

Makers  of 

Puritan  Mills 
Art  Draperies 

Including 

Plain  and  Printed  Cretonnes,  Taffetas 
Scrims,  Voiles,  Marquisettes,  etc. 

322-330  Summer  Street  and  12  West  Street 
BOSTON 

ARTHUR  L  JOHNSON  CO. 

(Snlf,  Qfetutia  att&  (Bitting  Ifcqistattra 
dlmpvYUb  QHnitjtttg  &p?rfetti*0 

1 80  Devonshire  Street 


John  Hancock  Building 


BOSTON 


N.  E.  Hollis  &  Co. 

Produce  and  Provision 
Commission  Merchants 

Receivers  of 

Swift's  Dressed  Beef 

Nos.  47  to  51  N.  Market  St.,  and  21  North  St. 

Nos.  40  and  42  Merchants  Row 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Empire 
Laundry  Machinery  Co. 

352  WESTERN  AVE. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

LA  UN  DRY  MA  CHINER  Y 
AND  APPLIANCES 

for  Hotels  and 
Institutions 
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Furniture  and  Piano  Moving 

MOTOR    TRUCK    SERVICE 

We  operate  and  control  a  fleet  of  six  trucks. 

DORCHESTER    FIREPROOF 
STORAGE  WAREHOUSE 

"Every  room  a  fireproof  vault." 
'Phone  or  call 

T.  G.  BUCKLEY 

690  Dudley  Street,  Dorchester 


CATS  PAW 

CUSHION  RUBBER  HEELS 


TREAD  SOFTLY 
STEP    SAFELY 


ORDER    BY     N 


FOSTER   RUBBER   CO'.,  I  ^50« 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


r     Sn*ATTACMtD    T 


Angell 
Elevator  Lock  Co. 


370  Atlantic  Avenue 
BOSTON 


Harvard  Trust  Company 

Central  Square 
Cambridge^  Massachusetts 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

From  $5.00  a  Year  Upward 


Capital  $200,000 


Surplus  $233,000 


Chandler  &  Farquhar  Co. 

34-36  Federal  Street,        Boston,  Mass. 

Headquarters  for  Small  Tools  and  general 

line  of  Supplies  for  Machine  Shops 

and  Manufacturers 


We  Make  a   Specialty   of  Metal  and   Tools 
for  Art  Crafting 


,<?•  *y-  Xk," 


** 


PHYSICIANS  PLEASE  TAKE  NOTICE 

Weston's  Gluten  Bread 

Prepared  from  a  Special  Fotmula  of  90%  of  Gluten 
Flour,  Entire  Wheat  Flour  and  other  non-starch  products. 

Especially  adapted  for  any  one  ef  a  RHEU- 
MATIC, DYSPEPTIC  or  DI ABE  TIC  nature. 

WESTON'S   BAKERY 

135  Summer  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
TELEPHONE.  OXFORD  1140 


Wildey  Savings  Bank 

John  J.  Whipple,  Pres. 
Geor£e  E.Taber.Treas.   Chester C.  Freeman,  Asst. Treat. 


52  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


Money  deposited  on  or  before 
February  15  August  15 

May  15  November  15 

will  draw  interest  from  these  date? 
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United  States 
Rubber  Co. 


EVERYTHING  IN  RUBBER 


280-284  Summer   Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

J.  B.  HUNTER 
COMPANY 

HARDWARE 

60  Summer  Street 
Boston 

HOWARD  ICE  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1842 

COAL 

Wood-Coke 
CHARCOAL 


WATERTOWN, 


Massachusetts 
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Halifax   Disaster 

As  we  go  to  press  the  first  news  of  the 
terrible  disaster  which  occurred  December  6th 
in  the  harbor  of  Halifax  is  being  telegraphed 
throughout  the  land.  The  explosion  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  felt  at  a  distance  of  200 
miles  from  the  city.  Sir  Frederick  Fraser 
vividly  describes  the  fearful  effect  of  the 
concussion  by  saying  that  "it  caused  a  bliz- 
zard of  splintered  glass  and  this  accompanied 
by  flying  shrapnel  probably  accounts  for  many 
deaths  as  well  as  for  the  loss  of  eyesight." 
At  this  writing  it  is  estimated  that  five  hun- 
dred men,  women  and  children  have  become 
blind.  The  final  figures  are  not  yet  available, 
but  if  only  half  this  number  have  lost  their 
sight  the  problem  presented  is  an  appalling 
one.  A  worker  for  the  blind  has  only  to 
imagine  being  suddenly  confronted  with  the 
task  of  giving  assistance  to  a  group  of  blind 
people,  greater  in  number  than  most  of  our 
schools  for  the  blind  in  this  country,  to 
realize  what  an  undertaking  faces  the  citizens 
•of  Halifax  at  this  moment.  The  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and 
The  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  are  taking  steps  to  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  help.  Until  final  arrange- 
ments are  made  any  one  wishing  to  send  im- 
mediate financial  assistance  should  communi- 
cate with  Sir  Frederick  Fraser  at  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

Report  of  St.  Dunstan's 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Sir  Arthur  Pear- 
son we  are  enabled  to  bind  in  this  issue,  re- 
prints of  the  report  of  St.  Dunstan's  which 
have  been  presented  to  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind.  It  is  gratifying  that  our  readers  are 
to  have  this  opportunity  of  studying  the 
English  plan  of  helping  blinded  soldiers,  for 
in  this  same  number  we  are  publishing  the 
proposed  plan  for  the  care  of  our  American 
soldiers  who  may  lose  their  sight  in  the  war. 
One  of  the  most  striking  differences  between 
.the   two   efforts   is   that   most   of  the   English 


work  is  being  carried  on  as  a  result  of  private 
initiative  and  philanthropic  support,  whereas 
in  the  United  States  everything  is  to  be  un- 
dertaken at  the  expense  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  government. 

Uncle   Sam's   Flans 
for   Blind   Soldiers 

The  article  by  Major  James  Bordley,  giv- 
ing an  outline  of  the  proposed  plans  for  the 
care,  re-education  and  employment  of  the 
American  soldiers  blinded  in  battle,  which 
appears  upon  another  page,  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  workers  for  the  blind.  The  Surgeon 
General's  Office  decided  that,  before  making 
any  plans  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blinded 
soldiers,  it  would  take  counsel  with  a  group 
of  representative  workers  for  the  blind.  Ma- 
jor Bordley  was  assigned  the  task  of  gather- 
ing the  information  and  it  was  at  his  invita- 
tion that  a  group  of  workers  for  the  blind 
met  at  Washington  in  October.  In  this  issue 
we  are  printing  an  outline  of  the  result  of 
this  conference  with  representatives  of  the 
Surgeon    General's    Office. 

Previous  to  the  meeting,  representatives  of 
the  Surgeon  General's  Office  had  made  a  de- 
tailed survey  of  the  work  for  blinded  sol- 
diers in  France  and  England.  They  had  also 
sent  questionnaires  to  workers  for  the  blind 
throughout  America,  asking  for  suggestions 
relative  to  the  best  plan  for  caring  for  those 
who  might  lose  their  sight  in  battle.  The 
answers  received  were  analyzed,  and  a  set  of 
carefully  prepared  questions  drawn  up  for 
presentation  to  the  smaller  group  of  workers 
for  the  blind  who  were  assembled  in  Wash- 
ington. These  were  answered  categorically 
and  from  the  replies,  a  digest  was  made  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  final  scheme  that  was 
accepted  by  the   Surgeon   General's   Office. 

Those  who  took  part  in  this  advisory  com- 
mittee were  greatly  impressed  with  the  de- 
termination of  the  government  to  do  the  very 
best  thing  possible  for  every  man  who  may 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  his  sight  in  the 
world's    great   conflict. 
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The  War  and     The    camPai§ns     for    the    Pur" 

«,*.  ~  j.-.  1.  chase  of  Liberty  Bonds,  Red 
The   Outlook 

_      „        ,.  Cross  Funds  and  Army  Y.  M. 

for  the  Blind 

C.     A.     projects     are     cutting 

down  the  income  of  all  other  charitable  activ- 
ities. The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule,  and  there  has  never  been 
a  time  when  we  have  been  in  greater  need 
for  continued  support  from  our  subscribers. 
It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  the  number  of 
paid  subscriptions  has  never  been  as  large 
as  it  is  today,  and  many  of  our  faithful  donors 
have  contributed  even  though  their  contribu- 
tions have  had  to  be  diminished.  The  actual 
cost  of  production  has  been  reduced  to  the 
minimum.  With  the  last  issue,  the  experi- 
ment of  reducing  the  size  of  type  was  tried, 
but  it  has  been  felt  by  all  those  interested 
that  rather  than  reduce  the  legibility  of  the 
text  it  would  be  wiser  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  matter  printed.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
every  person  who  regularly  subscribes  to  the 
publication  would  voluntarily  add  fifty  cents 
or  one  dollar  to  the  annual  subscription  price 
of  one  dollar  a  year,  we  could  look  forward 
to  the  coming  year  with  confidence.  Many 
have  suggested  raising  the  price  of  the  maga- 
zine to  $1.50  a  year.  We  have  not  done  this 
as  yet  in  the  hope  that  enough  of  the  friends 
of  the  magazine  would  come  forward  and 
voluntarily  add  something  to  their  annual 
contribution. 


New  Factory 
Employment 
for  the  Blind 


The  Massachusetts  Associa- 
tion for  Promoting  the  In- 
terests  of   the   Blind,   when   it 


first  started  work  in  1903, 
stated  that  one  of  its  aims  would  be  to  en- 
deavor to  find  positions  for  the  blind  in  fac- 
tories for  the  seeing.  Here  and  there  through- 
out the  country,  blind  men  and  women,  partic- 
ularly those  having  a  certain  amount  of  use- 
ful vision,  had  found  for  themselves  places  in 
industrial  plants.  So  far  as  we  know  the 
Massachusetts  Association  was  the  first  or- 
ganization of  its  kind  in  this  country  to 
search    for    such    opportunities. 

Tn  1904  the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, where  the  well  known  tags  are  made, 
responded  to  the  appeal  of  the  Association  and 
opened  its  doors  to  a  blind  man. 

In  the  1910  Autumn  number  of  this  maga- 
zine (Volume  4,  No.  3)  the  frontispiece  and 
opening  article  deal  with  this  subject  and 
shows   that   the   idea   of   helping  the   blind   to 


find  work  in  factories  side  by  side  with  the 
seeing,  was  being  taken  up  by  various  asso- 
ciations for  the  blind.  We  cannot  do  better 
than  reprint  a  statement  which  appeared  in 
the  above  mentioned  article. 

"Since  the  Massachusetts  experiment  several 
opportunities  have  been  discovered  for  blind 
operatives  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
but  the  most  conspicuous  example  is  in  Day- 
ton, Ohio.  In  1908  positions  for  one  partially 
and  two  totally  blind  women  were  found  in 
the  factory  of  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company.  The  concern  makes  the  following 
statement  about  their  blind  workers :  'The 
blind  women  employed  in  our  factory  at  Day- 
ton, work  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  our 
other  women  employees.  They  work  piece- 
work, and  so  far  have  earned  as  much  as 
any  woman  has  earned  on  jobs  that  have  been 
given  them.     *     *     *' 

Not  satisfied  with  having  made  such  a  good 
start  at  the  Cash  Register  Works,  the  Dayton 
Association  placed  three  young  women  in  a 
box  factory  and  another  in  an  establishment 
where  groceries  were  packed  in  small  pack- 
ages. Last  month  through  the  indefatigable 
efforts  of  Mrs.  E.  J.  Barney,  the  president  of 
the  Dayton  Association,  nine  of  the  broom 
makers  from  the  Dayton  Workshop  for  the 
Blind  were  placed  in  the  plating  department  of 
the  Davis  Sewing  Machine  Company,  wiring, 
counting,  and  stringing  castings  preparatory 
to  the  castings  being  plated.  Our  frontis- 
piece shows  a  group  of  these  young  men  at 
their  work  in  the  factory,  and  it  is  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction  that  we  are  able  to  re- 
produce this  unique  illustration,  and  we  hope 
that  it  will  serve  to  inspire  other  workers 
for  the  blind  to  continue  in  their  search  for 
similar  opportunities." 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  blind  people  who 
were  found  positions  in  factories  in  Dayton, 
for  one  reason  or  another  have  discontinued 
their  work,  although  there  are  still  blind 
workers  at  the  plant  of  the  Cash  Register 
Company.  In  August  1916  two  totally  blind 
men  entered  the  plant  of  Robbins  &  Meyers 
in  Springfield,  Ohio.  They  were  given  em- 
ployment in  winding  armatures. 

In  May  of  this  year,  Dr.  Wheeler  went  a 
step  further  and  founded  in  Ampere,  New 
Jersey,  the  Double  Duty  Finger  Guild,  fur- 
ther particulars  of  which  are  given  upon 
another   page. 

It    is    fortunate    for    the   blind    that    a    man 
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like  Dr.  Wheeler,  who  has  not  only  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  electrical  problems  but  a 
warm  personal  interest  in  the  blind,  was  will- 
ing to  undertake  this  practical  experiment  in 
providing  work  for  those  who  have  lost  their 
sight. 

On  the  High  Drive,  Helen  Hunt  Palls, 
North   Cheyenne  Canon,   Colorado. 

On  our  cover  we  are  using  an  illusration 
showing  the  Helen  Hunt  Falls  which  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  North  Cheyenne  Canon,  Colo- 
rado. Our  frontispiece  entitled  "On  the  High 
Drive"  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  wonderful 
scenery  which  is  to  be  found  near  the  meeting 
place  of  the  1918  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Colorado  Springs, 
which  courteously  furnished  us  with  these  il- 
lustrations, states  in  explanation  of  them  that 
"Following  the  stream  through  the  depths  of 
North  Cheyenne  Canon,  then  winding  up  and 
over  the  ridge,  and  descending  through  Bear 
Creek  Canon,  'The  High  Drive'  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  roads  owned  by 
any  American  municipality.  It  was  built  by 
the  late  General  William  J.  Palmer,  founder 
of  Colorado  Springs,  and  by  him  given  to 
that  city  as  a  part  of  its  public  system." 

Vocational  Guidance  in 
Schools  for  the  Blind. 

With  the  opening  of  schools  for  the  blind 
this  year  an  innovation  has  been  made  at  the 
Perkins  Institution,  the  Ohio  State  School 
for  the  Blind  and  in  the  classes  for  the  blind 
of  the  Cleveland  public  schools  in  that  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  in  each  of  these  places  has  been 
assigned  to  the  vocational  guidance  of  the  pu- 
pils. This  work  is  so  new  that  much  cannot 
be  said  at  this  time;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  sig- 
nificant step  and  undoubtedly  one  in  the  right 
direction.  The  immediate  problems  in  these 
institutions  are  different,  therefore  the  efforts 
of  the  three  Vocational  Guidance  Directors 
are  not  exactly  the  same  in  detail.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fundamental  purpose  of  their 
work    is    identical.      Educators     of     the    blind 


everywhere  arc  feeling  more  and  more  keenly 
the  imperative  necessity  of  definitely  fitting 
their  pupils  for  the  largest  possible  useful  and 
remunerative  employment  after  graduation.  It 
is  also  being  recognized  that,  just  as  with  the 
seeing  the  same  course  of  study  for  the  blind 
is  not  suitable  for  all.  In  fact  every  blind 
pupil  is  in  reality  an  individual  rather  than  a 
class  problem.  Whatever  else  these  vocational 
guidance  workers  may  do  they  will  be  a  great 
help  in  planning  and  adjusting  the  course  of 
study  for  each  pupil.  We  shall  watch  the  de- 
velopment of  this  phase  of  work  with  keen 
interest. 


NO  ONE  INDISPENSABLE 
Some  time  ago  a  certain  inmate  was  re- 
leased. This  inmate  had  been  holding  down 
a  very  responsible  position — so  responsible,  in 
fact,  that  just  before  his  release  predictions 
were  freely  made  that  difficulty  would  be  had 
in  finding  a  man  to  fill  it.  On  the  day  this 
trusted  man  went  out,  however,  another  in- 
mate promptly  stepped  into  his  place,  assumed 
his  burden  of  exacting  duties  and  business 
was  transacted  as  usual.  And  did  you  ever 
notice  this  is  always  the  way  it  goes — inside 
of  an  institution  or  in  the  world  at  large? 
No  matter  how  valuable  or  reliable  a  man  is — 
or  how  important  his  work — there  is  always 
some  one  able  and  willing  to  step  into  his 
shoes  and  to  keep  things  running  in  the  even 
tenor  of  their  way. 

Some  of  us  are  inclined  to  take  ourselves 
too  seriously  at  times.  Especially  those  occu- 
pying positions  of  responsibility  are  inclined 
to  suffer  occasionally  with  well  developed 
cases  of  "exaggerated  ego."  But  the  fact  is, 
none  of  us  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
constituted  well  being  of  things.  There  is 
always  some  one  fitted  to  step  into  our  place 
the  minute  we  lay  down  our  work,  and  to  per- 
form our  duties  just  as  well  if  not  a  great 
deal  better  than  we  ever  did.  This  tends  to 
take  some  of  the  conceit  out  of  a  fellow.  But 
it  is  the  truth.  In  all  the  world  there  is  no 
one  who  is  indispensable ! — From  Ohio  Peni- 
tentiary Nevus. 


PLANS  OF  THE  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  FOR  SOLDIERS 
BLINDED  IN  BATTLE 

By  JAMES  BORDLEY,  Major  M,  R.  C. 


There  is  so  much  interest  being  manifested 
in  the  re-education  of  the  blinded  soldier  that 
I  feel  sure  a  statement  from  those  charged 
with  this  great  responsibility  will  be  of  inter- 
est  to   your   readers. 

On  October  12,  1917,  the  Committee  on 
Ophthalmology  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  at  the  request  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  called  together  a  group  of 
people  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  civil 
blind.  The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to 
consider  plans  for  the  re-education  of  the 
blinded  soldier. 

After  a  conference  lasting  two  days  in 
which  every  angle  of  the  problem  was  de- 
bated and  thoroughly  considered  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  were  made  to  the  Surgeon 
General  and  studied  by  the  Division  of  Re- 
construction, Major  Edgar  King,  M.  C,  chief. 

THE    WORK    IN    FRANCE 

No  injured  soldier  is  to  be  classified  as 
blind  until  so  pronounced  at  the  special  hos- 
pital centre  by  the  surgeon  in  charge  thereof. 
Any  soldier  possessing  1-10  vision  or  less  in 
the  better   eye   shall  be  considered  blind.* 

At  the  head  of  the  work  in  France,  under 
the  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  special  hospital 
(•(.ntre,  there  shall  be  an  executive  officer  with 
one  or  more  assistants  and  a  secretary.  This 
executive  officer  should  be  selected  and  sent 
to  France  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  He 
should  have  authority  to  determine  the  num- 
ber and  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  helpers, 
etc.,  and  to  select  his  entire  staff.  At  least 
one  capable  blind  man,  for  the  inspirational 
value  of  his  example,  should  be  a  member  of 
the  staff  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  execu- 
tive officer  should  have  his  headquarters  at  the 
special   hospital   centre. 

1.  As  soon  as  practicable  the  injured  man 
should  be  provided  with  suitable  recreation 
and  occupation  ill  the  base  hospital,  if  feasi- 
ble, but  chiefly  at  the  special  hospital  centre. 
This  treatment  should  continue,  also,  all  the 
time  of  waiting  at  the  port  of  embarkation. 

2.  Blinded  men  should  be  distributed  amono- 


•Tho  stnnrlnrr]  will  probably  be:  "Blind 
means  too  blind  to  perform  work  for  wbich 
-  yesight   is   essential." 


other  patients  for  the  purpose  of  broadening 
their  interests  and  of  securing  the  assistance 
of  comrades,  and  avoiding  segregating  them 
in  a  "blind  ward." 

3.  During  convalescence,  games,  amuse- 
ments of  suitable  kinds  and  physical  and  men- 
tal occupation  in  various  forms  should  be  pro- 
vided. These  are  enumerated  in  our  appen- 
dix, hereto. 

4.  In  order  that  encouragement  and  loss  of 
ground  may  not  ensue,  it  is  important  that 
the  executive  officer  provide  for  continuance 
of  these  activities  at  the  port  of  embarka- 
tion. 

5.  While  not  technically  conducted  in 
France,  mention  is  made  here  of  an  important 
phase  of  the  work;  namely,  provision  for  the 
homeward  voyage.  On  shipboard  the  blind 
man  must  continue  to  have  occupation  and 
amusement.  Materials  for  this  service  should 
be  supplied.  Necessary  attention  can  be  pro- 
vided through  the  otherwise  wounded,  with 
whom  the  blinded  are  making  the  return  voy- 
age. Such  persons  should  be  designated  and 
coached  for  this  service  previous  to  embarka- 
tion. 

WORK  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES 

A.  At  Ports  of  Entry: 

Provision  shall  be  made  for  continuance  of 
recreation  and  occupation  under  the  guidance 
of  a  specially  designated  expert,  in  the  hos- 
pital at  the  port  of  entry  selected  for  their 
reception,  until  their  dispatch  to  the  Station 
for  Re-education  of  Blinded  Soldiers. 

B.  Stations  for  Re-education  : 

1.  As  the  most  essential  means  for  accom- 
plishing expeditions  and  effective  rehabilita- 
tion of  these  men,  there  shall  be  a  Station  (or 
Stations)  for  the  Re-education  of  Blinded 
Soldiers,  under  the  military  organization,  pro- 
vided and  equipped  by  the  Government,  at 
some  point  (or  points)  not  far  from  the  east- 
ern sea-board.  A  station  should  provide  ac- 
commodations for  not  to  exceed  200  soldiers, 
with  due  regard  for  their  proper  classifica- 
tion. 

2.  A  director  shall  be  chosen  for  each  sta- 
tion who  shall  be  in  immediate  charge  of  all 


A  glimpse  of  the  residence  upon  Mrs.  T.  Harrison  Garrett's  99  acre  estate  which  has  been  donated 
for  the  use  of  the  American  soldiers  blinded  in   battle 


its  activities,  with  power  to  appoint  teachers 
and  all  necessary  assistants.  He  shall  deter- 
mine in  each  case,  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  training  to  be  provided. 

3.  Suitable  instruction  shall  be  provided  in 
such  subjects  as  reading  and  writing  the  ap- 
proved uniform  embossed  system,  writing  with 
the  pencil  and  the  typewriter,  transcribing 
from  the  dictaphone  and  telephone  switch- 
board operating;  in  such  trades  and  occupa- 
tions as  are  suitable  for  the  blind  (see  ap- 
pendix) ;  in  physical  training  through  gym- 
nastics, athletics,  swimming,  bowling,  tramp- 
ing, boating,  etc.  Recreation  in  various  forms 
shall  be  provided. 

4.  For  the  completion  of  training,  a  period 
of  from  three  months  to  a  year  will  probably 
be  required.  The  Director  shall  recommend 
any  additional  educational  training  and  take 
measures  to  secure  it  in  each  case.  For  per- 
sons capable  of  following  a  profession,  a  col- 
lege or  professional  school  training  may  be 
secured  at  existing  institutions  of  learning 
with  suitable  facilites.  For  those  best  adapted 
to  manual  occupations,  opportunities  may  be 
provided   for  intensive  training  therein. 

5.  Discharge  from  training  shall  be  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Director  to  the 
Administrator  of  the   Station. 

C.    Placement   and   Follow-up    Work: 

1.  A  placement  agent  should  be  appointed 
to  work  under  the  authority  of  the  Adminis- 
trator, whose  duties  shall  be  to  seek  opportuni- 
ties     for     employment     in     professions     and 


trades  already  proved  practicable  for  sightless 
men  and  to  search  out  other  fields  in  which 
they  may  be  engaged  and  assist  in  procuring 
their    employment. 

2.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  pre- 
paring the  blinded  soldier  for  returning  to 
his  former  occupation  or  one  closely  allied 
thereto. 

3.  In  the  case  of  the  helpless  blind,  it  is  im- 
perative to  seek  to  provide  such  instruction 
for  some  member  of  his  family  as  will  enable 
the  blind  man  to  be  usefully  occupied. 

4.  Civil  service  regulations  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  open  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment of  the  blind. 

5.  Follow-up  work  should  be  continued  un- 
der the  authority  and  direction  of  the  Admin- 
istrator by  a  carefully  devised  plan  during 
the  continuance  of  compensation  payments. 

6.  Experience  proves  that  individual  volun- 
teer service  is  usually  spasmodic  and  unde- 
pendable.  Properly  organized  and  directed, 
however,  such  service  on  the  part  of  both 
women  and  men  is  desirable.  Volunteer  as- 
sociations for  the  blind  now  exist,  whose 
service  may  be  profitably  utilized  in  providing 
entertainment  and  supplementing  the  work 
of  the  employed  agent. 

Appendix 
Note — The  blind  and  semi-blind  are  to  be 
found    in    many    trades    and    professions.     It 
must   be    remembered    that   their    employment 
is   largely  an   individual    matter. 
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Trades 

1.  Broom  making.  (Should  be  conducted 
with  modern  machinery  in  factory  groups.) 

2.  Mattress  making.  (Good  for  small 
groups.) 

3.  Basket  making.  (Possible  both  as  an  in- 
dividual and  collective  industry.) 

4.  Rug  and  Carpet  weaving.  (Individual 
home  trade.)  (Members  of  family  can  and 
do  help  in  this  work.) 

5.  Telephone    operation.     (Individual.) 

6.  Farm  work.     (Upon  own   farm.) 

7.  Mat  making.     (Shop  industry.) 

Work  in  Factories  for  the  Seeing 

Blind  and  semi-blind  men  are  individually 
employed  in  factories  here  and  throughout 
the  country,  and,  unquestionably,  a  systematic 
survey  would  bring  to  light  many  other  simi- 
lar  opportunities. 

1.  Tuning  in  piano  factories. 

2.  Winding  of  coils  for  armatures.  (In 
electric  motor  manufacturing  plants),  etc. 

professions  and  other  occupations 

There  are  successful  blind  men  in  many 
professions ;  lawyers,  college  professors,  min- 
isters, teachers,   etc. 

1.  Piano  tuning.     (An  individual  trade.) 

2.  Salesmen.  (Too  much  emphasis  cannot 
be  laid  upon  this,  which  includes  selling  in- 
numerable things,  from  newspapers  to  pianos, 
insurance,   real   estate,   stocks,  bonds,   etc. 

3.  Massage.  (Government  work,  $50.00  per 
month  and  board.) 

4.  Osteopathy. 

5.  Typewriting  and  Dictaphone  operating. 

6.  New   occupations — to  be   determined. 


Games,  Amusements,  Physical  and  Mental 
Occupation 

Table    Games 
Cards,  Dominoes,  Checkers,  Chess,  Parchesi, 
Halma,    Backgammon,    Fox    and    Geese,    Soli- 
taire with  marbles. 

Training  in  Self-helpfulness* 
Dressing,  Shaving   Handling  knife,  fork  and 
spoon    at    table,    Walking    with    cane,    Pencil 
writing,   Sewing  on  buttons. 

Occupational    Work 
Reed  work,  Whittling,*  Carpentry  and  join- 
ery, Net-making  and  coarse  knitting,*  Mando- 
lin and  guitar  playing,  etc.* 

Recreation 

Dancing,     Singing,     Cross-country    walking, 
Roller  skating,  Attendance  at  theatres,   musi- 
cals and  other  entertainments. 
Athletics 

Medicine-ball,  Push-ball,  Punching-bag,  Re- 
lay races,   Gymnastics,  Field  sports,  Running, 
Climbing,   Swimming,  Diving,   Skating. 
Classification  of  Reading  to  be  Embossed 
Fiction — best  modern  stories,  short  rather 

than  long  stories,  detective  tales,  etc 50% 

History  and  Biography,  including  sketches 

of    blind    men    10% 

Adventure  and  Travel 10% 

Popular  Science  and  European  War .....10% 

Social  Science  and  Government 5% 

Humor    5% 

Poetry   and   General  Literature 5% 

Alphabet  cards,  practice  sheet  7X,  Primer 

of  the  Braille 5% 

N.    B. — Relisrion    and    Morals,    omitted    be- 
cause they  will  be  privately  supplied. 

*For  use  in  France. 
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These  suggestions  were  intended  only  as  a 
basis  on  which  to  predicate  a  plan  of  action  by 
the  Surgeon  General.  The  plan  as  now  drawn 
embodies  all  the  essential  points  in  the  sug- 
gestions. 

The  members  comprising  this  Advisory 
Committee  were : 

Edward  E.  Allen,  Director,  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind. 

O.  H.  Burritt,  Principal,  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  Superintendent, 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Liborio  Delfino,  Field  Officer,  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Walter  G.  Holmes,  Manager,  Matilda  Zieg- 
ler  Magazine  for  the  Blind. 

Robert  B.  Irwin,  Supervisor,  Classes  for 
the  Blind  and  Partially  Blind  in  the  Public 
Schools,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  and  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

M.  C.  Migel,  Treasurer  of  the  Commission 
(National)    on  Uniform  Type   for  the  Blind. 

Frederick  H.  Mills,  Superintendent,  Penn- 
sylvania Working  Home  for  Blind  Men. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  T.  Rider,  Librarian  in 
Charge,  Reading  Room  for  the  Blind,  Library 
of  Congress. 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Principal,  New  York 
(City)    Institute    for  the   Blind. 

There  is  being  prepared  for  the  soldiers,  on 
a  beautiful  country  estate,  offered  the  Sur- 
geon General  for  the  purpose  by  Mrs.  T. 
Harrison  Garrett  of  Baltimore,  a  complete 
hospital  school  for  the  blind,  including  the 
necessary  rooms  for  teaching,  entertainment, 
shops,  swimming  pool,  gymnasium,  etc.  It  is 
proposed  to  spare  no  expense  in  making  the 
school  as  near  perfect  in  its  appointments  as 
necessary. 

The   purpose   of   the   school   is   to   train   the 


blind  soldier  to  live  as  a  blind  man,  to  give 
him  faith  in  himself,  to  teach  him  the  mental 
and  physical  value  of  steady  emplojment.  It 
will  give  him  the  primary  essentials  of  vari- 
ous  occupations. 

The  higher  education,  be  it  manual  or  men- 
tal, will  be  carried  out  in  schools  and  shops 
where  the  competition  will  be  either  with  the 
more  or  less  successful  blind  or  with  sighted, 
people.  In  other  words  the  Government  wilL 
not  build  colleges  or  manufacturing  plants  for 
the  blind,  but  will  utilize  existing  institutions- 
of  proven  worth  in  which  to  complete  the 
training. 

As  has  been  stated  above  there  will  be  two 
services :  One  in  France  and  the  other  in 
this  country.  The  French  service  will  be  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  field  agent,  of  whose 
ability  there  is  no  question;  the  service  in  the 
United  States  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
one  of  America's  most  able  blind  educators. 

The  Government,  through  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, intends  to  "place"  the  blind  after  the 
completion  of  their  education,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  blind  are  to  be  included  in  the 
industrial  and  professional  survey  now  being 
made  for  the  employment  of  handicapped  sol- 
diers. This  survey  is  to  reveal  the  possi- 
bilities for  the  industrially  handicapped,  to  lo- 
cate jobs  and  to  see  that  a  job  is  found  to  fit 
the   man. 

It  is  proposed  that  after  placing  the  man  he 
is  to  be  given  the  necessary  after  care  in  the 
years  that  are  to  come. 

In  this  great  work  the  Government  needs 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  those  interested 
in  the  blind,  it  expects  the  active  support  of 
the  educators  of  the  blind.  In  fact  to  get  the 
maximum  benefit  for  the  soldier  those  who 
know  the  value  of  systematic  training  for  the 
blind  must  support  in  every  way  this  under- 
taking. 


SPECIAL  SALES  OF  WORK  BY  THE  BLIND 


By  LOTTA  S.  RAND,    Superintendent  of  Training  and   Employment  for  Women, 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind* 


The  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  having  reached  the  mature  age  of  ten 
.years,  has  in  a  measure  ceased  to  be  a  new 
sensation,  the  public  has  grown  used  to  it  and 
the  first  novelty  of  appeal  of  the  cause  has 
worn  off  to  a  degree  and  we  are  now  realizing 
and  trying  to  hold  our  own  against  the  nu- 
merous other  demands  on  the  public  sympathy 
-and   pocket   book. 

The  first  policy  in  conducting  special  sales 
was  more  along  the  lines  of  soliciting  the 
personal  interest  and  assistance  of  people  with 
influence,  but  in  later  years  an  attempt  has 
been  made  toward  commercial  selling,  trying 
to  place  the  merchandising  of  the  work  of  the 
blind  on  a  business  basis,  feeling  that  if  the 
goods  could  be  made  to  sell  on  their  own 
merits  it  was  the  right  step  toward  a  perma- 
nent future  for  the  work. 

People  will  buy  out  of  pure  sympathy  gen- 
erously and  freely  for  awhile,  but  after  the 
newness  and  wonder  has  worn  off  comes  the 
real  struggle — the  test  of  time.  Of  course  this 
does  not  hold  good  in  all  instances,  as  we  are 
pleased  to  testify  in  grateful  recognition  of 
our  steady  clientele  of  customers. 

Whether,  owing  to  the  present  difficult  mar- 
ket due  to  war  conditions,  we  shall  be  able  to 
continue  the  policy  of  business  methods  in 
selling,  or  shall  have  to  return  to  an  appeal 
system  in  behalf  of  the  cause,  is  a  grave  ques- 
tion. At  least  we  are  facing  a  serious  loss  in 
sales  at  the  present  time. 

Feeling  keenly  the  urgent  need  of  increas- 
ing sales  the  estimates  for  Industrial  Appro- 
priation this  year  called  for  an  additional  sum 
to  enable  us  to  buy  up  all  the  work  home 
workers  could  do  and  to  employ  a  saleswoman 
who  could  give  full  time  to  finding  a  market 
for  it.  Unfortunately  we  were  not  granted 
the  increase  to  allow  us  to  do  this. 

Our  form  of  special  selling  then,  aside  from 
an  established  salesroom  and  summer  shop 
on  the  North  Shore  (now  discontinued),  fol- 
lowed the  custom  of  sales  in  private  homes 
where  personal  friends  of  the  hostess  and 
other  interested  people  were  specially  invited. 
This  form  of  selling  probably  met  with  the 
largest  returns  for  the  smallest  amount  of  ef- 

*CRead  at  the  1917  Convention   of  the  A.   A. 
W.    B.,    Portland,    Me.) 


fort  and  expense.  They  were  very  charming 
affairs  and  there  was  opportunity  for  choice 
display  of  goods.  Many  came  and  bought  out 
of  courtesy  to  the  hostess  and  devotion  to  the 
cause  and  the  same  ones  felt  an  obligation  to 
buy  in  this  manner  from  time  to  time. 

I  am  confining  myself  to  the  question  of 
sales  for  home  workers,  or  sales  radiating 
from  our  Woolson  House  Industries  and 
salesroom.  The  work  done  by  the  men  such 
as  the  Cambridge  Rugs,  "Wundermops," 
brooms  and  willow  basketry  is  under  a  dif- 
ferent department,  is  wholly  commercial,  and 
is  handled  in  a  wholesale  manner  direct  with 
business  concerns.  We  do  not  carry  these 
goods  aside  from  the  willow  in  our  salesroom 
and  never  take  them  on   special   sales. 

At  one  time  we  tried  the  winter  resorts,  go- 
ing south  as  far  as  Palm  Beach,  but  were 
obliged  to  give  this  up  as  the  sales,  owing  to 
a  popular  demand  for  the  smaller  and  less 
expensive  articles,  did  not  warrant  the  great 
expense  of  travel.  Since  then  we  have  con- 
fined ourselves  to  sales  in  summer  hotels 
within  a  reasonable  travelling  distance. 

Two  of  our  agents  go  with  the  goods  and 
carry  a  representative  line  of  both  art  fab- 
rics and  home  work.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  a  classification  of  sales  shows  the  amount 
of  beautiful  and  the  useful  articles  usually 
about  equally  divided.  The  sales  are  made  up 
of  the  very  smallest  and  cheapest  articles  and 
although  the  sum  total  is  often  disheartening 
it  is  surprising  how  many  articles  were  sold 
to  make  up  the  sum.  Last  summer  our  agents, 
although  discourged,  often  found  that  they 
had  done  far  better  than  many  business  firms 
holding  sales  at  the  same  hotel.  This  we 
believe  due  to  the  fact  that  we  did  carry  some 
inexpensive  goods  and  that  people  bought  be- 
cause they  really  wished  the  articles. 

We  consider  our  special  sales  largely  in  the 
light  of  good  advertising,  people  seeing  our 
work  at  different  hotels,  Women's  Clubs  and 
store  sales  will  frequently  send  or  call  at  our 
salesroom  later  for  certain  goods.  Orders 
were  filled  last  year  from  18  different  cities 
outside  of  Massachusetts. 

Particularly  are  the  special  sales  held  in 
department  stores  excellent  advertising  medi- 
ums.    Three   of   these   store   sales   have  been 
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held.     The  first,  a  few  years  ago,  was  for  two 
weeks    at    Christmas    time    in    Boston.     Five 
blind   workers   demonstrated  carpentry,   weav- 
ing,   basketry,    braided    rug    making    and    ma- 
chine    stitching.     This     opportunity     afforded 
what  was   considered  the  best  advertising  we 
had  ever  done.     The  second  store  sale  was  by 
invitation    from    Springfield.     We    were   there 
two    weeks   with   a   blind   man    demonstrating 
rug  weaving.     The  store  was  providing  a  free 
lecture    on    the    Panama    Exposition    at    one- 
half  hour  intervals.     The  elevators  rushed  the 
crowds  up  to  the  top  floor  for  the  lecture  and 
turned    them    out    at    our    exhibit    afterwards. 
In  this  way  a  fresh  crowd  descended  upon  us 
every    30    minutes.     It    was    estimated    about 
3,000  people  saw  the  work.     It  was  a  splendid 
way  to  get  the  crowd,  but  it  was  weary  work 
to  explain  it,  to  sell,  straighten  out  the  stock 
and   be    ready    for   the   next   installment.     An 
outgrowth  of  this  sale  was  an  invitation  to  the 
Good  Homes  Exposition,  conducted  in  April, 
1916  by  the  Springfield  Republican.     We  were 
given  three  splendid  booth  space  accommoda- 
tions for  one  week  and  had  the  chance  to  ex- 
plain   the    work    to    some    12,000    visitors.     A 
blind  girl  demonstrated  weaving  and  the  State 
Home  Teacher   for  that   district  was  present 
on   certain   days,   telling  the   interested  public 
of  his  duties.     The  third  store  sale  was  held 
last   February   for   one   week  in  a  Fall   River 
store.     Springfield  and  Fall  River  gave  space, 
did  advertising,  took  care  of  sales,  of  charge 
customers  and  delivered  goods.     Our  part  was 
to    bring    goods,    blind    demonstrators,    attend 
to   selling  and  explain  the  work. 

As  a  means  of  promoting  sales,  it  is  our 
endeavor  to  produce  articles  the  public  will 
want  to  buy,  useful  novelties  the  housekeeper 
needs  and  cannot  find  in  department  stores, 
or  goods  to  beautify  the  home.  In  other 
words  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  fads 
and  fancies  in  vogue  at  the  moment,  which 
the  blind  can  manufacture.  To  do  this  one 
must  keep  ever  alert  for  new  ideas  with  these 
throe  points  in  view :  Can  a  blind  person 
make  the  article?  Can  they  earn  anything  if 
they  do  make  it  fallowing  for  cost  of  mate- 
rials and  time)  and  will  the  public  buy  it  when 
made?  As  it  takes  time  to  instruct  the  blind 
worker  the  novelty  must  be  taken  up  before 
it  becomes  too  common,  for  fads  are  short 
lived  at  best  and  one  must  be  in  the  van  or 
not  attempt  it  at  all.  Our  aim  is  to  have  orr 
blind  workers  make  cither  useful  or  beautiful 


goods,  to  economize  in  labor  and  cost  of  ma- 
terials by  making  only  things  coming  under 
either  one  of  these  two  headings.  Were  we 
differently  located  or  catering  to  a  different 
class  of  customers,  our  stock  would  have  to 
change  in  style  to  fit  the  trade.  As  it  is  we 
stand  in  the  light  of  middle  men,  knowing 
the  class  of  goods  demanded  by  our  customers 
and  advise  the  output  of  the  blind  worker  ac- 
cordingly. 

I  realize  this  is  not  understood  by  all  the 
home  workers  and  naturally  cannot  be,  as 
they  often  live  too  far  away  to  be  in  close 
touch   with   the   salesroom. 

The  standard  of  workmanship  is  high,  but 
to  keep  it  so  seems  the  only  hope  for  growth 
and  a  future.  If  an  outlet  could  be  made  for 
the  undesirables,  seconds  or  inferior  grade  of 
goods  in  an  entirely  separate  way  it  would  fill 
a  need.  To  attempt  to  sell  badly  made  goods 
at  the  same  time  and  place  with  articles  of  Al 
standard  tends  for  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
the  siehted  purchasers.  They  apparently  un- 
derstand when  it  is  explained  that  the  poorly 
made  article  is  not  representative  of  what  the 
blind  can  do,  but  later  the  piece  is  shown  to 
others  as  work  of  a  blind  person  without  qual- 
ification and  so  tends  to  lower  the  standard 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  whom  we  are  trying 
to  educate  to  understand  the  abilities  of  blind 
workers  and  at  the  same  time  reduces  the 
need  of  effort  toward  perfection  in  the  blind 
workers  themselves.  For  if  an  indifferntly 
made  article  will  sell  then  why  try  to  do  any 
better? 

It  has  been  found  helpful  and  necessary  to 
issue  the  following  in  letter  form  to  the  Home 
Workers,  called  Reminders  to  the  Home 
Workers. 

The  Salesroom  Jury  ask  the  Home  Workers 
to  co-operate  with  them  in  upholding  the 
present  high  standard  of  the  work  by  closely 
following   these   regulations : 

To  meet  the  demands  of  customers  for  cer- 
tain shades  and  colors,  consignors  sending  in 
work  to  the  Salesroom  are  asked  to  buy  all 
worsteds,  yarns  and  ribbons,  except  white  and 
black,  through  Miss  Florence  Cummings,  3 
Park  Street,  Boston.  To  do  this  will  give  the 
Workers  the  advantage  of  buying  worsteds  at 
wholesale  rates. 

Consignors  bavin?  on  hand  colored  wor- 
steds and  ribbons  are  asked  to  submit  sam- 
ples to  the  Salesroom  BEFORE  making  and 
consigning  articles. 
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The  aim  is  to  offer  customers  not  only  well 
made   but   popular   and   attractive   articles. 

It  is  suggested  that  descriptions  of  new  ar- 
ticles be  sent  to  the  Salesroom  before  they 
are  made  up,  as  consignors  do  not,  of  course, 
wish  to  spend  time  and  money  on  goods 
which,  because  of  shape  and  color,  would 
not  be  salable  when  done. 

For  these  reasons,  Head  Coverings,  wor- 
sted Petticoats  and  Worsted  Trimmings  must 
be  left  for  order  Work  only,  as  there  is  little 
demand  for  them. 

All  goods  placed  on  sale  are  accepted  with 
the  understanding  that  they  are  made  by  the 
Blind ;  if  the  workers  are  ill  and  cannot  fill 
the  orders  themselves,  they  are  asked  to  no- 
tify the  Salesroom  at  once,  instead  of  trying 
to  have  the  work  done  by  seeing  relatives  and 
friends. 

To  meet  promptly  the  demand  for  such  arti- 
cles as  gloves,  mittens  and  household  supplies, 
we  must  ask  workers  to  fill  orders  as  promptly 
as  possible,  so  that  sales  may  not  be  lost  be- 
cause of  our  not  having  the  article  in  stock, 
or  on  account  of  our  not  being  able  to  fill 
the  order  within  a  reasonable  limit  of  time. 

In  holding  up  the  standard  of  workmanship, 
I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  all  workers  are 
not  expected  to  do  the  difficult  designs,  but 
to  begin  with  a  simple  piece  and,  if  possible, 
work  up  to  the  more  intricate.  Whatever  they 
do,  if  only  a  face  cloth,  do  it  well  enough  to 
prove  salable. 

For  years  one  customer  has  placed  at  our 
disposal  a  sum  of  money  to  buy  up  the  first 
work  of  women.  In  this  way  we  have  been 
able  to  buy  from  a  new  consignor  a  knitted  ar- 
ticle not  up  to  the  required  standard. 

The  new  worker,  possibly  losing  sight  in 
later  life  and  never  having  had  the  advan- 
tages of  instruction  open  to  the  blind,  would 
feel  rebuffed  to  have  her  first  work  returned 
from  salesroom,  so  it  is  bought  through  the 
kindness  of  this  customer,  and  the  worker  is 
told  that  the  piece  was  sold  by  special  effort 
and  that  when  she  sends  more  work  we  would 
suggest  that  she  try  to  make  such  and  such 
corrections,  and  at  the  same  time  tell  about 
the  State  Home  Teacher  and  ask  if  she  would 
care  to  take  lessons.  In  this  way  we  try  to 
soften  the  criticisms  and  to  lead  to  better 
work. 

This  winter  a  letter  was  sent  to  24  blind 
women  in  the  homes,  asking  if  they  cared  to 
try  selling  home  work  on  a  20%  commission. 


This  was  tried  for  four  reasons :  first  as  a 
means  of  additional  earnings,  second  to  in- 
crease the  work  for  the  other  home  workers, 
third  to  help  in  introducing  the  work  to  a 
large  group  of  people,  and  fourth  to  give  to 
the  canvasser  herself  a  little  idea  of  the  sell- 
ing problem.  Out  of  the  24  written  to,  19  de- 
clined, one  agreed  to  take  a  price  list  and  only 
4  accepted.  Of  these  4,  to  date  only  1  is  now 
selling,  1  is  otherwise  employed  and  the  re- 
maining 2  did  not  make  enough  of  a  success 
of  it  to  continue. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in  other  states,  as 
unfortunately  I  have  had  to  be  quite  a  "stay- 
at-home,"  but  I  do  know  that  at  this  date  with 
us  in  Massachusetts  the  field  of  salable  prod- 
ucts from  home  workers  is  not  an  unlimited 
one.  A  careful  study  of  present  workers  in 
their  homes  shows  that  their  output  could  at 
best  be  increased  one-third.  The  two  chief 
causes  why  the  output  is  limited— semi-invalid- 
ism  and  home  cares. 

As  the  work  is  statewide  the  obligation  to 
support  it  should  not  fall  on  any  one  city  or 
town  and  for  this  reason  special  outside  sales 
are  important  and  necessary, — Important  as  a 
means  of  education  and  advertisement,  and 
necessary  as  an  outlet. 

In  connection  with  merchandise  brought 
from  our  salesroom,  when  holding  an  exhibit 
and  sale  under  the  auspices  of  Women's  Clubs 
in  other  cities,  we  encourage  a  "Local  Table" 
of  goods  made  by  blind  residents  and  presided 
over  by  some  interested  town's  woman.  The 
goods  on  this  table  have  not  been  consigned  to, 
or  passed  upon  by  the  Salesroom  Jury  and  the 
worker  has  made  whatever  he  or  she  wishes 
with  no  restrictions  as  to  designs  or  colors. 
The  comparison  of  goods  between  the  Com- 
mission's Table  and  the  Local  Table  frequently 
proves  of  greater  educational  value  than  hours 
of  explanation. 

Due  in  a  measure  to  these  special  efforts  in 
other  cities  comes  the  gathering  together  of 
interested  people,  who  can  be  worked  into 
Local  Committees.  Since  about  1912,  83  spe- 
cial sales  have  been  held  in  addition  to  the 
regular  outlets.  Of  these,  33  have  been  club 
sales  and  39  were  at  hotels.  Whereas  special 
sales  should  always  be  continued  and  increased 
for  the  reasons  mentioned,  still  our  problem  of 
selling  in  Massachusetts  would  be,  I  feel  sure, 
greatly  simplified  if  the  rent  could  be  afforded 
for  a  store  centrally  located  and  on  the  street 
floor.  The  average  customers  will  not  go  up 
stairs  to  an  exclusive  shop,  but  will  drop  in,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  to  a  street  store.  We  were 
fortunate  in  having  such  a  store  loaned  us  at 
one  time  and  the  returns,  educationally  and 
financially,  proved  its  value. 

To  date  the  rents  for  such  shops  have  been 
prohibitive,  but  we  live  in  hope.  In  the  mean- 
while we  have  found  it  of  vast  importance 
having  the  salesroom  in  connection  with  the 
administrative    offices,    and    of   value   to   both. 


WHOLESALING  BLIND  WOMEN'S  WORK 


By  FRANCES  S.  REED.  Executive  Secretary  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind* 


The  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind  began 
selling  articles  made  by  blind  women  in  their 
homes  in  1912.  For  four  years  the  two  prin- 
cipal means  of  disposing  of  the  women's  work 
was  through  special  sales  conducted  by 
Women's  Clubs  and  in  departments  for  the 
blind  in  one  of  the  largest  stores  in  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Columbus,  Youngs- 
town  and  Akron.  The  sales  department  in 
these  stores  is  open  throughout  the  year,  the 
state  paying  the  salary  of  the  saleswoman,  the 
store  giving  the  space  for  the  sale,  delivering 
the  goods  and  collecting  payment  for  the  same. 
In  addition  to  this  the  Commission  conducted 
sales  for  a  week  or  less  in  many  other  stores, 
and  for  several  summers  at  Lakeside  Chau- 
tauqua. 

Upon  studying  the  cost  of  these  selling 
operations  it  became  evident  that  the  percent- 
age of  expense  was  so  great  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  ask  merchants  to  purchase  certain 
stableized  articles  being  made  by  the  blind 
women  upon  a  wholesale  basis,  the  difference 
between  the  wholesale  and  our  own  retail  sell- 
ing price  being  no  more,  but  rather  less  than 
the  cost  of  selling  in  the  above  mentioned 
way. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  we  arranged  to 
have  our  traveling  saleswoman  go  to  stores 
in  some  of  the  largest  cities  in  neighboring 
states  as  well  as  in  Ohio.  During  the  past 
four  months  sales  have  been  made  in  twenty- 
three   cities. 

This  method  of  selling  appears  to  be  ad- 
vantageous both  from  a  financial  standpoint, 
since  it  keeps  the  working  capital  of  the  Com- 
mission more  constantly  in  use,  and  the  point 
of  view  of  the  home  worker  as  it  has  made 
it  possible  for  the  Commission  to  double  and 
in  some  cases  to  treble  the  work  given  out. 
There  is  a  constant  demand  in  the  wholesale 
market  for  such  things  as  towels  and  aprons, 
and  the  Commission  has  not  been  burdened 
with  a  surplus  stock  of  these  things  for  sev- 
eral months ;  we  have  orders  that  will  con- 
sume our  entire  output  for  some  time  to  come. 
Those  who  have   struggled   with   the   problem 
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of  finding  a  market  for  the  products  of  blind 
home  workers  (especially  those  who  can  make 
only  the  plainer  articles  and  who  are  often 
dependent  upon  their  income),  know  how 
quickly  a  stock  of  towels  and  aprons  ac- 
cumulates and  what  a  long  time  it  usually 
takes  to  dispose  of  them  by  the  customary 
retail  methods. 

While  most  of  us  have  striven  to  keep  the 
standard  of  home  work  as  high  as  possible, 
when  it  comes  to  wholesaling  the  work  of  the 
blind  there  can  be  no  deviation,  and  every- 
thing has  to  be  sold  at  the  prevailing  market 
price  strictly  upon  its  merits  and  put  into  the 
stock  of  the  stores,  not  as  the  work  of  the 
blind  (except  in  a  few  instances  where  firms 
desire  to  advertise  it  as  such)  but  as  high 
grade,  well  made  articles  with  exceptional 
value  as  to  material. 

It  has  become  necessary  for  a  larger  num- 
ber of  our  home  workers  to  use  sewing  ma- 
chines as  we  find  it  difficult  to  sell  aprons 
made  by  hand,  but  we  have  found  a  demand 
for  towels  hemmed  by  hand  rather  than  by 
machine.  This  of  course  means  more  money 
for  the  home  worker. 

We  have  confined  the  articles  sold  at  whole- 
sale to  tea  towels,  percale  and  gingham  aprons, 
dress  bags,  ironing  board  covers  and  rugs. 

During  the  past  four  months  our  wholesale 
sales  have  amounted  to  $10,881.00.  The  ar- 
ticles sold  included  4400  dozen  tea  towels,  770 
dozen  aprons,  150  dozen  dress  bags,  50  dozen 
ironing  board  covers  and  9  dozen  rugs.  The 
home  workers  received  $5,009.50  for  their 
labor  upon  these  articles.  The  expense  of 
selling,  including  the  discount  allowed  the 
merchants  averaged  31%. 

We  have  only  just  made  a  beginning  in  this 
method  of  selling,  and  while  it  is  not  wise  to 
prophesy,  we  feel  that  this  is  going  to  be  a 
practical  method  of  disposing  of  a  certain 
portion  of  our  output,  as  the  firms  which  or- 
dered cautiously  at  first  have  increased  their 
orders  when  calling   for  more  of  our   goods. 

The  dream  of  those  connected  with  the 
Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind  is  that  every 
blind  woman  in  the  state  who  wishes  to  work 
at  home  and  is  capable  of  so  doing,  may  have 
the  opportunity  of  being  regularly  employed. 


WORK  ALONGSIDE  THE   SEEING 


By  FLORENCE  W.  BURCHARD,  Field  Worker,  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind* 


Hie  subject  of  this  paper,  as  given  on  the 
program,  is  "Employment  of  the  Blind  Among 
the  Seeing,"  one  which  should  bring  sugges- 
tions, opinions,  comparisons  of  ways  and  re- 
sults from  all  the  workers  here  representing 
so  many  different  places  on  our  map.  My 
part  deals  only  with  three  years'  experience, 
divided  by  two,  of  a  half  time  worker  in 
Massachussetts. 

Naturally  the  blind  worker  belongs  to  one 
of  two  classes,  he  who  works  as  his  own 
employer  and  on  the  other  hand  he  who  joins 
the   larger   army   of   the   employed. 

Almost  everyone,  whether  seeing  or  not,  has 
an  ambition  to  strike  out  for  himself,  to  be 
his  own  boss,  but  it  takes  personality  plus 
many  things  to  make  a  success  of  individual 
effort  in  these  days  of  hustle  and  skilled 
competition. 

The  insurance  man  who  loses  his  sight  when 
in  the  midst  of  a  well  organized  business,  and 
who  is  able  to  afford  proper  guide  and  secre- 
tarial help,  can  continue  his  work  and  make 
his   livelihood. 

The  man  trained  from  childhood  as  a  florist 
and  gardener  and  with  two  years'  adjustment 
to  blindness,  during  which  every  proof  possi- 
ble is  given  of  ability  and  capacity  for  hard 
work,  may  with  proper  financial  help  make 
good  with  a  greenhouse  of  his  own,  since  in 
every  spare  minute  he  is  caning  chairs,  cook- 
ing his  own  meals  and  making  the  most  of 
every   cent. 

The  time  honored  and  proved  trade  of  piano 
tuning  on  the  outside  depends  too  on  good 
work  and  advertising  ability,  but  in  the  be- 
ginning must  often  be  helped  by  caning,  teach- 
ing and  canvassing.  One  young  man,  with  un- 
usually pleasing  personality  and  good  standing 
in  his  home  town,  may  be  self-supporting 
within  the  first  year,  while  another  waiting 
comfortably  for  his  acquaintances  to  help  him 
may  barely  exist  until  he  finds  that  unless  he 
pushes  out  for  himself  he  is  quite  likely  to 
starve. 

The  ordinary  "garden  variety"  of  musician 
and  teacher  must  face  a  long  struggle  before 
the  victory  of  self-support  is  won,  but  con- 
stant endeavor,   enthusiasm  and  eternal  prac- 
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ticing  do  bring  results,  even  if  slow.  But  I 
know  girls  who  take  normal  training  because 
of  the  three  added  years  of  school  life  thus 
offered  and  who  frankly  confess  to  disliking 
the  thought  of  teaching.  Their  success  seems 
hardly  possible,  for  the  worker  must  care  in 
every  fibre  of  her  being,  or  the  results  will 
be  disastrous.  They  must  work  harder  to 
please  their  pupils  than  sighted  music  teachers 
in  the  town  and  their  expenses  are  heavier. 
The  ups  and  downs  of  a  teacher's  life  take 
courage  and  nerve  to  a  high  degree. 

The  worker  who  is  his  own  employer  often 
requires  help  in  the  way  of  capital  and  equip- 
ment, but  the  need  seldom  ends  there.  Most 
sighted  people  find  many  hard  piaces  when 
they  must  turn  somewhere  for  timely  advice 
and  further  aid.  So  much  the  more  is  the 
necessity  of  follow-up  work  and  interest  to 
the  man  or  woman  without  sight  Its  not 
enough  to  start  him  on  a  long  swim,  the  pilot 
boat  should  stay  alongside,  in  case  of  pos- 
sible  or  unavoidable   accidents. 

To  the  worker  who  is  willing  or  prefers  to 
work  under  authority  comes  very  often  the 
need  of  a  go-between  to  make  the  opening 
into  which  he  can  step  for  his  trial  with  the 
seeing  world.  This  bringing  together  of  a 
seeing  public  possessed  of  a  far  from  seeing 
mind  in  regard  to  the  actual  abilities  of  the 
blind  and  the  blind  person  who  needs  adjust- 
ment to  the  seeing  world,  which  as  one  Italian 
father  said  "has  not  the  tear  for  the  down 
boy,"  is  not  an  easy  one  and  needs  a  very 
strong  belief  in  the  actual  possibility  of  such 
work  and  considerable  knowledge  of  the  in- 
side problems  of  blindness.  In  making  such 
placements  the  first  question  is  one  of  eco- 
nomic conditions.  What  has  the  blind  person 
to  offer?  He  must  face  cold  facts — that  his 
capacity  for  work  is  compared  not  with  the 
blind  worker  but  the  seeing.  This  is  especially 
difficult  for  those  just  coming  from  school, 
where  there  has  been  competition  only  be- 
tween those  handicapped  in  a  similar  way. 
They  feel  assured  of  success  and  resent  the 
idea  that  their  employer  is  only  looking  for 
what  he  can  get  out  of  his  employee. 

The  young  man  with  very  little  sight,  who 
has  taken  a  course  of  salesmanship  at  school, 
tells  me  that  he  wishes  to  become  a  salesman 
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with  some  large  company,  but  when  faced 
with  the  facts  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the 
goods  to  be  sold,  nor  can  he  make  out  his 
day  slips  of  sales  since  he  has  no  seeing 
friend  ready  to  help,  or  the  use  of  a  type- 
writer, still  will  naturally  have  difficulty  in 
being  made  to  understand  that  few  large  con- 
cerns will  remake  their  methods  in  business 
to  help  him  out  and  that  it  is  up  to  him  to 
plan  ways  to  get  around  obstacles. 

Then  he  must  want  work,  want  it  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  for  no  one  can  or  will 
carry  the  unwilling  worker  along. 

Two  brothers  with  congenital  myopia,  young 
men  of  most  pleasing  manner  and  appearance, 
declared  their  need  of  work.  The  father  had 
struggled  to  keep  them  in  school,  although  a 
poor  man.  They  had  no  preparation  other 
than  a  business  course  from  the  high  school, 
which  because  of  their  "handicap  could  not  be 
used  in  an  ordinary  clerical  way.  Special  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  them  to  help  out 
in  a  large  men's  club,  but  this  they  refused  as 
beneath  their  education.  When  the  suggestion 
of  training  in  dictaphone  work  was  made  they 
felt  that  sort  of  work  might  be  too  confining. 
Yet  they  had  absolutely  no  ideas  as  to  what 
they  did  want.  One  boy  is  still,  three  years 
out  of  school,  doing  nothing,  and  the  other 
has  six  months'  work  as  bell  boy  in  a  hotel, 
but  with  no  chance  of  promotion.  Here  the 
real  desire  to  work  was  lacking,  so  no  progress 
could  be  made. 

The  need  of  beginning  small  comes  hard  to 
the  graduate  of  the  school,  who  may  feel  that 
his  education  is  far  superior  to  that  of  his 
family,  and  when  faced  by  the  fact  that  his 
actual  wage  earning  capacity  is  smaller,  either 
often  gives,  up  in  despair  or  becomes  bitter 
with  what  seems  to  him  the  unfairness  of  the 
economic   world. 

One  girl,  after  three  months  in  a  factory, 
said  to  me,  upon  reporting  her  first  raise— 
"I  thought  my  first  wages  were  small  because 
you  got  me  the  job  as  a  blind  girl,  but  I  find 
they  all  started  just  the  same  as  I  did."  From 
the  first  she  was  able  to  do  the  work,  was 
paid  accordingly,  but  another  girl  could  not 
adapt  herself  to  conditions  or  do  her  work 
as  quickly,  with  the  result  that  she  left  after 
a  month's  trial  and  felt  much  abused,  although 
the  foreman  had  done  his  best  to  make  her 
fit  into  the  life  there. 

Manual   processes   are   slow   at  best  in   this 


day  of  machinery,  and  the  worker  must  make 
up  his  mind  that  some  part  of  his  own  par- 
ticular process  may  take  him  longer  than  the 
sighted  person  next  him.  I  know  now  of  a 
girl  who,  while  able  to  do  the  machine  part 
of  her  job  as  dexteriously  as  anyone,  must  be 
slower  on  the  "jogging  up"  of  her  result, 
when  her  fingers  must  tell  if  all  edges  are 
even — a  step  which  the  sighted  operator  gets 
at  a  glance. 

Then  there  must  be  a  greater  willingness  to 
do  any  extra  work  that  is  possible,  making 
oneself  valuable  in  any  way.  A  young  girl 
taking  her  apprenticeship  in  a  good  hairdress- 
ing  parlor  lost  her  chance  for  continued  em- 
ployment, which  had  been  practically  prom- 
ised, by  her  unwillingness  to  clean  the  rooms 
and  wash  towels.  She  said  she  wasn't  paid 
to  be  a  "kitchen  canary."  This,  too,  when  the 
other  seeing  girls  did  their  share  without  a 
grumble. 

The  seeker  for  employment  usually  finds,  in 
applying  to  the  ordinary  Employment  Bureau, 
that  there  is  no  one  who  knows  one  thing 
about  blindness  on  the  force  and  he  is  told 
that  the  bureau  must  consider  the  welfare  of 
its  other  patrons — the  employers.  Several  who 
have  gone  to  the  usual  Employment  Bureaus 
have  been  refused  at  the  beginning  because  of 
inability  to  see  in  filling  out  the  application 
blanks   properly. 

Turning  to  the  side  of  the  employer,  it  sure- 
ly is  a  fact  that  he  needs  training  quite  as 
much  as  the  would-be  employee.  Usually  he 
feels  that  a  person  without  sight  is  either  a 
genius,  or  an  absolutely  helpless  individual, 
and  it  is  hard  work  to  convince  him  in  a  short 
time  that  after  all  blind  people  are  just  or- 
dinary individuals,  good,  medium  or  poor 
workmen.  The  great  chance  of  success  in 
dealing  with  him  lies  in  the  law  of  "demand 
and  supply" — find  where  the  greatest  demand 
lies  in  labor  possible  to  the  sightless  operator 
and  then  make  application  for  your  best  can- 
didate. 

The  biggest  need  all  over  the  country  is  for 
girls  willing  to  do  housework.  Given  a 
woman  who  has  any  ability  and  willingness 
along  that  line  and  it  is  not  hard  to  place  her, 
though  according  to  ability  her  wages  range 
from  $1.00  to  $6.00  a  week.  I  have  one  girl 
now,  slow  mentally  and  physically,  not  many 
years  blind,  who  is  perfetcly  happy  and  tre- 
mendously useful    in   a   country  town,    where 
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she  divides  her  time  between  two  families  who 
find  her  services  almost  indispensable,  as  she 
is  willing  to  do  anything  she  can  and  is  always 
cheerful. 

Perhaps  with  the  newly  awakened  interest 
in  rehabilitation  of  wounded  soldiers  in  other 
countries  may  come  a  willingness  to  try  out 
these  already  handicapped  soldiers  of  life.  So 
far  I  have  not  found  any  openings  based  upon 
this  possibility,  for  the  war  has  not  come  home 
to  us  closely  enough  as  yet. 

On  the  other  hand  the  employer  has  his 
problems,  even  if  inclined  to  give  us  a  trial, 
for  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  must  be  con- 
sidered, as  the  insurance  companies  inform 
him  that  the  blind  person  doubles  the  risk  to 
his  room,  and  many  unions  refuse  handicapped 
labor.  As  one  youth,  hunting  his  own  job  in 
a  cigar  factory,  informed  me — "They  cursed 
me  all  the  way  down  stairs  for  bucking  against 
the  Cigar  Maker's  Union." 

In  order  to  make  working  connections  suc- 
cessfully in  anything  the  fact  that  one  can't 
do  it  for  but  must  do  it  with  both  the  blind 
seeker  of  work  and  possible  employer  is  an 
absolute  fact.  It  is  the  possibility  of  co-oper- 
ation that  gives  the  only  hopeful  solution  to 
the  hard  problem. 

One  factory  where  two  girls  and  one  blind 
man  are  working  has  even  studied  the  problem 
of  happy  housing  conditions  for  the  girls,  near 
the  factory  and  among  the  best  of  their  em- 
ployees. The  two  girls  are  most  appreciative 
— feeling  the  wholesome  tonic  of  normal  life 
and  competition. 

Does  it  pay  to  have  a  worker  on  these  prob- 
lems of  employment  alongside  the  seeing,  for 
after  all  the  percentage  is  small  of  those  able 
to  compete,  since  the  aged  and  infirm  make 
up  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  sightless?  Un- 
less the  workers  believe  honestly  and  enthu- 
siastically that  it  does,  this  work  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  that  particular  place  and  they  need  a 
long  course  of  hard  training  with  many  ups 
and  downs.  Yet  in  cold  dollars  and  cents 
does  any  actual  work  for  the  blind  bring  more 
financial  return  for  the  amount  expended  than 
in  the  case  of  $600  (two  years'  salary)  bring- 
ing $4,000  of  money  to  the  people  seeking 
help,  which  amount  does  not  include  the 
board  and  room  which  goes  with  the  many 
farm  and  housework  positions  found.  The 
work  ranges  from  housework,  to  positions  in 


piano  factories,  where  the  men  make  from  $18 
to  $20  a  week. 

Errand  boys,  mother's  helpers,  messengers, 
candy  and  box  factory  employees,  paper  sort- 
ing, making  of  surgical  dressings  and  dish- 
washing being  among  the  more  poorly  paid, 
while  better  factory  work  as  in  the  Dennison's 
tag  factory,  freight  handling,  outside  and  fac- 
tory tuning,  securing  music  pupils,  pattern 
sorting  (an  old  trade  before  loss  of  sight  and 
returned  to),  plaster  mixing  (also  the  man's 
old  trade),  give  some  of  the  more  highly  paid 
positions.  Also  a  Normal  School  graduate, 
while  unable  to  secure  work  in  the  public 
schools,  was  suggested  as  lecturer  to  the 
Active  Corps  interested  in  preparing  to  help 
blinded  soldiers,  and  is  bringing  to  nearly  50 
women  a  realization  of  the  problems  already 
in  existence. 

Surely  the  mere  physical  healthiness  of  get- 
ting honestly  tired,  of  looking  forward  to  a 
holiday,  is  the  normal  life  which  keeps  the 
blind  person  from  morbid  thoughts  and  needs. 
Mentally  it  seems  to  bring  a  good  return,  for 
the  fairer  adjustment,  wider  outlook,  the  give 
and  take  necessary  to  existence,  drive  out  the 
most  discouraging  of  all  feelings,  that  of  be- 
ing in  a  class  by  themselves — in  the  world  but 
not  of  it. 

Many  factories  have  been  visited  and  several 
lines  of  work  found  perfectly  possible  in  shoe, 
candy,  vacuum  cleaning,  speedometer,  some 
large  machine  shops,  Ford  automobile  and  box 
factories.  In  laundries  the  shakers  could  eas- 
ily be  people  with  very  defective  sight,  and 
rope  and  wire  splicing  is  done  successfully. 

All  home  work  sent  out  by  factories  pays 
very  poorly,  but  one  girl  earned  $9.00  in  one 
week  stringing  tags  for  a  printing  company 
who  were  so  well  satisfied  as  to  promise  us  all 
their  tag  work  in  the  future.  Usually  $2.00  a 
week  is  the  maximum  and  the  work  is  desper- 
ately tedious  and  slow. 

One  girl  has  been  offered  a  position  as  dic- 
taphone operator  with  a  lace  curtain  manufac- 
turer of  Boston  and  is  studying  now  at  one 
of  the  regular  business  colleges. 

On  the  other  hand  telegraphy  and  wireless 
operating,  which  in  themselves  are  possible 
for  the  blind,  have  been  removed  from  the 
category  of  available  positions  because  the 
telegraph  company  has  passed  a  rule  which  de- 
bars the  blind  and  the  wireless  company 
considers     the    high     voltage     machines      too 
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dangerous  to  have  a  blind  person  near  them. 
Furthermore,  the  company  requires  their  op- 
erators to  be  able  to  repair  the  machines  be- 
fore a  license  is  granted  and  this  repair  work 
is  not  practical  for  the  blind. 

Assistance  other  than  the  actual  securing  of 
work  comes  in  this  field.  Massachusetts  has 
engaged  a  sighted  music  transcriber  to  help  the 
organists  and  teachers  to  keep  up  with  the  de- 
mands for  the  best  and  newest  in  music.  One 
church  organist  claims  that  at  least  half  his 
success  in  holding  a  good  position  satisfac- 
torily has  come  from  the  possibility  of  being 
able  to  prepare  desired  music  with  the  help 
of  this  reader  just  when  it  is  needed  Young 
people  of  unusual  ability,  after  careful  testing 
by  the  best  vocal  teacher  in  Boston,  have  been 
given  voice  lessons  in  hopes  of  adding  to  their 
earning  ability. 

This  problem  is  one  of  individuals,  although 
the  man  newly  blinded  and  the  graduate  of  the 
schools  do  form  divisions,  but  in  these  two  di- 
visions there  are  as  many  differences  as  there 
are  individuals.  It  is  a  much  slower  process 
to  place  a  blind  person  and  then  more  difficult 
to  keep  the  adjustment,  and  it  needs  patience 
and  courage  not  only  from  the  agent  and  the 
employer,  but  a  very  large  fund  from  the 
blind    man    or    woman.     We    do    not   question 


when  seeing  people,  young  folks  in  particular, 
take  time  to  get  adjusted  to  the  world  and 
change  their  occupations  several  times,  so 
why  expect  more  of  the  blind  beginner  whose 
world  is  necessarily  one  needing  harder  and 
more  careful  fitting  to  the  needs  and  obstacles. 
The  nervous  force  necessary  to  get  along  is 
double  that  of  the  sighted,  so  why  be  surprised 
at  failures  and  unreasonableness.  It  is  a  slow 
process  at  best  getting  shaken  into  the  proper 
niche  of  life. 

Public  schools  are  laying  more  and  more 
stress  on  vocational  guidance  and  their  voca- 
tional bureaus  are  doing  a  great  work.  The 
need  for  just  such  a  guide  in  our  schools  for 
the  blind  seems  even  greater  and  the  question 
of  training  along  practical  lines  rather  than  in 
higher  education  for  those  unfitted  for  it  is 
an  interesting  one.  One  girl,  wisely  advised 
to  leave  school  and  go  to  work  after  complet- 
ing her  grammar  grade  work,  said  to  me, 
"I'm  learning  more  out  in  the  world  school 
and  though  it's  hard  I'll  be  four  years  ahead 
of  my  classmates  in  a  lot  of  things  when  they 
come  out." 

The  real  truth  is  that,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  said 
once,  you  can't  pick  up  people  and  carry  them, 
but  you  can  help  them  to  help  themselves  in 
the   work-a-day  world. 


THE  DOUBLE  DUTY  FINGER  GUILD 

22  PARK  AVE..  AMPERE,  NEW  JERSEY 


The  following  statement  has  been  issued  by 
The  Double  Duty  Finger  Guild  Electrical 
Workshops  of  the  Blind,  of  which  Miss  Carol 
Purse  is  superintendent : 

Meaning — The  Double  Duty  Finger  Guild 
is  a  workshop  in  which  blind  people  insulate 
small  parts  of  electrical  machinery. 

The  operation  is  essential  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  electrical  machinery. 

The  operation  is  a  hand  operation  whether 
the  labor  is  sighted  or  blind. 

The  product  is  marketed  by  contract  before 
the  work  is  begun. 

Inauguration — The  first  experiment  was 
made  May  11,  1917,  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind 
and  the  services  of  six  blind  men  secured  by 
the  Commission. 

Growth — The  employees  at  the  end  of  six 
months  number  thirty-two. 


Eligibility  for  employment — Any  blind  per- 
son whose  physical  condition  is  not  a  menace 
to  other  workers  is  eligible  for  employment. 
If  he  is  not  a  resident  of  New  Jersey  and  has 
no  other  source  of  income,  it  is  necessary 
that  some  person  or  persons  guarantee  re- 
sponsibility for  his  maintenance  until  he  is 
able  to   support  himself. 

Individual  Earnings — A  minimum  of  fifty 
cents  per  day  is  paid  an  operative  while  he  is 
being  trained.  When  his  production  reaches 
fifty  cents  in  value  he  is  put  on  piece  work. 

The  most  skillful  operatives  are  already 
earning  more  than  $2  per  day.  One-third  of 
the  operatives,  some  of  whom  have  been  em- 
ployed only  a  few  weeks,  average  $1.50  per 
day.  Power  of  production  is  steadily  advanc- 
ing. 

The  average  beginner  reaches  the  piece- 
work basis  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  day. 


Electrical  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Ampere,  N.  J. 


Hours  of  Employment — The  working  day 
previous  to  November  1  was  eight  hours ;  half 
holiday  on  Saturday. 

Beginning  November  1,  and  continuing  to 
December  1,  the  length  of  day  was  changed 
to  nine  hours,   Saturday  included. 

Since  December  1,  the  hours  on  Saturday 
have  been  shortened  to  seven  hours. 

Of  this  work  the  New  York  Sun  of  Dec. 
2,   1917,   says  in  part : 

The  success  of  the  guild  is  the  result  of 
Dr.  Schuyler  Skaats  Wheeler's  interest  in  the 
problem  offmding  gainful  occupations  for  the 
blind,  of  months  of  careful  experimentation 
— its  brief  history  shows  this.  Engrossed  in 
things  electrical,  for  the  founder  of  the  guild 
is  a  past  president  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Electrical  Engineers  and  an  inventor,  it 
was  not  until  the  cables  brought  the  news  of 
the  many  soldiers  blinded  in  battle  that  he 
decided  to  throw  all  his  energies  into  the 
work  of  saving  the  future  for  these  unfor- 
tunates. 

"Think  of  what  it  means  to  them !  They 
have  been  thrown  from  the  white  hot  heat  of 
battle  into  the  dark  nothingness  of  blindness, 
from  the  supreme  independence  of  fighting 
for  their  lives  to  the  pitiful  dependence  of 
charity !  Those  who  have  died  have  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  in  one  splendid  moment, 
while  those  who  lose  their  eyes  must  make 
their  sacrifice  every  moment  of  the  years  to 
come.  Realizing  this  I  set  out  to  find  work 
for  these  men. 

"Several  occupations  were  suggested  and  I 
found  a  few  myself,  but  none  promised  finan- 
cial independence,  and  I  knew  above  every- 
thing else  that  these  sightless  soldiers  must  be 
spared    the    feeling    that    they    were    the    re- 


cipients of  charity,  even  in  the  least  degree. 
Finally,   I  turned  to  electrical  manufacturing. 

"Many  operations  enter  into  the  proper  con- 
struction of  every  piece  of  electrical  machin- 
ery and  I  hoped  to  find  one  that  could  be  done 
by  the  blind.  One  advantage  I  had  in  my 
search  and  that  was  the  wonderful  dexterity 
of  the  fingers  of  the  sightless.  That  meant 
that  the  work  must  be  done  by  hand,  of  course, 
and  I  investigated  the  handwork  departments 
of  the  manufacturing. 

"My  search  ended  in  the  winding  rooms — 
the  rooms  where  the  thousands  and  thousands 
of  coils  are  insulated.  These  coils  are  the 
vital  parts  of  the  armatures,  just  as  the  arma- 
tures are  the  most  necessaryparts  of  all  motors 
and  generators.  Without  armatures  we  could 
not  have  either  motors  or  generators,  without 
coils    we    could   not   build    efficient   armatures. 

"The  coils  are  insulated  by  wrapping  them 
with  various  kinds  of  tape  and  nearly  all  this 
work  is  done  by  hand.  Deft  fingers  are  most 
required  in  this  work,  and  as  soon  as  I  thought 
of  it,  I  felt  that  my  problem  was  solved. 

"This  was  about  four  months  ago  and  I 
immediately  founded  the  Double  Duty  Finger 
Guild  in  Ampere,  N.  J.,  and  started  experi- 
ments to  test  my  theory.  Several  blind  men 
were  induced  to  try  the  work,  and  in  a  very 
few  days  they  took  hold  and  showed  that 
they  could  do  it.  Others  then  joined  the 
guild  and  now  there  are  quite  a  number. 

"There  are  also  some  women  who  have  been 
blind  for  years  and  all  are  earning  fair  wages 
and  are  independent.  They  are  doing  the 
same  work  that  more  than  250  sighted  em- 
ployees do,  and,  like  them,  are  paid  by  the 
piece/' 

A  little  incident  showed  what  it  meant  to 
one    man    who    had    been    blind    for    eighteen 


years.  He  had  been  paid  off,  and  he  turned 
to  the  superintendent  and  asked : 

"What's  become  of  the  coils  I  wound  this 
week  ?" 

"Why,  they  went  into  armatures  for  steel 
mill  motors,"  he  was  told,  "and  these  motors 
are  on  their  way  to  a  company  that's  making- 
stuff   for   the   Government." 

The  blind  man  was  silent  for  a  moment  and 
then  he  looked  up  with  a  happy  smile. 

"That's  great !"  he  exclaimed.     "That  means 


I'm  doing  my  bit  in  the  war,  doesn't  it?"  and 
his  smile  did  not  fade  that  day. 

His  suggestion  that  he  was  doing  his  bit 
is  Dr.  Wheeler's  further  development  of  the 
guild.  When  the  sightless  soldiers  are  doing 
this  work  other  men  will  be  released  for  more 
active  duty  and  the  gain  will  be  two-fold ; 
their  country  will  have  more  men  for  service 
nearer  the  battle  line  and  will  be  relieved  in 
great  measure  from  the  duty  of  caring  for 
its  battle  blind. 


THE  INABILITY  TO  TRAVEL  ALONE 

ONE  OF  THE  CHIEF  CAUSES  OF  FAILURE  AMONG  THE  BLIND 
By  PHILIP  E.  LAYTON.  Honorary  Treasurer,  Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind* 


In  the  first  place  I  particularly  do  not  wish 
anyone  to  think  that  I  object  to  the  blind  hav- 
ing guides.  On  the  contrary,  when  they  can 
afford  a  guide  or  get  one  gratuitously,  they  can 
invariably  do  better  work,  but  the  point  that 
I  wish  to  make  clear  is  that  they  should  not  re- 
main idle  for  lack  of  a  guide. 

Ability  to  stand  alone  is  the  first  lesson  to 
be  learned  in  childhood.  All  parents  know  the 
pleasure  it  gives  when  the  baby  takes  its  first 
Walk.  Parents  of  blind  children  should  always 
train   them   to   walk   about   unassisted.     Never 

•(Read  at  the  1017  Convention  of  the  A.  A. 
W.    P..    Portland.    Me.) 


mind  about  the  falls  and  bumps,  this  is  all  a 
part  of  their  development.  Once  the  blind 
child  realizes  that  it  can  travel  alone  unas- 
sisted the  habit  will  become  a  fixed  one  and 
it  will  remember  it  all  its  life.  If  this  knowl- 
edge were  well  circulated,  there  would  not 
be  so  many  helpless  children  entering  our  In- 
stitutions. 

The  chances  of  success  in  life  are  far  greater 
to  a  blind  young  man  or  woman  who  can 
travel  alone  and  mix  with  the  world,  although 
possessing  no  literary  attainments,  than  one 
particularly  talented,  but  wholly  dependent 
upon   a  guide.     Through   moving  around   and 
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getting  among  people  innumerable  fields  of 
usefulness  are  opened  up. 

In  my  paper  on  Piano  Tuning  given  at  the 
International  Conference  for  the  Blind,  held 
in  London,  1914,  I  stated,  "Every  young  man 
starting  out  in  life  to  work  up  his  own  private 
tuning  connection,  should  be  provided  with  a 
guide,  either  by  his  friends  or  by  the  Institu- 
tion in  which  he  has  been  trained.  In  this 
way  his  progress  will  be  more  rapid."  There 
are  many  blind,  especially  those  starting  in 
life,  who  can  not  afford  a  guide  and  who  have 
no  relations  or  friends  to  act  as  such.  I  used 
to  get  a  little  boy  to  take  me  to  the  house  to 
tune  a  piano  before  school  hours,  then  I  used 
to  find  my  own  way  home.  Even  now  it  is 
not  always  convenient  for  some  one  to  put 
me  on  the  cars,  when  I  want  to  go  down  to  my 
business ;  I  get  on  alone.  But  before  getting 
off  the  car  I  am  careful  to  ask  the  conductor 
whether  the  course  is  quite  clear,  and  often 
the  latter  will  lead  me  to  the  sidewalk. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Haworth  of  Accrington,  and  one 
of  the  largest  Piano  dealers  in  Lancashire, 
England,  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  Normal  College, 
when  he  commenced  in  business,  used  to 
start  out  alone,  bag  in  hand,  even  when  he 
had  nothing  to  do  and  walk  briskly  in  a  cer- 
tain direction  as  though  going  to  execute  an 
order. 

I  have  sometimes  heard  the  remark  "There 
is  a  wonderful  Providence  watching  over 
drunkards  and  babies.  When  falling  or  roll- 
ing downstairs  they  seldom  break  their  bones." 
I  have  sometimes  thought  that  this  might  be 
applied  to  the  blind.  I  don't  ever  remember 
hearing  of  any  serious  accident  happening  to  a 
blind  person  through  travelling  alone.  Thou- 
sands of  people  who  are  blessed  with  eyesight 
are  run  over,  seriously  injured  and  sometimes 
killed  outright  in  our  streets.  The  reason  for 
this  is  obvious.  Blind  people  are  more  cau- 
tious and  use  their  other  senses  more  than 
the  sighted.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  the  Insurance  Companies  have  to  say 
about  this.  Some  railway  companies  in  Eng- 
land do  not  allow  the  blind  to  travel  on  their 
lines  unaccompanied.  This  is  indeed  a  great 
privation  and  adds  enormously  to  a  blind  man 
or  woman's  difficulties.  The  pity  to  me  is,  that 
some  of  the  Directors  are  not  blind  themselves. 
If  they  were,  they  would  then  better  under- 
stand our  situation. 

When  our  residential  Music  Master  arrived 


in  Canada,  the  Principal  of  our  School  accom- 
panied him  wherever  he  wished  to  go,  bur, 
owing  to  an  accident  to  the  latter,  Mr.  Austin 
found  that  if  he  wished  to  enjoy  life  he 
would  have  to  "buck  up"  and  get  about  with- 
out guidance.  He  now  goes  in  and  out  of 
the  City,  changes  cars,  finds  his  way  to 
Church,  Concert  Halls,  etc.,  with  very  little 
difficulty.  This  is  the  experience  of  several  of 
our  blind  pupils  and  this  is  as  it  should  be. 

I  can  testify  that  when  I  have  lost  my  way, 
I  always  sooner  or  later  find  help  and  guid- 
ance. Of  course,  blind  persons  have  to  use 
their  brains  more  than  the  average  seeing  per- 
son. I  remember  going  through  a  wood  in 
Canada  with  my  two  little  boys,  when  we 
somehow  got  off  the  path.  Turning  which- 
ever way  we  would,  we  could  not  get  out. 
Ages  of  my  boys,  4  years  and  6  years  re- 
spectively. When  they  knew  we  were  lost 
they  began  to  cry.  At  last  I  helped  the  elder 
boy  up  a  big  tree  and  asked  him  to  look  for 
the  river.  He  shouted,  "I  can  see  it,  D?ddy." 
I  told  him  to  try  and  remember  the  direction, 
and  I  noticed  the  way  he  was  looking.  We 
then  struggled  through  the  trees  and  at  last 
reached  the  bank.  I  then,  of  course,  knew  my 
bearings  and  walked  along  the  shore  until  we 
saw  our  way  clear  to  get  out  into  the  road. 

Pupils  in  Schools  should  be  well  versed  in 
location  and  should  follow  along  lines  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  mariner.  They  should  al- 
ways know  whether  they  are  travelling  north, 
south,  east  or  west.  It  is  not  right  or  wise 
to  keep  the  blind  shut  up  in  School  and  not 
allowed  to  walk  on  streets  because  one  or  two 
of  them  get  into  trouble.  When  a  young  man 
violates  the  rules,  for  instance,  smokes,  or 
goes  into  a  saloon,  then  his  freedom  should  be 
taken  away  from  him,  but  it  is  unjust  to  pun- 
ish the  whole  School.  Better  a  thousand 
times  a  boy  get  his  leg  broken  or  even  be 
killed  outright,  than  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
the  blind  should  be  ruined.  I  realize  fully  the 
difficulty  for  large  schools  to  allow  its  pupils 
to  walk  the  streets  of  the  neighborhood  in 
their  leisure  time,  but  the  senior  pupils,  par- 
ticularly the  males,  ought  to  be  allowed  this 
privilege  occasionally,  and  all  should  be  in- 
structed how  to  walk  on  the  streets  alone,  to 
get  over  busy  crossings,  to  mount  street  cars, 
and  to  find  ticket  offices  in  railway  stations. 
This  will  mean  worry  and  supervision  for  the 
Superintendent  and  Teachers,  but  I   am   sure 
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these  ladies  and  gentlemen  would  not  expect  to 
be  exempt  from  these  experiences  which  are 
the  portion  of  every  business  man.  In  fact, 
this  instruction  is  not  very  difficult,  for  when 
once  the  ice  is  broken  these  experiences  will 
become  quite  easy  and  enjoyable.  When  vis- 
iting Halifax  I  was  delighted  to  find  that  Sir 
Fredrick  Fraser  allowed  his  senior  boys  to  go 
out  in  the  evening  by  themselves  and  also  to 
go  to  the  various  Sunday  Schools  and  other 
classes. 

Upon  entering  a  new  district  a  blind  man 
should  always  get  his  bearings.  To  learn 
ones'  way  about  a  particular  district,  in  or- 
der to  move  with  quickness  and  ease,  a  good 
plan  is  to  go  out  at  night  and  do  a  little  ex- 
ploring when  no  one  is  about.  One  will  often 
find  in  this  way  many  useful  guides.  It  may 
be  a  lamp-post,  or  a  rise  in  the  ground.  To 
find  a  particular  building  he  may  sometimes  do 
this  by  counting  his  steps  from  a  known  object 
— the  wind  is  sometimes  an  assistance  when 
you  have  lost  your  way  in  an  open  space,  and 
likewise  the  sun.  I  have  often  got  out  of  diffi- 
culties through  listening  to  certain  sounds, — 
it  may  be  the  rustling  of  the  trees,  the  noise 
of  a   steam-engine,   or  an  electric  car. 

THE    USE    OF    A    CANE 

I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  blind  carrying 
a  cane  or  umbrella.  I  maintain  it  takes  away 
awkwardness  and  makes  a  blind  person  look 
more  natural.  This  is  probably  why  the  mili- 
tary authorities  insist  on  its  use.  I  once 
heard  a  gentleman  remark  that  he  noticed  the 
blind  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  their 
hands.  There  is  an  art  in  carrying  a  cane 
and  the  blind  should  be  taught  it.  It  should 
not  be  used  for  tapping  the  ground  and  thus 
attracting   attention. 

T  remember  the  first  blind  tuner  that  T 
had.  how  he  was  opposed  to  the  use  of  a 
stick,  and  thoneht,  like  so  many  blind  persons, 
that  it  made  him  look  more  blind.  He  did  not 
learn  his  mistake,  until  one  day,  when  com- 
ing back  to  the  warerooms,  he  lost  his  bear- 
ings and  walked  into  an  opening  where  they 
were  excavating  a  large  property.  His  feet 
suddenly  slipped,  and,  sliding  down  a  steep 
bank,  lie  ended  up  in  two  feet  of  slush  and 
mud.  He  emerged  a  sadder  but  a  wiser  man. 
Since  then  he  has  always  carried  a  stick.  I 
know  of  another  gentleman  who  objects  to 
carrying  a  stick  for  the  same  reason,  and  when 


he  comes  to  a  street,  before  crossing,  he 
claps  his  hands  or  snaps  his  fingers,  to  catch 
the  impression  of  objects.  In  my  opinion,  this 
looks  far  more  blind  than  carrying  a  cane  in 
your  hand.  I  know  of  a  blind  gentleman  who, 
on  one  occasion,  when  crossing  a  road,  heard 
a  vehicle  approaching  and  rushed  for  the  side- 
walk, which  was  nearer  than  he  thought,  with 
the  result,  that,  his  foot  caught  on  the  edge  of 
the  curb  and  he  went  sprawling.  The  use  of 
a  cane  would  have  prevented  this  accident.  A 
cane  is  particularly  valuable  when  approaching 
curbs.  Pupils  should  not  be  allowed  to  use 
a  stick  in  School  Grounds  or  Buildings  but 
they  should  be  taught  how  to  carry  it  grace- 
fully and  noiselessly  on  the  streets.  The  stick 
or  umbrella  should  always  have  a  crook,  which 
will  do  away  with  the  annoyance  of  dropping 
it.  This  crook  can  be  hung  from  the  pocket 
or  the  coat  when  buttoned,  when  the  hands 
are  required  for  other  purposes. 

RUSHING   UP    AND   DOWN    STAIRS 

Some  blind  people  have  a  very  bad  habit  of 
rushing  up  and  down  stairs.  No  sooner  do 
they  get  their  hand  on  a  bannister  than  away 
they  go.  Whether  this  is  to  show  off  or  to 
display  their  agility,  I  know  not,  but  I  am 
afraid  there  is  some  pride  at  the  back  of  it. 
I  knew  a  blind  tuner  who  was  coming  down 
a  long  flight  of  stairs  at  a  great  rate,  regard- 
less of  what  might  be  in  his  way,  when  he 
suddenly  collided  with  a  ladder  upon  which  a 
man  was  standing  with  a  paint  pot.  I  forget 
what  happened  to  the  man,  but  I  do  know  that 
the  pot  of  paint  went  flying  over  the  bannister 
to  the  floor  below  and  landed  on  a  beautiful 
grand  piano. 

Another  bad  habit  of  blind  people,  is  that 
of  shuffling  their  feet  on  the  side-walk.  This 
attracts  attention,  and  is  very  unpleasant  to 
the  person  who  happens  to  be  their  companion. 
Shuffling  one's  feet  is  particularly  wearing  on 
the  boots,  which  is  a  point  worth  studying 
these  days.  The  blind  as  far  as  possible, 
should  try  to  imitate  the  sighted  in  their  gen- 
eral movements  and  deportment,  —  however, 
one  should  be  very  cautious  in  following  pe- 
destrians. One  very  sad  experience  I  remem- 
ber, when  following  two  people  who  were 
walking  rapidly  along  a  street,  which  was 
covered  with  snow.  They  suddenly  switched 
off  and  T  went  full  pelt  into  a  wall  and  cut 
my  face,  and  smashed  my  glasses.     A  gentle- 
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man  coming  up,  picked  up  my  glasses  and 
asked  me  if  I  had  hurt  myself.  He  might 
have  seen  by  the  cuts  on  my  face.  But  a  few 
knocks  or  scars  are  nothing  to  the  agony  of 
mind   of   the   lonely  idle  blind. 

"Arise  and  walk"  should  be  the  motto  of 
the    blind    today.      Since    the    days    of    blind 
Bartimaeus,  blind  people  have  been  sitting  by 
the   wayside   begging,    leaning   on    others.     If 
they  would  only  step  out  of  their  nervousness, 
reserve    and    shyness,    they   would   find    ready 
and    willing    hands    waiting    to    help    them. 
When  you  come  home  from  your  work,  tired 
and    weary,    all    the    more    reason    that    you 
should  make  the   effort  to  spend  the  evening 
somewhere.      Staying   in    the    house    tends    to 
make   one    morbid   and    narrow.     All   that   is 
needed  is   a   little   effort.     Put  your   hat  and 
coat  on,  take  your  cane  or  a  parasol  and  push 
forward, — perhaps  it  is  a  theatre  you  wish  to 
go  to,  a  concert  hall  or  a  church, — you  will 
have    no    difficulty    in    finding   the   place   you 
want, — as    you    will    always    find    a    willing 
guide.     People  generally  love  to  be  of  service. 
Don't  be  afraid  to  speak  to  the  person  sitting 
next  you.    He  or  she  will  read  the  programme 
to  you.     In  this  way  you  may  find  an  angel 
unawares.     Perhaps  the  person  is  going  your 
way    home,    they    will    put    you    on    the    car. 
Through  this  effort  you  will  get  a  good  night's 
rest   and   the    next   day  the   world   will    look 
brighter   to  you.     Like   Longfellow's    "Black- 
smith"   you    will    have    earned    a    night's    re- 
pose.     Through    these    adventures    you    may 
meet,    perchance,    a    good    wife.      More    un- 
likely things   have   happened  to    sighted   per- 
sons.    Why    should    they   not   happen    to    the 
blind?     From  an  unselfish  point  of  view,  the 
blind  should  learn  to  travel  alone.     It  is  par- 
ticularly  trying   to    one's    friends   to   be    con- 
stantly   requisitioned,    but,    we    need    not    be 
afraid  to   make  use   of   our   friends   to   some 
degree.     A    few   days   ago   Mrs.   Layton   was 
telling  some  ladies  the  subject  of   my  paper 
and   one  lady   said   "Blind   peoole   do   not   al- 
ways like  to  be  helped.     T   saw  a  blind  man 
standiner  at  the  corner  not  lonsr  aero  and  asked 
if    I   should   helo    him    across   but   he    reolied 
almost  roue-hlv   'No.' "     Any  man   or  woman 
who   acts   in  this  way  has   a   lot  to   learn.     I 
consider    it    brutish    and    a    direct    injury    to 
our    cause.      The    bump    of    egotism    is    very 
stronp-lv  developed  in  some  blind  peoole  and 
the    sooner    we   learn    humility,    courtesy    and 


gratitude,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all.  But, 
let  us  return  to  our  motto,  "Arise  and  Walk." 
Arise  from  fear,  doubt  and  hesitation,  fear 
from  within  and  fear  from  without,  putting 
in  the  place  of  fear,  faith  and  trust.  God 
helps  those  who  help  themselves.  The  man 
or  woman  who  is  all  the  time  sitting  down 
seldom  accomplishes  much.  In  reviewing  the 
past,  my  long  acquaintance  with  blind  people 
has  shown  me  that  those  who  had  the  ability 
and  the  pluck  to  get  about  and  travel  without 
seeing  help  invariably  have  succeeded,  whilst 
among  those  who  have  wholly  depended  upon 
guides,  I  have  known  many  failures.  Why 
do  we  constantly  hear  it  remarked,  when  we 
visit  a  new  neighborhood,  that  there  are  no 
blind  people  in  the  place?  The  reason  is,  that 
the  blind  are  sitting  down,  shut  up  in  the 
homes,  but  they  are  there  all  the  same. 

EXPERIENCE     AT     NORFOLK. 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  young  man, 
spending  an  evening  out  at  a  village  in  Nor- 
folk, England.  At  a  certain  point  on  the 
way  there  were  4  cross  roads,  and,  unthink- 
ingly, I  took  the  wrong  one.  I  do  not  wish 
my  friends  here  to  think  for  a  moment  that 
I  had  been  mixing  too  freely  with  convivial 
spirits,  but,  after  walking  for  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  hour  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  was  on  the  wrong  road  and  retraced 
my  steps,  running  most  of  the  way.  Keeping 
to  the  left  I  took  the  next  road  with  a  similar 
result.  I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  the 
third  or  fourth  that  proved  to  be  the  right 
one,  but  I  do  know  that  I  arrived  home  in 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  feeling  very 
tired.  To  be  lost  on  a  country  road  at  mid- 
night is,  to  say  the  least,  far  from  pleasant. 
But  even  this  is  mild  compared  to  getting 
lost  in  the  snow.  I  consider  snow  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  overcome  when 
traveling   alone. 

I  have  never  met  with  any  difficulty  when 
traveling  alone  on  the  trains.  T  alwavs  take 
care  to  get  the  party  who  puts  me  aboard  to 
show  me  the  lay  of  the  land,  and  if  this  is 
not  possible,  the  conductor  is  onlv  too  pleased 
to  assist  one.  Don't  be  afraid  to  soeak  to 
your  fellow-nassensrers  or  too  proud  to  ask 
their  heln.  I  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  sev- 
eral times  without  a  companion,  but  before 
my  friends  left  the  ship,  I  took  care  to  learn 
my    way    about,    but.    of    course,    one    has    to 
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make  the  effort  to  make  friends  and  this  is 
not  very  difficult  if  you  are  musical.  People 
will  soon  get  to  know  you  when  they  see 
you  at  the  piano.  Strange  to  say  people  do 
not  readily  enter  into  conversation  with  blind 
people.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that 
no  recognition  comes  from  the  eye.  This  was 
Sir  Francis  Campbell's  experience,  who  had 
crossed  the  Atlantic   many  times,. 

When  going  to  England  in  1896,  I  asked  a 
gentleman  who  was  sharing  my  cabin,  and 
whom  I  had  befriended  during  the  voyage, 
whether  he  would  help  me  off  the  ship  on  to 
the  tender  and  then  introduce  me  to  the 
customs  officer.  He  agreed  to  do  this,  but 
he  miserably  broke  his  word.  I  stood  alone 
on  the  deck.  I  realized  that,  as  the  ship 
would  soon  be  moving  five  miles  away  to  the 
docks,  I  was  in  great  difficulty  but  I  called 
to  remembrance  my  past  experiences.  Sud- 
denly I  heard  someone  rushing  along  the  deck 
and  a  gentleman  who  had  come  back  to  get 
his  glasses,  which  he  had  forgotten,  helped 
me  aboard  the  tender.  On  board,  a  lady  spoke 
to  me  and  introduced  me  to  her  husband,  who 
was  a  cattle  importer.  He  took  me  to  the 
customs  official,  who  passed  my  baggage  with- 
out examination.  I  then  got  into  a  cab  and, 
after  sending  a  telegram  from  the  post  office 
to  London,  drove  to  the  railway  station  and 
caught   my   train. 

T  look  upon  a  dramatic  sketch  as  one  of 
the  best  agencies  in  training  the  blind  to  walk 
and  move  naturally.  We  have  given  several 
sketches  in  our  school  and  also  two  Shakes- 
perian  plays.  The  spirit  of  this  instruction 
permeates  the  whole  school.  A  third  of  our 
pupils  have  taken  part  in  these  plays.  It 
would  not  be  right  or  wise  to  only  let  those 
take  part  who  had  partial  vision  or  were  par- 
ticularly active  and  natural.  In  a  large  school 
several  classes  for  dramatic  sketches  could  be 
arranged,  and  many  valuable  lessons  would 
be  derived  from  such  a  course.  One  good 
result  of  this  instruction  would  be  the  taking 
away  of  the  statuesque  appearance  of  some 
of  the  blind.  Dancing  should  also  be  en- 
couraged in  every  possible  way  and  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  getting  young  men  and  women 
from  outside  to  come  in  and  dance  with  the 
pupils. 

The  elder  pupils  of  a  school  should  he  taken 
for  a  walk  on  the  streets  at  least  once  a 
week.      Of    course    they   could   be    divided    up 


into  parties  according  to  the  size  of  the  in- 
stitution,— an  official  leading  with  two  pupils 
and  the  others  following  up  in  twos,  a  teacher 
with  two  more  pupils  bringing  up  the  rear. 
Busy  thoroughfares  can  be  traversed  in  this 
way.  The  pupils  with  partial  sight  should  be 
utilized  as  far  as  possible,  as  guides  to  those 
totally  blind.  A  halt  would  have  to  be  made 
at  the  busiest  crossings,  but  with  a  little  care 
and  ingenuity  with  those  in  charge  of  the 
party  all  difficulties  will  easily  be  surmounted. 
These  outings  afford  the  greatest  possible  en- 
joyment and  instruction  to  the  pupils  and  re- 
lieve the  monotony  of  school  life,  also  en- 
abling them  to  get  accustomed  to  the  out- 
side world  of  which  they  will  soon  become 
a  part. 

It  is  a  great  education  and  an  aid  to  the 
development  of  pupils  to  be  taken  to  churches, 
entertainments  and  theatres,  etc.,  and  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  you  need  one  seeing 
person  to  every  three  or  four  blind.  I  know 
of  one  institution  which  always  used  to  take 
the  pupils  to  the  above  mentioned  in  busses, 
— this  was  advertising  the  helplessness  of  the 
blind  in  a  most  marked  way. 

Some  blind  people  are  afraid  to  move  and 
when  they  do,  it  is  with  fear  and  trembling. 
This  can  only  be  overcome  by  encouraging 
them  to  walk  alone.  Every  morning  from 
7 :15  to  7 :30  A.  M.,  weather  permitting,  our 
pupils  have  a  short  walk  around  the  grounds 
and,  although  they  are  allowed  to  talk  and 
walk  side  by  side,  it  is  not  permissible  to 
take  each  other's   arms. 

The  ability  to  travel  alone  often  spells  suc- 
cess. Tt  broadens  the  life,  and  opens  to  the 
individual  wonderful  possibilities.  Without 
this  capacity  the  life  would  be  only  mediocre, 
and  not  given  the  development  that  it  needs. 
It  is  wonderful  the  interesting  personalities 
you  run  up  against  when  traveling  alone  and 
the  information  you  acquire.  After  the  effort 
you  return  home,  healthier  and  stronger,  both 
in   mind   and  body. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  after  sojourning  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  blind  for  44  years,  I  am  thorough- 
ly convinced  that  the  ability  to  travel  alone  is 
the  foundation  of  success  with  the  blind.  Tt 
means  independence,  confidence,  happiness, 
recreation,  enjoyment,  friendship,  knowledge, 
health   and   strength. 


GARDNER'S  TRUST  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


53  Victoria   Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.    W.    England. 


The  "Gardner  Trust  for  the  Blind"  is  the 
Trust  created  by  the  will  of  the  late  Air. 
Henry  Gardner,  of  1,  Westbourne  Terrace, 
Hyde  Park,  who,  at  his  death  on  January  9, 
1879,  left  the  sum  of  £300,000,  ($1,500,000), 
free  from  legacy  duty,  for  the  benefit  of  blind 
persons   residing  in   England   or  Wales. 

In  order  that  the  fund  should  be  employed 
in  the  best  possible  way,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  testator,  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  where 
a  scheme  for  the  administration  of  the  fund, 
dated  January  20,  1882,  was  drawn  up  and  ap- 
proved. In  pursuance  of  an  application  from 
the  Committee,  the  Board  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners for  England  and  Wales  issued  an 
order  on  February  23,  1894,  varying  the 
scheme  of  the  Trust,  which  has  the  effect  of 
constituting  four  general  headings  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  income  of  the  fund,  after  pay- 
ment of  the  necessary  expenses  of  manage- 
ment, viz. : 

1.  Two-ninths  shall  be  applied  in  instruct- 
ing the  blind  in  the  profession   of  music. 

2.  Two-ninths  shall  be  applied  in  instruct- 
ing the  blind  in  suitable  trades,  handicrafts 
and  professions  other  than  the  profession  of 
music. 

3.  Two  other  of  such  nine  equal  parts  shall 
be  applied  in  providing  pensions  for  the  poor 
and  deserving  blind  who  may  be  incapable  of 
earning  their  livelihood. 

4.  The  remaining  three  of  such  nine  equal 
parts  shall  be  applied  in  such  manner  as  the 
Committee  think  best  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind. 

The  Committee,  who  meet,  as  a  rule,  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  each  month,  and  oftener  when 
necessary,  have  absolute  discretion  in  manag- 
ing and  carrying  into  effect  the  scheme  of  the 
charity,  in  strict  accordance  with  these  provi- 
sions. 

All  applications  should  be  made  to  the  Sec- 
retary, either  personally  or  by  letter,  at  the 
office,  and  not  to  members  of  the  Committee. 

A  report  of  the  Trust  is  published  annu- 
ally, and  a  copy  can  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary. 

♦Reprinted  from  Information  with  regard  to 
Institutions,  Societies,  etc.,  in  the  United  King- 
dom by  Henry  J.  Wilson.      6th  ed.  rev.  191" 


In    administering    the    fund,    the    Committee 

desire  as  far  as  possible — 

a.  To  make  grants  from  this  fund  the 
means  of  eliciting  the  contributions  or 
assistance  of  other  persons  and  socie- 
ties. 

B.  To  give  to  the  persons  aided  such  as- 
sistance as  will  call  out  their  own  exer- 
tions, and  put  them  in  the  way  of  main- 
taining themselves ;  but  this  is  not  meant 
to  apply  to  the  cases  of  persons  who  are 
considered   lit   subjects    for   pensions. 

c.  To  avoid  such  application  of  the  fund 
as  will  merely  do  that  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  done  by  the  parochial  rates. 
No  person  is  disqualified  from  re- 
ceiving assistance  by  reason  of  his  re- 
ligious opinions ;  but  no  person  can  re- 
ceive assistance  unless  the  Committee 
are  first  satisfied  that  he  is  of  good 
moral  character  and  in  real  need  of 
help    from   the    fund. 

The  following  information  will  be  useful  to 
persons  seeking  assistance   from  the  Trust : 

1.  INSTRUCTION  in  Trades,  Handicrafts 
and  Professions,  including  Music  (a.) — Schol- 
arships of  different  values  from  £20  to  £60  a 
year  are  founded  at  the  Universities,  and  at 
various  Institutions,  and,  as  vacancies  occur 
from  time  to  time,  blind  persons  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-seven,  who  are 
desirous  of  becoming  candidates,  should  make 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Trust,  in 
order  that  their  names  may  be  registered.  No 
person  is  permitted  to  compete  for  any  schol- 
arship unless  the  Committee  are  first  satisfied 
that  he  has  such  health  and  strength  of  body 
and  mind  as  will  enable  him  to  pursue  his 
studies   to   advantage. 

The  scholarship  does  not  cover,  as  a  rule, 
the  entire  cost  of  the  pupil's  expenses  at  the 
Institution.  In  the  first  instance,  the  scholar 
is  sent  for  three  months  on  trial,  and  the 
Committee  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of 
declaring  the  scholarship  vacant,  if  the  result 
be  unsatisfactory  to  them;  if,  however,  the 
result  be  satisfactory,  the  scholar  holds  his 
scholarship  for  a  year  from  the  time  that  he 
entered  the  Institution,  and  then  is  re-elected 
from  year  to  year,  provided  that  the  Commit- 
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tee  at  the  expiration  of  each  year  are  satisfied, 
by  such  evidence  as  they  may  require,  that  the 
scholar  has  shown  capacity,  applied  himself 
diligently  to  his  studies,  has  otherwise  con- 
ducted himself  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and 
is  in  need  of  further  instruction.  The  decision 
of  the  Committee  as  to  the  re-election  of  a 
scholar  or  otherwise  is  final  and  conclusive. 
(b.) — Assistance  by  way  of  contribution  is 
given  to  Institutions  undertaking  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  blind,  and  also  to  individual  blind 
persons  above  the  age  of  16  years  who  are  un- 
able to  meet  the  whole  expense  of  such  in- 
struction. 

2.  PENSIONS. — Grants  by  way  of  pension 
are  made  without  restriction  as  to  age.  Per- 
sons in  receipt  of  parochial  relief  are,  by  one 
of  the  regulations  drawn  up  by  the  Committee 
for  their  general  guidance,  ineligible.  No  as- 
sistance is  given  to  street  musicians,  and  the 
intermarriage  of  blind  persons  is  much  depre- 
cated. In  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  the  Blind,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  etc., 
it  is  recommended  that  the  intermarriage  of 
the  blind  should  be  strongly  discouraged. 
Every  applicant  should,  in  the  first  instance, 
send  his  name  in  full,  age,  and  address,  to  the 
Secretary,  and  state  the  average  amount  of  his 
weekly  income  and  from  what  sources  it  is 
derived.  A  letter  from  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish  in  which  the  applicant  lives,  or  from 
the  minister  of  the  chapel  which  he  attends, 
should  also  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  giving 
full  particulars,  and  certifying  from  personal 
knowledge  that  the  applicant  is  of  good  char- 
acter, thoroughly  deserving,  and  in  real  need 
of  assistance   from  the  Trust. 

The  pensions,  which  are  of  the  amounts  £10, 
£15,  and  £20  a  year,  are  terminable  by  the 
Committee    on    six    month's    notice,    and     are 


withdrawn    without    notice,    if    the    pensioner 
prove  undeserving,  or  no  longer  in  need. 

As  only  a  portion  of  the  income  of  the 
Trust  can  be  applied  in  granting  pensions,  and 
as  the  applicants  have  been  very  numerous, 
and  vacancies  occur  but  seldom  in  the  list  of 
pensioners,  very  many  persons,  however  de- 
serving, must  perforce  be  disappointed. 

3.  GRANTS  by  way  of  free  gifts  are  made 
in  the  following  and  other  cases  : 

(a).  To  Institutions  for  the  purchase  of 
furniture  and  apparatus  required  for 
the  instruction  of  additional  pupils 
beyond  those  already  there,  or  other- 
wise in  special  cases. 

(b).  For  the  manufacture  of  books  in 
blind  type,  and  grants  of  such  books. 

(c).  To  assist  local  efforts  for  the  estab- 
lishment or  fitting  up  of  schools,  at 
which  technical  training  may  be 
given  to  the  blind  in  trades  or  handi- 
crafts. 

(d).  To  enable  persons  who  have  received 
instruction  in  a  trade,  handicraft,  or 
profession  to  begin  the  practice  there- 
of and  make  a  start  in  life,  by  pro- 
viding them  with  tools,  materials,  etc., 
and  also 

(e).  To  those  persons  who  require  help  to 
continue  their  trade,  handicraft,  or 
profession,  and  are  unable  to  procure 
it   from   friends  or  other  sources. 

Grants  under  headings  d  and  e  are  made 
with  no  intention  that  they  will  repeated,  but 
with  the  hope  of  permanently  establishing  the 
recipients  in  some  trade,  handicraft,  or  pro- 
fession. 

Note. — Throughout  this  precis  words  im- 
porting males  include  females. 


He  who  hasn't  time  to  be  happy  today  will  find  that  it  is  too 

late  tomorrow. 
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gT.  DUNSTAN'S,  Regent's  Park,  the  magnificent  house 
and  estate  so  generously  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Blinded  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Care  Committee  by  its  owner, 
Mr.  Otto  Kahn,  the  well-known  American  financier,  has 
had  to  be  immensely  enlarged  since  the  first  Annual  Report 
was  written,  owing  to  the  sadly  increasing  number  of 
blinded  fighters. 

The  great  house  on  the  edge  of  Regent's  Park  has 
many  historic  associations  belonging  to  the  past,  but  nothing 
half  so  inspiringly  cheerful  as  its  present-day  contribution 
to  history.  It  has  well  been  called  the  Happiest  House  in 
London,  for  those  blinded  men  who  have  learnt  to  live 
their  lives  anew  with  such  gay  courage  know  all  that  is 
worth  the  knowing  about  happiness. 

Their  happiness  means  that  they  feel  content  with 
regard  to  their  condition,  content,  also,  as  to  the  arrange- 
ments for  their  future  welfare.  Their  happiness  is  the 
child  of  the  joy  of  achievement.  It  arises  from  the  know- 
ledge that  they  have  conquered  the  foe  who  threatened 
to  destroy  spirit  as  well  as  sight. 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  Report  the  blind  inmates  of 
St.  Dunstan's  and  its  Annexes  are  442  in  number,  and  the 
accommodation  has  recently  been  extended  to  a  degree 
which  will  make  it  possible  to  welcome  nearly  as  manv  more. 


St.  Dunstan's  has  now  quite  a  number  of  Annexes. 
The  Committee  of  Regent's  Park  College,  the  building 
nearest  to  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  Park,  have  most  kindly 
placed  their  vast  establishment,  rent  free,  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Blinded  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Care  Committee.  The 
men  who  are  learning  massage  live  in  a  great  house  near  by. 
Close  to  Blackheath  Common  is  another  large  house  with  a 
spacious  garden  ;  to  which  are  sent  men  who,  while  conva- 
lescent, are  not  sufficiently  fit  for  the  regular  work  of  St. 
Dunstan's.  This  establishment  is  the  munificent  present  of 
Mr.  A.  Kilby  to  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
which  has  lent  it  to  St.  Dunstan's.  Yet  another  roomy  house, 
with  very  large  gardens  and  a  smaller  dwelling  as  well,  pro- 
vide accommodation  in  Brighton  for  men  who  are  still  in 
the  convalescent  stage.  These  Brighton  houses  also  have 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  by  The 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  to  which  they  belong.  An 
Annexe  in  Torquay  is  supported  by  generous  local  efforts, 
and  is  set  apart  for  cases  which  require  a  long  period  of 
convalescence. 

Two  of  the  fine,  commodious  houses  in  Portland  Place 
are  used  as  residences  for  officers  who  have  lost  their  sight. 
At  one  of  these,  most  kindly  lent  by  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Stirling  Maxwell,  Sir  Arthur  and  Lady  Pearson  live  with  a 
party  of  blinded  officers,  and  friends  of  Sir  Arthur  are  in 
charge  at  the  second  house  just  across  the  way.  These 
officers  are  single.  The  married  officers  are  accommodated 
in  flats  and  apartments  near  at  hand,  and  all  go  to  St. 
Dunstan's  daily  to  learn  those  things  which  it  is  essential  a 
blinded  man  should  know.  Most  of  the  officers  seriously 
take  up  some  useful  occupation,  either  for  pleasure  or  profit. 
For  quite  apart  from  any  question  of  earnings,  the  blinded 
man  seeks  to  establish  inter-communication  with  the  sighted 
world  by  some  practical  method,  and  in  the  pride  of 
achievement  finds  an  exhilarating  new  interest  brought 
into  his  life. 


The  War  Office  authorities  have  displayed  the  utmost 
interest  in  the  blinded  soldiers'  welfare,  and  everything 
possible  has  been  done  by  them  to  assist  the  Committee 
in  matters  ensuring  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the 
men.  Special  gratitude  is  felt  to  Surgeon-General  Sir 
Alfred  Keogh,  who  has  always  shown  the  most 
friendly,  personal  concern  in  the  welfare  of  the  men 
of  St.  Dunstan's. 

It  is  arranged  by  the  War  Office  authorities  that 
soldiers  with  badly  damaged  eyes  shall  be  drafted  to  the 
2nd  London  General  Hospital,  Chelsea  ;  in  the  event  of 
specially  heavy  casualties  occupying  the  whole  of  the 
available  accommodation  there,  men  are  sent  to  the  3rd 
London  General  Hospital,  Wandsworth.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  blinded  men  are  by  mistake  sent  from  the  dis- 
embarkation port  to  another  hospital.  In  these  cases  a 
transfer  to  the  2nd  London  General  Hospital  or  3rd  London 
General  Hospital  is  effected  as  soon  as  the  patient  is  in 
a  fit  condition  to  travel.  Once  at  these  hospitals  the  men 
come  immediately  under  the  care  of  St.  Dunstan's. 
Members  of  the  staff  visit  them  daily,  while  still  in  the 
hospitals,  and  their  interest  is  aroused,  without  waste  of 
time,  by  means  of  instruction  in  such  simple  arts  as  net 
bag  making  and  preliminary  teaching  in  Braille.  The  Rt. 
Hon.  Geo.  N.  Barnes  referred  especially  to  this  point  in 
the  course  of  a  speech  he  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  an  extract  from  which  appears  on  page  15. 
This  prompt  comradeship  means  that  the  newly-blinded 
soldier  is  not  allowed  to  slip  into  the  slough  of  despondency 
which  usually  engulfs  the  man  who  has  suddenly  lost  the 
precious  gift  of  sight.  Instead,  the  fighting  spirit  of  the 
man  is  roused,  as  he  hears  to  what  full  and  wonderful 
lives  others  can  win  through  ;  closed  eyelids  do  not  mean 
lack  of  vision,  what  others  can  make  of  life  he  can  also 
make,  and  already  his  spirits  are  cheered  as  he  eagerly 
plans  his  new  campaign. 


Two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  men  have  to  date 
(March  31st,  1917)  passed  out,  having  learnt  one,  and 
sometimes  more  than  one,  of  the  following  occupations  : 
Massage,  Shorthand-writing,  Telephone  Operating,  Boot- 
repairing,  Mat-making,  Basket-making,  Joinery,  Poultry 
Farming,  and  Market  Gardening. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Australian  and 
Canadian  Authorities  use  every  inducement  to  persuade 
blinded  Australian  and  Canadian  soldiers  to  remain  in 
England  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  to  acquire  practical 
training  at  St.  Dunstan's.  There  are  in  the  Hostel,  at  the 
time  of  writing  this  Report,  blinded  soldiers  from  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  Tasmania,  and 
Newfoundland. 

Whatever  occupation  the  men  train  for,  practically  all 
of  them  learn,  as  well,  to  master  Braille  and  the  use  of  the 
typewriter,  and  to  do  netting  work  of  various  kinds.  Type- 
writing is  not  taught  as  an  occupation,  except  to  those 
learning  shorthand-writing,  but  to  keep  the  men  in  touch 
with  their  friends  by  correspondence.  The  hand-writing 
of  a  blind  man  almost  inevitably  deteriorates,  and  some- 
times" this  deterioration  is  very  rapid.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  he  should  quickly  learn  to  feel  at  home 
with  a  typewriter.  Men  who  have  never  seen,  and  never 
will  see,  a  typewriter  have  learnt  to  tap  the  keys  with 
dependable  accuracy  and  at  a  fair  speed  in  a  very  few 
weeks. 

Every  man  is  given  a  typewriter  as  his  own  personal 
possession  when  he  has  passed  the  writing  test  imposed, 
and  on  leaving  St.  Dunstan's  the  men  are  well  supplied 
with  Braille  literature,  the  Committee  of  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind  having  generously  arranged  to  lend 
books  free  for  life  to  all  members  of  H.M.  Forces  blinded 
in  the  war,  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  under- 
taking payment  of  postage  on  these  books. 


St.  Dunstan's  is  principally  staffed  by  members  of 
Voluntary  Aid  Detachments,  strengthened  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  paid  orderlies  and  trained  nurses.  In  the 
workshops,  while  there  are  sighted  foremen  in  each 
department,  the  instruction  is  mainly  given  by  men  who  are 
themselves  blind.  The  more  intelligent  and  apt  soldiers  are 
kept  to  be  pupil  teachers,  and  it  may  be  readily  imagined 
how  stimulating  must  be  the  effect  on  a  newly  blinded 
man  to  find  his  first  fumbling  efforts  directed  by  one  who 
himself  was  blinded  on  the  battlefield  but  a  few  months  back. 

The  Honorary  Superintendent  of  the  Workshops  is 
Mr.  C.  E.  Rose.  Miss  Dorothy  Pain  supervises  the  Braille 
and  typewriting  instruction  which  has  been  organised  by 
Miss  E  W.  Austin,  a  member  of  the  Committee,  and 
of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Austin  is  helped  by  workers  who  make  Braille 
books  for  the  National  Library  by  hand.  Each  pupil  has 
an  individual  teacher,  an  arrangement  which  makes  for  a 
notably  rapid  rate  of  progress.  There  are  well  over  a 
hundred  of  these  teachers,  all  of  whom  are  voluntary. 
It  is  not  easy  to  express  the  deep  gratitude  felt  by  the 
pupils  themselves,  and  by  the  Committee,  for  the  unselfish 
devotion  of  these  voluntary  teachers,  who  make  light  of 
weather  and  other  difficulties  and  appear  at  their  posts  day 
by  day  to  assist  the  brave  men  who  are  learning  to  be  blind. 

The  working  day  is  divided  between  the  class-rooms 
and  the  workshops  or  training  schools.  Two-and-a-half 
hours  in  the  morning,  and  two  hours  in  the  afternoon  are 
the  fixed  times  for  work,  but  the  men  are  able  to  extend 
these  times  morning  and  afternoon  if  they  care  to  do  so, 
and  a  good  many  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 

The  man  who  learns  Braille,  typing  and  netting  in  the 
morning,  is  in  the  workshops  or  at  the  poultry  farm,  or  else- 
where in  the  afternoon,  and  vice  versa. 


The  short  hours  of  work  and  the  alternation  of  class- 
room and  workshop  study  is  planned  of  set  purpose,  because 
working  under  the  handicap  of  blindness  imposes  a  very 
much  greater  mental  strain  than  those  who  can  see  would 
imagine.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  shortness  of  their 
working  day  furnishes  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the 
remarkable  speed  with  which  the  men  of  St.  Dunstan's 
become  proficient  in  their  handicrafts. 

Netting  is  taught  in  conjunction  with  Braille  and  type- 
writing, as  it  is  found  that  beginners  often  have  difficulty  in 
keeping  their  attention  concentrated  for  more  than  half-an- 
hour  or  so  at  a  time.  Netting,  while  not  ranking  as  an 
industry,  is  a  pleasant  occupation,  at  which  a  man  who  cares 
to  make  the  best  of  his  spare  time,  can  easily  earn  a  few 
shillings  a  week.  In  the  lounge,  at  the  weekly  debates, 
concerts,  and  other  entertainments,  the  men  will  be  noticed, 
often,  contentedly  busy  with  their  netting. 

Cobblers  are  being  trained  in  great  numbers  in  the 
workshops.  This  is  an  occupation  lor  the  blind  which  was 
very  little  practised  until  developed  at  St.  Dunstan's.  In 
six  or  seven  months  a  blind  man  can  be  taught  to  sole  and 
heel  boots  just  as  well  as  any  sighted  cobbler  could  do  the 
work,  and  he  will  find  abundant  work,  wherever  he  may 
settle  after  leaving  St.  Dunstan's,  and  the  chance  to  make 
good  earnings.  The  cobblers  are  also  taught  mat-making, 
an  industry  which  fills  in  any  slack  time  they  may  have  and 
gives  the  opportunity  to  earn  good  money  in  another 
direction.  The  one  objection  to  mat-making  is  its  monotony, 
so  that  its  alternation  with  cobbling,  is,  in  a  double  sense,  a 
satisfactory  arrangement. 

Basket-making,  the  oldest  of  the  staple  industries  for  the 
blind,  is  taught  in  many  varieties.  St.  Dunstan's  does  not 
profess  to  turn  out  a  man  who  is  a  complete  master  of  the 
art,  able  to  make  every  kind  of  basket.  Each  man  learns 
to  make  several  kinds  of  saleable  baskets,  and  care  is  taken 


to  ascertain  whether  any  particular  variety  of  basket  is  in 
special  demand  in  the  locality  where  the  pupil  will  after- 
wards settle  and  start  business  for  himself. 

Another  industry  taught  in  the  workshops  is  joinery. 
No  impossible  attempt  is  made  to  teach  a  man  to  be  a 
complete  all-round  joiner  ;  the  aim  is  rather  to  enable  him 
to  make  a  range  of  readily  saleable  articles,  such  as  picture- 
frames,  tea-trays,  corner-cupboards,  occasional  tables,  and 
the  like.  With  practice  he  can  turn  out  these  quite  as 
well  and  as  quickly  as  can  the  sighted  man,  and  in  this 
trade  the  earnings  of  the  men  who  have  left  maintain  a 
very  satisfactory  level. 

Beyond  the  workshops  is  the  Poultry  Farm.  Here 
an  almost  untried  industry  for  blind  people  has  been 
proved  to  be  wonderfully  successful.  Men  are  taught 
poultry-keeping  on  practical  and  up-to-date  lines.  They 
learn  to  distinguish  birds  of  different  breeds  almost  instan- 
taneously by  touch5  to  manage  incubators,  to  prepare  and 
truss  birds  for  table,  and  generally  to  conduct  a  poultry 
farm  on  methods  which,  when  intelligently  followed,  ensure 
paying  results. 

This  department  was  initiated  by  Captain  Webber, 
the  well-known  blind  poultry  expert.  Those  eminent 
poultry  experts,  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  F.L.S.,  and  Mr.  Clem 
Watson,  are  so  good  as  to  devote  a  considerable  amount  of 
their  time  to  examining  men  in  poultry  subjects,  and  the  pupils 
are  divided  into  classes  as  a  result  of  the  proficiency  shown. 

The  last  few  weeks  of  training  are  given  at  a  poultry 
farm  at  King's  Langley.  Here  the  men  put  into  practice 
the  theories  they  have  learned  at  St.  Dunstan's.  Another 
very  important  adjunct  to  poultry  instruction  is  the  oppor- 
tunity which  is  afforded  to  wives,  mothers,  and  other 
relatives  to  learn  the  methods  taught  at  St.  Dunstan's  at  a 
well-known  poultry  farm  in  the  Midlands.  Here  they  are 
given  six  weeks'   course  of  instruction  free  of  all  charge. 


This  arrangement  ensures  intelligent  co-operation  from  his 
womenfolk  when  the  blinded  poultry  farmer  leaves  St. 
Dunstan's  to  take  up  work  for  himself. 

There  are  three  special  occupations  taught  to  the  men 
who  have  been  most  suitably  educated  in  the  past,  to  take 
up  work  of  the  kind.  First  of  these  comes  Massage,  the 
one  occupation  in  which,  if  properly  instructed,  the  blind 
man  can  more  than  hold  his  own  with  the  sighted.  The 
Massage  training  is  conducted  on  the  most  modern  and 
scientific  principles.  Men  acquire  a  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  pathology  at  St.  Dunstan's  itself,  and  then 
pass  on  to  the  Massage  School  of  The  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  and  well-equipped 
establishment.  The  men  have  to  pass  the  examinations 
of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Trained  Masseurs,  and  so 
far  not  one.  man  has  failed.  After  passing  the  stiff 
examinations  necessary,  the  Blinded  Soldier  masseurs  have 
been  placed  at  Military  Hospitals  and  Command  Depots. 
The  satisfaction  which  they  have  given  is  evinced  by  the 
fact  that  from  every  establishment  at  which  one  of  these 
men  is  engaged  has  come  the  demand  for  more.  Four 
St.  Dunstans'  masseurs  who  are  employed  at  a  very 
large  Command  Depot  in  the  North  of  England  are,  by  the 
medical  authorities  there,  regarded  as  the  most  skilled 
among  the  32  men  and  women  professors  of  the  art 
forming  the  entire  corps. 

Several  men  who  occupied  secretarial  positions  before 
they  joined  the  Army  are  learning  Braille  shorthand, 
which,  combined  with  a  knowledge  of  typewriting,  will 
enable  them  to  resume  their  former  work.  Braille  short- 
hand-writing is  quite  difficult  to  learn,  and  the  speed  with 
which  it  is  acquired  at  St.  Dunstan's  has  astonished  experts 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Blind. 

Several  men  who  have  obtained  situations  as  short- 
hand   and    typewriting    secretaries    are   giving   unqualified 


satisfaction  to  their  employers  and  are  earning  as  high  or 
even  higher  wages  than  those  which  they  earned  before 
their  disablement. 

The  Remington  Typewriter  Co.,  in  consultation  with 
expert  teachers  of  the  blind,  have  built  special  typewriters 
for  the  use  of  these  men,  and  also  for  men  who,  in  addition 
to  their  blindness,  have  lost  one  hand. 

Telephone  operating  is  another  out-of-the-way 
occupation  taught  to  the  blinded  soldier.  The  blind 
telephone  operator  cannot,  of  course,  work  in  public 
exchanges  where  the  flash-light  system  is  in  vogue,  but  is 
able  to  make  good  in  exchanges  belonging  to  large  offices 
and  business  establishments  where  the  drop-shutter  system 
is  installed.  In  a  few  weeks  the  blind  operator  can  tell 
by  sound  exactly  which  of  the  apparently  identical 
shutters  has  fallen,  and  proves  himself  just  as  competent  as 
a  sighted  employee. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  re-equip  men  for  their  original 
occupations,  and  some  very  striking  successes  have  resulted. 
It  is,  of  course,  only  seldom  that  a  blinded  man  can  resume 
the  occupation  which  he  pursued  before  his  disablement, 
but  no  opportunity  is  missed  of  enabling  men  to  take  up 
their  former  work. 

Of  the  men  who  have  left  St.  Dunstan's  and  have 
been  settled  at  their  work,  provided  with  plant,  given 
stocks  of  raw  material,  and  otherwise  started  in  life,  the 
vast  majority  are  earning  sums  which  prove  very  handsome 
supplements  to  their  pensions.  Indeed  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  cases  in  which  earnings  are  on  a  higher  scale 
than  before  the  men  were  blinded. 

The  men  of  St.  Dunstan's  are  taught  to  play  as  well 
as  to  work.  In  this  aspect  of  their  lives  Mr.  C.  E.  Rose 
is  again  of  valuable  assistance.  They  row,  they  swim,  they 
compete  in  walking  and  running  races  and  tugs  of  war.  Push- 
ball is  played,  and  physical  drill  at  the  command  of  blinded 


non-commissioned  officers  is  regularly  practised  when  rowing 
is  out  of  season.  The  Physical  Drill  displays  given  during 
the  winter  months  attract  crowds  of  interested  onlookers  and 
there  is  eager  competition  for  the  proficiency  prizes.  They 
have  two  dances  every  week,  one  an  instruction  night  for 
beginners,  the  other  what  the  men  call  *  a  regular  ball,"  to 
which  each  of  them  may  invite  a  lady  friend  ;  indoor  games 
such  as  dominoes,  draughts,  chess  and  cards  are  enjoyed  in 
the  evenings;  there  is  a  debating  society, which  is  very  popular, 
the  sessions  are  well  attended,  and  the  men  show  themselves 
eager  to  speak  and  full  of  enthusiasm  and  versatility  of 
ideas.  Almost  every  blinded  soldier  at  St.  Dunstan's  plays 
some  kind  of  musical  instrument,  from  the  humble  tin 
whistle  to  the  piano  or  violin.  Those  with  aptitude  for 
singing  receive  lessons  in  the  art. 

Two  Chapels,  one  Church  of  England  and  Non- 
conformist, consecrated  early  in  the  year  by  the  Bishop  of 
London,  the  other  Roman  Catholic,  are  included  in 
the  little  world  of  the  blind  at  St.  Dunstan's.  Much  of 
the  woodwork  in  these  chapels  has  been  made  by  the  men 
in  the  carpentry  workshop,  as  for  instance,  a  lectern  with 
very  beautiful  carved  headings. 

The  Rev.  E.  N.  Sharpe,  the  Rector  of  Holy  Trinity, 
St.  Marylebone,  is  Honorary  Chaplain  of  St.  Dunstan's, 
and  is  assisted  by  the  Resident  Anglican  Chaplain,  the  Rev. 
L.  G.  Tucker,  while  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  men  are  in  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Father  Hitchcock 
and  the  Rev.  Father  Howell. 

A  special  word  of  thanks  must  be  offered  to  the 
eminent  oculists,  Captain  Ormonde  and  Mr.  Arnold  Lawson, 
who  voluntarily  give  their  services  to  St.  Dunstan's,  and 
whose  skilful  aid  has  been  of  the  utmost  value  and  impor- 
tance ;  also  to  Captain  R.  Cruise,  who  has  generously 
placed  his  great  ophthalmic  skill  at  the  disposal  of  many 
blinded   officers  ;  to   Drs.    Mollison  and  Davis,  the  throat 
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and  nose  specialists,  to  Dr.  Risien  Russell,  the  celebrated 
nerve  specialist,  and  to  Mr.  Harris,  the  clever  dental 
surgeon,  who  voluntarily  give  their  expert  advice  and 
treatment  to  the  men  who  have  lost  their  sight  in  the  war. 

To  thank  in  adequate  terms  the  multitude  of  others 
who  have  from  sheer  kindness  and  sympathy  aided  and 
encouraged  the  men  of  St.  Dunstan's  would  involve  the 
printing  of  a  list  of  many  hundreds  of  names.  Will  the 
V.A.D.'s  who  so  cheerfully  and  readily  perform  the 
domestic  work  of  St.  Dunstan's  and  its  Annexes,  and  whose 
bright  companionship  is  so  delightful  a  solace  to  the  officers 
and  men  who  have  made  so  great  a  sacrifice  for  the  cause 
of  the  Allies,  accept  this  very  inadequate  acknowledgement 
of  their  sympathetic  services. 

And  the  term  V.A.D.  is  here  meant  to  include  the 
many  kindly  folk  who,  while  not  belonging  to  any  definite 
organization,  give  a  great  deal  of  their  time,  their  thought, 
and  their  sympathy  to  the  blinded  soldiers,  taking  them  for 
walks,  reading  to  them,  instructing  them  in  the  social  arts, 
organizing  and  assisting  in  the  entertainments  which  are 
given  to  them,  and  befriending  them  in  countless  other  ways. 

Again,  it  is  impossible — largely  owing  to  shortage  of 
paper — to  acknowledge  properly  the  splendidly  munificent 
donations  which  have  reached  St.  Dunstan's  from  every 
part  of  the  world.  It  must  suffice  to  offer  this  sincere 
expression  of  gratitude,  on  behalf  of  the  men  benefiting  by 
them,  to  all  who  have  sent  contributions,  great  or  small, 
during  the  past  year.  The  fact  that  the  broad  stream  of 
generosity  has  been  fed  by  tributaries  from  the  most  remote 
and  unlikely  quarters  of  the  globe  bears  highly  valued 
testimony  to  the  esteem  felt  for  the  work  of  St.  Dunstan's, 
wherever  the  cause  for  which  the  blinded  soldier  gave  his 
sight  is  held  to  be  sacred. 

The  assistance  of  the  Press  in  making  the  work  of  St. 
Dunstan's  and  its  many  claims  widely  known  to  the  public 
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is  very  deeply  and  gratefully  appreciated.  Proprietors  and 
editors  throughout  the  British  Empire,  and  indeed  wherever 
in  the  world  the  English  language  is  read,  are  sincerely 
thanked  for  their  generous  and  helpful  co-operation.  Under 
the  wartime  conditions  of  paper  shortage  and  space  restric- 
tions, St.  Dunstan's  feels  that  this  year  its  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  Press  is  even  greater  than  ever  before. 

The  mere  recital  of  the  names  of  the  distinguished 
visitors  to  St.  Dunstan's  during  the  past  twelve  months 
would  more  than  fill  this  little  booklet ;  it  must,  however, 
be  mentioned  that  His  Majesty  the  King  paid  another  visit 
to  the  Hostel  shortly  before  this  Report  was  prepared.  It 
was  an  entirely  informal  surprise  visit,  and  His  Majesty 
expressed  himself  to  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  as  greatly  gratified 
with  the  very  marked  improvements  and  advances  since  the 
last  occasion  on  which  he  saw  his  blinded  soldiers  and 
sailors  at  work  and  play.  The  King  visited  every  work- 
shop and  class-room,  and  cheerfully  defying  a  chill  drizzle 
of  sleet,  went  down  to  the  farthest  confines  of  the  Poultry 
Farm. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  displayed  her  continued 
interest  in  St.  Dunstan's  in  many  kind  and  considerate 
ways. 

The  gracious  Patroness  of  St.  Dunstan's,  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Alexandra,  has  during  the  past  year,  as  always, 
shown  the  warmest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  brave, 
blind  men.  Field-Marshal  Lord  French,  under  whom 
many  of  the  men  at  St.  Dunstan's  were  serving  when 
wounded,  General  Sir  William  Robertson,  Chief  of 
Imperial  General  Staff,  and  Lord  Derby,  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  were  also  during  the  last  twelve  months 
visitors  to  St.  Dunstan's  of  whom  special  mention  must 
be  made. 

The  whole  of  the  expenses  of  training  and  settling  the 
men    of  St.    Dunstan's    has    during    the    past    year   been 
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defrayed  by  generous  grants  from  the  National  Relief 
Fund,  whose  Committee  have  also  defrayed  the  cost  of  the 
many  temporary  buildings  which  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  erect.  The  upkeep  expenses  of  St.  Dunstan's 
are  defrayed  by  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
The  generous  subscriptions  which  have  been  sent  to  St. 
Dunstan's  by  the  public  are  used  for  such  special  expen- 
diture as  is  involved  by  the  payment  of  fares  and  the  free 
entertainment  of  relatives  of  men  in  hospital  or  at  St. 
Dunstan's.  These  relatives  are  brought  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  while  in  London  accommodated  at 
special  houses  arranged  for  their  reception.  Subscriptions 
from  the  public  also  defray  the  cost  of  typewriters  and 
other  expensive  apparatus,  of  necessary  motor-cars,  and  of 
other  extraordinary  expenditure.  Any  balance  remaining 
from  these  subscriptions  will  be  eventually  allocated  to  the 
After-Care  Scheme. 

This  important  work  of  devising  a  satisfactory 
scheme  of  After-Care  for  the  men  settled  at  their 
various  occupations  is  proceeding  satisfactorily.  These 
men  while  under  St.  Dunstans'  roof  have  been  taught 
bravely  to  step  out  on  to  the  highway  of  normal 
life,  but  when  their  period  of  training  is  over 
they  are  not  left  to  face  the  dark  in  loneliness. 
The  comradeship  at  St.  Dunstan's  is  continued  in  the 
new  and  courageous  venture  they  make  when  starting 
life  afresh.  This  After-Care  System  is  no  mere 
temporary  measure,  but  has  been  carefully  organised 
upon  a  permanent  basis,  and  it  is  hoped  that  an 
adequate  sum  will  be  secured  for  its  maintenance. 
Arrangements  are  made,  under  this  scheme,  for  super- 
vising the  men's  work,  which  without  this  necessary 
stimulus  would  tend  to  deteriorate :  arrangements  are 
made  also  for  providing  their  raw  material  of  the  best 
quality  and  at  cost  price,  for  marketing  their  goods, 
either  locally  or  centrally,  and  for  securing  continuity 
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of   well-paid    employment    in     such     occupations    as 
massage,  telephone-operating  or  secretarial  work. 

Alarge  settledFund  is  required  adequately  to  accom- 
plish this  work,  which  has  been  entrusted  to  a  special 
department  of  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

May  I  ask  all  who  feel  touched  by  this  brief  record  of 
splendid  determination  and  resolution  to  overcome  a  terrible 
disability,  to  show  their  appreciation  by  helping  us.  I  have 
written  a  plain,  straightforward  statement  of  the  work  at 
St.  Dunstan's.  I  do  not  think  it  needs  to  be  bolstered  up  by 
highflown  sentimentality.  The  simple  expression  of  the 
endeavours  which  are  being  made  to  lighten  the  burden  laid 
upon  the  gallant  men  of  St.  Dunstan's,  the  plain  recital  of 
their  achievements  should  be  enough. 

These  men  have  given  very  much  indeed  for  their 
country  and  for  you.  The  least  that  can  be  given  them  in  return 
is  to  ensure  by  every  means  possible  that  they  are  placed  in  a 
position  successfully  to  fight  their  stern  battle  against  so 
terrible  a  handicap  as  the  loss  of  sight. 

ARTHUR    PEARSON, 

Chairman,  Blinded  Soldiers* 
and  Sailors*  Care  Committee, 
and  President  of  'The  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 


All  subscriptions  and  donations  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Secretary,  St.  Dunstan's,  Regent's  Park,  London, 
N.W.I.  A  Statement  of  Accounts  for  the  past  year  will 
::  be  forwarded  on  request  to  the  Secretary.  :: 
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ROYAL    PENSIONS    WARRANT 


THE   Right    Hon.  George   Nicoll  Barnes,  in    presenting  the    New    Royal 
Warrant  for  Pensions  of  Non-Commissioned  Officers  and  Men  in  the 
liouse  of  Commons,  on  the  6th  March,  1917,  said  : — 

11  But  a  pension  is  not  everything,  and  in  many  cases  a  pension  is 
not  the  main  thing.  There  are  men  who  have  to  be  dealt  with  as  a 
result  of  this  War,  who,  in  spite  of  anything  that  may  be  done  for  them 
in  the  way  of  pension,  will  find  they  will  never  be  restored  to  their  old 
conditions  as  long  as  they  live.  A  pension  in  a  case  like  that  seems 
to  be  like  giving  an  old  friend  one  shilling  to  get  rid  of  him  instead  of 
putting  him  in  a  position  to  earn  two  shillings,  which  is  really  what  he 
wants.  The  work  in  the  beginning  was  done  largely  by  a  number  of 
voluntary  agencies,  the  Government  being  at  the  time  pre-occupied  in 
making  the  war.  It  is  only  right  to  acknowledge  the  splendid  zeal  and 
disinterestedness  of  those  agencies,  and  if  I  say  a  word  about  two  or 
three  of  them  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  thought  that  the  omission  of 
others  is  any  slight  upon  them.  I  simply  mention  some  as  representative 
of  all.  In  the  first  place  I  want  to  mention  one  which,  I  think,  is  perhaps 
more  complete  than  any  other — that  is  the  splendid  provision  made  at 
St.  Dunstan's  for  the  men  blinded  in  the  War.  As  is  well  known,  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson  lives  himself  in  a  world  of  darkness,  but  that  has  not 
quenched  the  extraordinary  energy  which  he  has  thrown  into  the  relief 
of  his  fellow  sufferers.  Some  600  men  have  been  blinded  in  the  War. 
So  far  210  of  them,  I  think,  have  already  passed  through  St.  Dunstan's. 
Three  hundred  are  still  there,  and  100  others  are  to  follow.  Every- 
thing possible  is  done  for  them.  In  the  first  place  they  are  rushed 
through  that  period  of  depression  which  inevitably  comes  to  all  of 
them.  After  that  they  are  put  to  basket-making  and  other  industries 
that  may  suit  them  best,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  occupation  afterwards." 
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BLINDED    SOLDIERS'  AND  SAILORS' 
CARE  COMMITTEE. 


Patroness  -   Her  Majesty  Queen   Alexandra. 


Chairman  -         -         SIR  ARTHUR  PEARSON,   BART. 

(President  of  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.) 

Committee     -     Miss  E.    W.    AUSTIN  ;   Miss  I.   G.  MACE  ; 

A.  W.  G.  Ranger,  D.C.L.  ;  C.  E.  Rose  ; 
H.  Stainsby. 

(The  Committee  announce,  with  deep  regret,  the  death  during 
the  past  year  of  their  valued  colleague,  Sir  Benjamin  Franklin.) 


ClNCE  the  issue  of  the  last  year's  Report  the  Countess 
of  Gosford  and  the  Hon.  Arthur  Stanley  have  resigned 
from  the  Committee.  They  authorise  the  statement  that 
their  resignations  in  no  way  express  disagreement  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  work  of  St.  Dunstan's  is  accom- 
plished, but  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  generous  support 
of  the  public  enables  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
to  assume  full  financial  responsibility  for  the  upkeep  of  St. 
Dunstan's,  thus  allowing  its  directors  to  cease  to  depend  in 
any  degree  upon  the  already  heavily  taxed  resources  of 
The  British  Red  Cross  Society,  and  The  Order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem  in  England.  The  Joint  Societies  will 
continue  as  hitherto  to  afford  St.  Dunstan's  their  invaluable 
aid  with  regard  to  matters  such  as  the  selection  ol  staff, 
in  which  they  are  especially  qualified  to  assist.  -The 
Committee  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  their  sincere 
gratitude  to  this  great  organisation  for  the  immense  help  which 
it  has  rendered  to  them.  Mr.  P.  Tindal-Robertson,  who 
has  accepted  an  official  appointment,  and  is  therefore  unable 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Committee,  has  also  resigned. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


CARPETS,  RUGS 

UPHOLSTERY 

|  1817  |   One  Hundred  Years  in  Business    |  1917  | 

John  H.  Pray  &  Sons  Co. 

646-650  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


Established  1874 


P.  PASTENE  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

ITALIAN  PRODUCTS 

PURITY  OLIVE  OIL 
69  to  75  FULTON  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS 


Ginger 
Ale 


151  Zttmont  §ft„  poston 
Unmen's  ani>  JWtsats' 

J&utts        Croats 
(Sutotta      Hats 

flrjr  (Sauus 


Arthur  C.  Farley  William  D.  Harve> 

William  T.  Farley  Fred  P.  Harvey 

Fred  H.  Tucker 


FARLEY,  HARVEY  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Wholesalers  of 

DRY  GOODS 

141  to  149  ESSEX  STREET,  BOSTON 


Writing  and  Printing 
Appliances  for  the  Blind 


POCKET  SLATE 


DESK  SLATE 


Cooper  Engineering  & 
Manufacturing  Company 

558-560  W.  Wash.  Blvd.  Chicago,  111. 
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BRECK'S     Seeds 

Of  Every  Kind 

Implements,   Machines,  Woodenware 

Nursery  and  Seed  Trial  Grounds 

THE  BRECK-  ROBINSON  NURSERY  CO. 

Monroe  Station,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Especial  Attention  paid  to  Landscape  De- 
signing, Planting,  Foresty,  Horticulture,  etc. 
BRECK'S  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY 

Farms,  Suburban  Properties,  etc. 

BRECK'S  BUREAU 

Furnishes  approved  employes,  Mercantile,  Agricultural,  Horticultura 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS 

TdepboM  Richmond  2360  51-  52  Market  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Exceptional 

in  Candy  Quality 

PAGE  &  SHAW 

The  Candy  of  Excellence 


BOSTON 
New  York 
Philadelphia 
Lynn         Salem 

and  all  principal 
cities 


*oSTo* 


Established  1850 


Back  Bay  4945-3 


BOOK  and  MAGAZINE 

BINDING 

We   specialize   in   the  binding  of  one  or  more 

volumes  to  order  or  to  match  sets. 

Old  books   rebound. 

ALEXANDER  MOORE 

384  Boylston  Street 
Corner  Berkeley  Street  BOSTON 


Telephone  Beach   1097 


Elevator 


Optometrist-Optician 

Leslie  A.  Underwood 

128  A.  Tremont  St.,  Boston 

Opposite  Park  Street  Subway  Entrance 


Hathaway's 
Drop  Instep  Shop 

DIFFERENT— BETTER  THAN  ANY  OTHER 

SHOE  EVER  DESIGNED  FOR 

THIS  COMPLAINT 

Besides  supporting  and  comforting  the  arch  of 
the  foot,  it  strengthens  the  weakened  ankles 
and  allows  one  to  walk  with  elasticity  of  tread 

Hathaway's  Shoe  Shop 

near  faneuil  hall  52  Merchants  Row 


Telephone 
Oonneotion 


Formerly  with 
Martin  Batea  A  Bona 


W.  DAVIDSON 


Practical  Furrier 

175  TREMONT  STREET 

Furs  Relined,  Repaired  and  Re-dyed 

Seal  and  Persian  Made  Over  to 

Latest  Fashions 

Charges  Reasonable 


Furs  Stored 
and  Insured 


Fur  Garment* 
Made  to  Order 


Cigar  Makers 
Union  No.  97 


OF     BOSTON 


C.  TESTA  &  CO. 


Srt  Cmbrotberp 

anb 

Crafts 


LACES  AND  LINENS 

149  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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KAKAS  BROS.inc 
FURRIERS 


RETAILERS 


RELIABLE  FURS 

RELIABLE  INFORMATION 

RELIABLE  PRICES 


NO  MISREPRESENTATION 
AS  TO  VALUES 


COLD  STORAGE 


72  Chauncey  St.,  Boston 


Telephone,  Beach  48 


Compliments  of 


NOYES  BROS. 


□  □□□□□□□□□□a 


A  Sail  Loft  for  Over  Fifty  Years 

ROBERT  MILLER  &  CO. 

AWNINGS 

WASHERS-APRONS 

Flags  and  Decorations,  Tents  and  Canopies, 
New  and  Old  Canvas  Covers,  Gymnasium 
Mats,  Laundry  Bags,  Cotton  Goods,  Wide 
Ducks,  at  Retail. 

230  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Telephone  Richmond  823 


Compliments  of 


John  P.  Squire 
&  Company 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Packers  of  the  Famous 

ARLINGTON  BRAND 
Hams,  Bacon  and  Sausage 


G.  J.  ESoELt/N  MncTctowhite 

Artists' Materials,  School  Supplies,  Kindergarten  Goods,  Children's  Novelties,  Valentines 

Easter,  Christmas  and  New  Year  Cards,  and  Birthday  Cards  a  Specialty 
also  Favors  for  all  occasions 


19  Bromfield  St., 


Boston,  Mass. 
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Burditt  &  Williams  Co.,  Hardware 

established  1860                95  SUMMER  ST.,  BOSTON 

One  minute  from  Chauncey  Street  Subway 

Everything  in  Hardware  for  Camp,  Cottage  or 
Mansion.     A   Specialty  of  Fine  Trimmings  for 
Church,  School,  Municipal  and  Hospital  Build- 
ings.    Automobile  Sundries.     Aluminum  Cook- 
ing Utensils.      Pyrex   Glass   Cooking   Utensils. 

Our  Prices  are  Right,  Our  Service  Designed 
to  be  of  the  Best. 

F.  A.  Foster  &  Co.,/™ 

Makers  of 

Puritan  Mills 
Art  Draperies 

Including 

Plain  and  Printed  Cretonnes,  Taffetas 
Scrims,  Voiles,  Marquisettes,  etc. 

322-330  Summer  Street  and  12  West  Street 
BOSTON 

|j.  B.  JAMIESON 

77  Summer  St.,  Boston 

COTTON  YARNS 

of  all  descriptions 
Correspondence  Solicited 

ARTHUR  L  JOHNSON  CO. 

(Snlf,  Sfentttfi  unit  ©ututg  l&tqtxmttB 
Umpttxttb  (ttlaiijmfl;  &ptttalti*B 

1 80  Devonshire  Street 

John  Hancock  Building                     BOSTON 

HEWINS  &  HOLLIS 

ifttett'ss  furnishing  dBooDjs 

4  HAMILTON  PLACE 

BOSTON 

N.  E.  Hollis  &  Co. 

Produce  and  Provision 
Commission  Merchants 

Receivers  of 

Swift's  Dressed  Beef 

Nos.  47  to  51  N.  Market  St.,  and  21  North  St. 

Nos.  40  and  42  Merchants  Row 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

^^^^M    Jk   £*f  "»■*      Seventy  years 
m     \*»\  f\  ^^  1*»       leadership  in 

Jtm.Im\.^^m^      manufacturing. 
^^^                    ^"       1847—1917 

Products : 

Leatherwove  for  Upholstering,  M«kair  Velvets,  Drednaut 
Motor  Topping,  Wexford  Motor  Cloths   (Pure  Mohairs 
and  Mixtures),  Plush  and  Wool  Motor  Robes,  Steamer 
Rugs,   Motor   Car   Fabrics,   Radiator  Covers,  Furwove 
Cloakings  and  Trimmings. 

L.  C.  CHASE  &  CO.,  BOSTON 

NEW  YORK                  DETROIT                      CHICAGO 

Empire 
Laundry  Machinery  Go. 

352  WESTERN  AVE. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

LAUNDRY  MACHINERY 
AND  APPLIANCES 

for  Hotels  and 
Institutions 

A  D  VER  TI  SEMEN  TS 


INDIA   ALKALI  WORKS  boston,  mass. 

Makers  of  Special  Cleansers  for  Forty -Two  Years 

S AVO  GR A  N 

Soluble    Washing    Powder    for    General    Cleaning,    including    Wooden    Floors, 
Painted  Surfaces,  and  Dish-washing. 

MARBLICA 

Standard  Grit  Powder  for  cleaning  Marble,  Tile,  Terrazzo,  and  all  Stone  Surfaces. 

SHIELD  OIL  SOAP 

Surgical  Soap   (absolutely  neutral) 
Also    for    cleaning    Varnished    Linoleum,    Cork,    and    Colored    Stone    surfaces. 

Write  for  further  particulars. 


CATS  PAW 

CUSHION  RUBBER  HEELS 


TREAD  SOFTLY 
STEP    SAFELY 


ORDER.    BY     NAME. 

FOSTER    RUBBER   CO' 

BOSTON.MASS. 


Angell 
Elevator  Lock  Co. 


370  Atlantic  Avenue 
BOSTON 


Harvard  Trust  Company 

Central  Square 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

From  $5.00  a  Year  Upward 


Capital  $200,000 


Surplus  $233,000 


&£ 


PHYSICIANS  PLEASE  TAKE  NOTICE 

Weston's  Gluten  Bread 

Prepared  from  a  Special  Formula  of  90%  of  Gluten 
Flour,  Entire  Wheat  Flour  and  other  non-starch  products. 

Especially  adapted  for  any  one  «f  a  RHEU- 
MATIC, DYSPEPTIC  or  DIABE  TIC  nature. 

WESTON'S    BAKERY 

135  Summer  Street,  BOSTON.  MASS. 
TELEPHONE,  OXFORD  1140 


Wildey  Savings  Bank 

John  J.  Whipple,  Pres. 
George E.Tabcr.Treas.   Chester C.  Freeman,  Aswt.Tr«M. 


52  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


Money  deposited  on  or  before 
February  15  August  15 

May  15  November  15 

will  draw  interest  from  these  dates 
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ADVANTAGES 


DOUBLE  WEAR    PERFECTCUSHION 

PREVENTS    RUNING    OVER 

KEEPS  THE  BODY  IN  A  NATURAL  POSITION 

LOCKED  ON  IN5TEAD  OF  HAILED 

EASILY  ATTACHED 

QUICKLY    DETACHED 


DETACHABLE 

PRICE  SO 9i5  ATTACHED 


Boston,  Mass. 
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United  States 
Rubber   Co. 


EVERYTHING  IN  RUBBER 


280-284  Summer   Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

J.  B.  HUNTER 
COMPANY 

HARDWARE 

60  Summer  Street 
Boston 

HOWARD  ICE  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1842 

COAL 

Wood-Coke 
CHARCOAL 


Watertown, 


Massachusetts 


Consolidated  Rendering  Company 

Manufacturers 

Tallow,  Grease,  Fertilizers 

Dealers 

Hides,  Skins  and  Wool 

40  North  Market  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


%  %.  flatter]*  Gk 

Distinctive  and  Exclusive 

Apparel  for    .\    ••. 
Women  and  Misses 

Superior    Qualities     Always 
Moderate  Prices 


Wm.  Leavens  &  Co.,  Inc. 

FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS 

32  Canal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Near  Haymarket  Square        Telephone  154  Haymarkat 

Get  the  Habit  of  Drinking 

GENEVA  WATER 

Regularly 
IT  KEEPS  YOU  WELL 

Recommended    by    Physicians    for   Stomach, 
Liver,  Kidney  Troubles  and  Rheumatism. 

Order  a  Case  Today. 
Oxford  517       216  Pleasant  St.        (Motor  Mart) 

Booklet  on  Request 


STONE  &  FORSYTH  CO. 

67  KINGSTON   STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
Specialties  in 

High  Grade  and  Novel 

Wrapping  Papers  and 

Twine.  Bags  and 

Envelopes 

Made  to 

Older 


ALL 
KINDS 

For  Mill,  Store 
and  Family  Use 

IN  ANY  QUANTITY 

Manufacturers  of 
Folding  Paper  Boxes,  Hygienic 
Paper  Goods,  Paper  Drinking  Cups 
Paper  Towels 
Factory  at  Everett 
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USE 


Dr.  Greene's  Nervura 


For  the  BLOOD   AND   NERVES 


Buy 

North's  Pork  Products 

United  States  Government  Inspected 

NONE  BETTER 
North  Packing  &  Provision  Co. 

Suffolk  Food  Products 

Our  Suffolk  Tender  Sweet  Peas 

are  as  near  perfection  this 

year  as  it  is  possible 

to  produce. 

PLEASE  TRY  THEM 
SILAS   PEIRCE   &  CO.,  Ltd. 

ESTABLISHED  1815 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

59  and  61  Commercial  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


Trade  Fishin' 


If  you're  feelin'  blue,  go  dig  some 
bait, 

You  can't  catch  fish  by  wishin'; 
It's  up  to  you,  don't  hesitate, 

But  do  some  business  fishin'. 

If  trade  be  dull,  increase  your  Ads, 
For  by  them  wealth  is  made; 

And  the  cost  of  the  ad  will   drop 
out  of  sight 
In  a  thrifty  Ad-Made  Trade. 


Furniture  and  Piano  Moving 

MOTOR    TRUCK    SERVICE 

We  operate  and  control  a  fleet  of  six  trucks. 

DORCHESTER    FIREPROOF 
STORAGE  WAREHOUSE 

"Every  room  a  fireproof  vault." 
'Phone  or  call 

T.  G.  BUCKLEY 

690  Dudley  Street,  Dorchester 


60  YEARS  REPUTATION 

BROWN'S  bronchial  TROCHES 

Give  immediate  relief  in  cases  of  Hoarseness  Coughs, 
Sore  Throat,  Bronchial  and  Asthmatic  Troubles.  Free 
from  opiates  in  any  form.  Sold  everywhere  or  sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price — 

10c,  25c,  50c  and  $1.00  per  box. 


BROWN'S  £S=S  DENTIFRICE 

Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  good  condition.  Leaves 
a  clean  and  pleasing  feeling  in  the  mouth.  Price  25c, 
at  druggists  or  by  mail. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  Boston,  Mass. 


Qtolaok  far  %  fUmfr 

For  advertising  space   and  rates  apply  to 


C.  BRADFORD  MUDGE,     Advertising  Mgr 
28  School  Street,  R.  41       Boston   Mass. 


Outlook  for  the  Blind 


Winter,  1917 


Three  Veteran 
"Workers  for  the  Blind 

John  V.  Armstrong",  John  E.  Ray  and  Joseph 
Sanders,  have  been  taken  from  the  ranks  of 
workers  for  the  blind  since  the  publication  of 
the  last  issue  of  this  magazine.  Each  of  these 
men  had  given  his  life  to  the  interests  of  those 
without  sight.  Indeed,  the  first  and  last  were 
themselves  blind  men.  Both  Mr.  Armstrong 
and  Mr.  Sanders  were  pupils  in  Schools  for 
the  Blind,  and,  interesting  to  note,  the  same 
school,  namely, — The  New  York  Institute.  Mr. 
Armstrong  and  Mr.  Ray  devoted  all  their 
attention  to  the  education  of  the  young  blind 
while  Mr.  Sanders  did  everything  in  his  power 
to  elevate  the  status  of  the  adult  blind.  In 
another  section  of  the  magazine,  details  of 
the  lives  of  these  men  will  be  found.  We 
wish  here  to  pay  the  tribute  which  workers 
for  the  blind  throughout  America  owe  these 
men.  Each  of  them  exceedingly  modest,  un- 
tiring in  his  labors,  upright  and  faithful  to  a 
degree,  have  left  their  indelible  mark  upon  the 
page  of  history  devoted  to  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  blind  on  this  continent. 
St 

1918   A.   A.  I.   B. 
Colorado  Conference 

Carrying  out  the  recommendation  of  the 
majority  of  delegates  at  the  Halifax  meeting, 
it  has  been  agreed  to  hold  the  Colorado 
Springs  meeting  June  24  to  28,  thus  avoiding 
conflict  with  the  meeting  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  held  the  following  week. 
Colorado  Springs  is  in  the  section  of  America 
which  has  been  called  the  Playground  of  the 
Nation  and  the  Executive  Committee  have 
deemed  it  wise  so  to  plan  the  program  that 
the  delegates  may  have  some  time  for  recrea- 
tion during  the  week  of  the  meeting.  Per- 
haps some  may  wish  to  remain  in  Colorado 
after  the  end  of  the  session.  It  has  been 
agreed  that  the  delegates  shall  plan  to  arrive 
at  the  school  on  June  24  in  the  afternoon  and 
that  the  meeting  shall  close  in  time  for  de- 
parture   Friday    afternoon    or    evening.      Each 


delegate  will  be  expected  to  pay  five  dollars 
for  entertainment  at  the  school  for  the  time 
indicated.  This  policy  of  paying  for  enter- 
tainment was  inaugurated  at  the  Berkeley 
meeting  and  is  one  which  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee has  considered  to  be  a  desirable  policy 
for  the  present  and  future.  The  program  will 
be  a  strictly  professional  one.  It  will  include 
topics  of  interest  to  all  educators  both  upon 
the  theoretical  and  the  practical  sides  of  the 
work  of  educating  the  blind,  including  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  relation  of  libraries  to  school 
work. 

A  change  in  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  delegates  to 
represent  public  school  systems  offering  edu- 
cational facilities  for  the  blind  and  libraries 
for  the  blind  will  be  offered  for  consideration 
and  adoption. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  group 
of  travelers  from  the  east,  who  can  convenient- 
ly do  so,  to  join  in  traveling  together  with 
stop-offs  at  the  seats  of  several  schools  en 
route.  By  request  of  a  number  of  superin- 
tendents who  were  present  at  the  Portland 
meeting  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.,  Mr.  Van  Cleve 
was  inveigled  into  consenting  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  this  traveling 
group.  It  is  purposed  that  the  party  will  leave 
New  York  the  morning  of  June  19  and  will 
go  by  way  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  to 
Louisville,  thence  to  St.  Louis  and  to  Kansas 
City.  Delegates  desiring  to  join  the  party 
will  be  welcome  and  the  arrangements  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  Principal  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
who  may  be  addressed  at  412  Ninth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

No  definite  information  has  yet  been  se- 
cured, nor  can  it  be  secured  at  this  time,  with 
regard  to  railroad  rates,  but  it  may  be  reason- 
ably expected  that  practically  the  same  rates 
will  prevail  as  in  the  past  three  or  four 
seasons.  It  is  safe  to  assume  a  round-trip 
ticket  may  be  purchased  from  any  point  in  the 
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eastern  and  central  states  through  either 
Chicago  or  St.  Louis  to  Colorado  Springs  and 
return  by  any  one  of  several  varying  routes. 
The  route  of  the  special  party  will  probably 
be  New  York,  via  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  to  Louisville ;  Louisville  to  St. 
Louis;  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City;  to  Denver 
and  Colorado  Springs ;  return  via  any  route 
chosen. 

Another  route  may  be  chosen  leaving  out 
Louisville  and  going  via  Cincinnati  to  Indiana- 
polis and  to  St.  Louis  and  thence  by  the  same 
route  as  above  indicated.  Either  of  the  plans 
will  give  opportunity  to  visit  the  buildings 
and  grounds  of  the  schools  at  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  at  St.  Louis  and  at  either  Louisville 
or  Indianapolis.  All  sleeping-car  arrange- 
ments will  be  looked  after  by  Mr.  Van  Cleve 
for    those    desiring   to   join   this   party. 

i* 

Doing"   Their  Bit 

We  have  no  authenticc  record  of  all  the 
workers  for  the  blind  who  have  undertaken 
to  do  something  to  help  in  the  war,  and  we 
know  that  some  names  will  be  omitted ;  nev- 
ertheless, we  are  glad  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  following  have  been  called  upon 
for  active  service  :  Superintendent  George  D. 
Eaton  of  the  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind;  Mr. 
Gordon  L.  Bern-,  Field  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, and  Mr.  Walter  W.  Stamm,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  have  recently  gone  to  France  for 
V.  M.  C.  A.  work;  Miss  Van  Blarcom,  of  the 
Illinois  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, and  two  nurses  of  the  Ohio  Commission 
for  the  Blind  have  been  called  upon  for  Red 
Cross  service  and  four  of  the  young  men  on 
the  staff  of  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind 
have  entered  the  army ;  three  have  become 
Lieutenants  and  one  is  in  the  Aviation  service. 
Likewise.  Mr.  Harry  L.  Black,  one  of  the 
teachers  from  the  Colorado  School  for  the 
Blind,   has  become   a   Captain. 

While  these  and  others  have  entered  active 
service,  it  is  well  known  that  some  members 
of  almost  every  organization  for  the  blind  in 


the  country  have  been  doing  their  bit  in  one- 
capacity  or  another. 

The  editor  would  be  very  glad  to  receive 
the  names  and  positions  of  all  workers  for 
the  blind  who  have  entered  the  army  or  gone 
abroad  so  that  a  complete  roster  may  be  com- 
piled. 

Walter  G.  Holmes 

Walter  G.  Holmes,  the  editor  of  the  Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine  has  been  very  ill  this  winter. 
In  fact  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  undergo  a 
serious  operation.  Every  one  is  pleased  to 
learn  that  he  has  had  a  successful  recovery 
and  is  once  more  himself  again.  No  man  to- 
day in  work  for  the  blind  in  America  has  a 
warmer  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  blind. 
Through  his  informal  chats  with  his  readers 
from  month  to  month  in  the  magazine,  his  un- 
tiring willingness  to  seek  information  of  all 
kinds  in  response  to  letters  for  advice  and 
help,  his  constant  willingness  to  find  anything 
that  may  be  of  value  to  those  who  may  be 
living  in  the  humblest  of  conditions  in  the 
city,  or  a  mountain  wilderness,  he  has  become,, 
without  question,  the  best  beloved  worker  for 
the  blind  in  this  country.  On  behalf  of  the 
blind  and  their  friends,  we  take  this  means  of 
telling  Mr.  Holmes  how  glad  we  all  are  that 
he  is  able  to  be  back  at  his  desk  again. 

Surveys  of 

Work  for  the  Blind 

In  this  issue  we  are  printing  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Survey  of  Work  for  the  Blind  and  a 
digest  of  the  work  of  the  British  Government 
Departmental  Committee. 

We  are  being  continually  advised  by  all 
workers  in  our  special  field  that  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind  is  becoming  of  steadily  increas- 
ing value  as  the  approved  and  accepted  refer- 
ence book  of  work  for  the  blind  in  America, 
and,  while  it  may  sometimes  seem  that  con- 
siderable space  is  given  to  more  or  less  tech- 
nical matter,  we  are  assured  that  the  historical 
value  of  this  material  is  so  great  that  it  is 
desirable  to  continue  our  policy  of -printing 
such   surveys. 


THE  HALIFAX  DISASTER,  DECEMBER,  1917 


Editor's  Note:  The  following  excerpts  from  the 
News  Letters  of  the  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind 
of  December  and  January,  give  the  facts  relative  to 
the  disastrous  explosion  of  December  6th,  1917.  We 
are  also  printing  a  vivid  picture  of  the  scene  as  de- 
scribed by  Miss  Lucy  Wright  which  appeared  in  The 
Simmons  Quarterly  for  February.  In  Miss  Wright's 
article  appear  the  names  of  those  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  serve  as  the  Red  Cross  Canadian-American 
Commission  to  assist  in  alleviating  the  terrible  con- 
ditions which  resulted  from  the  catastrophe.  The 
following  joint  committee  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  and 
the  A.  A.  W.  B.  were  appointed:  Messrs.  Allen, 
Bledsoe,  Delfino,  Hamilton,  Migel,  Scandlin,  Swift 
(Toronto),  Van  Cleve,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Palmer  and  Miss 
L.  P.  Howard.  Superintendent  T.  S.  McAloney  and 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Holmes,  the  Presidents  of  the  two 
organizations,  are  ex-officio  members  of  this  com- 
mittee. Messrs.  Allen,  Burritt  and  Van  Cleve  were 
appointed   as   a    sub-committee    by    the    Red    Cross. 

NEWS    LETTERS. 

Your  readers  will  be  interested  in  hearing  a 
brief  account  of  the  terrible  explosion  of  the 
munitions  ship,  Mont  Blanc,  which  occurred  in 
Halifax  Harbour  on  the  morning  of  Thursday, 
December  6th,  and  of  its  disastrous  effects. 
The  Mont  Blanc,  a  French  ship,  containing 
4000  tons  of  the  most  deadly  explosives,  came 
into  harbour  on  the  morning  of  the  date 
named  and  was  steaming  up  to  the  inner  har- 
bour, when  a  Belgian  relief  ship  collided  with 
her  and  set  on  fire  her  deck  load  of  benzine. 
Twenty  minutes  later  her  cargo  of  munitions 
exploded  with  a  force  that  broke  window  glass 
200  miles  away.  Its  immediate  effect  de- 
stroyed three  square  miles  of  the  city,  caus- 
ing suffering  and  chaos  indescribable,  and 
killing  or  pinning  in  the  debris  upwards  of 
2000  people  and  wounding  almost  every  second 
person  in  the  city.  Many  fires  broke  out  in 
the  devastated  district  and  completed  the  ruin 
of  the  homes  of  20,000  people  and  detsroyed 
a  number  of  the  largest  industrial  establish- 
ments of  the  city.     *     *     * 

The  New  Year  dawns  upon  Halifax  in 
which  terrible  changes  have  been  wrought  by 
the  disastrous  explosion  of  December  6th,  in 
which  upwards  of  1200  people  lost  their  lives 
and  property  to  the  value  of  $50,000,000.00  was 
levelled  to  the  ground.  The  School  for  the 
Blind,  which  was  two  miles  from  the  disaster, 
was  seriously  wrecked  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  known  damage  will  amount  to  upwards 
of  $8000.00.  The  staff  and  pupils  escaped  with 
little  or  no  injury  with  the  exception  of  Miss 
Fraser,  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  Literary 
Department,  who  had  a  vein  in  her  neck  cut 
by  flying  glass.  Fortunately  skilled  aid  was 
secured  at  once  and  prevented  her  bleeding  to 
death.  Miss  Fraser  is  now  quite  well  again. 
*     *     * 

It  is  impossible  at  this  date  to  state  how 
many  were  made  or  will  become  totally  blind 
as  a  result  of  the  explosion.  It  is  known  that 
600  men,  women  and  children  lost  one  or  both 
eyes.  The  majority  of  them  will  probably 
have  good  sight  in  one  eye,  but  there  are 
nearly  200  who  are  known  to  be  blind  or 
whose  recovery  of  sight  is  doubtful.     Four  of 


these  have  entered  the  school  and  within  the 
next  few  months  others  will  become  pupils 
or  will  be  trained  during  the  day  in  our  in- 
dustrial  departments.     *     *     * 

The  Halifax  Blind  Relief  Fund  now 
amounts  to  upwards  of  $16,000.00,  while  the 
Blind  Endowment  Fund,  which  is  under  the 
patronage  of  Her  Excellency,  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  now  totals,  including  subscrip- 
tions,   upwards    of    $60,000.00. 

HALIFAX      EXPERIENCES,      DECEMBER      21,      1917 — 

JANUARY    2,    1918. 

BY    LUCY    WRIGHT 

In  the  section  opposite  us  on  the  train  to 
Halifax,  about  two  weeks  after  the  explosion 
of  December  6,  were  two  men.  One  said, 
"I'm  a  cook  and  I'm  on  my  way  to  Halifax 
to  cook  for  one  of  the  emergency  hospitals. 
The  Red  Cross  is  paying  my  expenses  and  I 
tell  you  I'm  glad  of  a  chance  to  help  those 
Canadian  folks  out."  "So  am  I,"  replied  the 
other,  "I'm  a  doctor  and  the  Red  Cross  is 
sending  me,  too."  We  across  the  aisle,  sent 
by  the  same  organization  to  make  a  report 
on  the  "blind  situation,"  felt  much  the  same 
way.  We  too  were  glad  of  our  chance  to 
have  a  share  in  this  work. 

All  we  knew  in  advance  was  that  workers  in 
Halifax  were  increasingly  aware  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  eye  injuries  resulting  from  the  ex- 
plosion and  had  asked  for  special  aid  in  this 
field;  that  Mr.  Allen  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  American  Association  of  Instructors 
for  the  Blind  had  asked  the  Red  Cross  to 
consider  the  suddenly  increased  needs  of  the 
Halifax  School  for  the  Blind;  and  that  there 
were  reports  all  the  way  from  200  blind  to 
700  totally  blind  and  1,800  partially  blind  as 
a  result  of  the  explosion.  For  the  rest  we 
were  asked  to  make  a  report  with  recom- 
mendations as  soon  as  possible  and  in  the 
meantime  to  use  our  own  judgment. 

We  first  saw  the  city,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
fifteen  days  after  the  disaster,  in  the  morning. 
There  were  few  sounds  out  of  the  silence  as 
we  left  the  sleeper  in  the  train-yard,  but  those 
few  were  appreciated  by  the  friendly  conduc- 
tor who  carried  our  bags  to  the  battered- 
looking  railroad  station.  "I  tell  you,"  he  said, 
"it  sounds  good  to  hear  hammers  again.  It's 
been  something  awful  these  mornings  coming 
in — the  silence."  That  hushed  atmosphere 
hung  over  the  city  throughout  our  stay.  I 
remember  being  almost   startled   on  the  train 
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from  Truro  to  Halifax,  a  few  days  later  to 
hear  a  boy  whistling,  though  what  he  whistled, 
ever  so  softly,  was  "How  can  ye  sing,  ye 
little  birds,  when  I'm  so  weary  full  o'  care." 
Even  when  the  "movies"  reopened  at  the  end 
of  the  third  week  (and  they  reopened  beau- 
tifully, I  thought,  with  "Rebecca  of  Sunny- 
brook  Farm")  you  would  have  noticed  the 
strange  unforgettable  silence  of  the  crowds 
who  poured  out  of  the  theatre. 

There  was  an  unforgettable  smell  of  things, 
too,  that  hung  in  the  atmosphere  that  morning 
of  arrival,  thick  with  fog  and  melting  snow, — 
an  acrid  smell,  like  soft  coal  smoke,  wood- 
smoke  and  gun-powder  combined — and  every- 
where you  stepped  a  strange  feeling  to  your 
feet  from  the  amalgam  of  fragments  of 
broken  glass  and  half  frozen  snow. 

We  rode  up  in  a  slow  old  cab.  There  were 
squads  of  soldiers  in  the  slushy  streets  ahead, 
following  along  with  trucks  or  sledges, — on 
some  relief  work,  we  guessed.  We  saw  an 
occasional  flash  of  scarlet  in  some  detail  of 
military  uniform,  but  mostly  it  was  a  gray, 
smoke-stained  world  of  half-shattered  houses 
and  dirty  snow.  We  were  on  the  border-line 
between  the  totally  devastated  district  and  the 
comparatively  uninjured  section  of  the  city. 

Presently  we  saw  what  the  hammering  had 
meant.  They  were  boarding  up  the  broken 
windows  of  any  habitable  houses.  Here  and 
there,  through  a  square  of  glass  inset  among 
the  boards,  we  saw  a  light  and  fragment  of 
display  in  some  small  shop,  or,  at  upper  peep- 
holes of  this  kind,  now  and  then,  the  pale, 
eager  face  of  a  child.  We  met  few  people, — 
occasionally  a  man,  carrying  in  his  arms — more 
tenderly  than  you  can  imagine — a  sheet  of 
precious  new  window  glass.  One  or  two  wore 
a  bandage,  the  close  bandage  over  one  eye, 
that  we  came  s,o  soon  to  know  meant  there 
was  no  eye  beneath.  And  there  was  a  young 
woman  with  head  bowed  and  both  eyes  ban- 
daged. Another  woman  walked  at  her  elbow 
with  the  solicitous  care  of  one  unaccustomed 
to  guiding  the  footsteps  of  the  newly  blind. 

From  that  day  to  the  day  we  left  it  seemed 
possible  to  believe  any  estimates  of  eye  in- 
juries. Tn  even  a  short  walk  it  was  quite  usual 
to  meet  a  half  dozen  people  of  different  ages 
with  the  single  eye  bandage.  Eye  injuries, 
we  were  told,  were  first  in  the  list  of  injuries, 
one  thousand  or  more,  and  there  was  great 
anxiety  about  the  partly  known  results. 
Everyone,   we    found,    needed    and    wished   to 


know  the  facts  that  no  one  had  yet  had  time 
to  corral  and  that  was  our  job,  to  find  them 
if  we  could. 

With  the  counsel  and  help  of  Miss  Kate 
McMahon,  then  Director  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  at  Halifax,  Sir  Frederick  Fraser  of 
the  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind,  and  others 
we  made  a  simple  plan  of  campaign  and  were 
at  work.  Everyone  helped  and  in  ten  days  it 
was  agreed  that  while  the  whole  story  could 
not  be  known  then,  might  never  be  known,  we 
had  about  all  the  general  information  the 
situation  afforded,  and  enough  upon  which 
to    make    recommendations    for   "next   steps." 

That  the  whole  story  is  not  likely  to  be 
known  at  any  time  will  be  understood  when 
I  explain  some  of  the  things  that  had  hap- 
pened during  the  two  weeks  after  disaster  be- 
fore the  inquiry  was  made.  During  that  time, 
one  thousand  or  more  eye  injuries  had  been 
cared  for  by  more  than  twenty-five  eye 
specialists  and  many  other  physicians  from 
both  American  and  Canadian  cities,  in  at  least 
twelve  emergency  hospitals  and  twelve  emer- 
gency dressing-stations  in  Halifax,  three 
emergency  hospitals  in  Truro,  and  one  in  New 
Glasgow,  as  well  as  at  offices  of  private  phy- 
sicians, and  some,  perhaps,  in  places  where 
patients  were  living  for  the  moment.  For  the 
first  few  days  after  the  disaster  no  records 
could  be  kept.  Patients  with  slight  injuries 
scattered  far  and  wide  to  find  shelter.  Some 
died.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  gather  up  at  any  time  the  whole 
truth  about  results  of  eye  injuries  at  Halifax. 

Most  significant,  however,  is  the  reason  why 
any  diagnosis  of  the  situation  could  give  only 
tentative  numbers  of  totally  blind  at  that  time. 
It  is  because  of  the  large  number  of  cases 
under  care  where  the  outcome  is  still  uncer- 
tain, and  the  numbers  of  those  who  scattered 
where  it  is  a  question  whetner  they  are  within 
reach  of  the  expert  care  that  may  save  sight, 
if  later  trouble  arises.  The  list  of  "doubtful" 
was  by  far  the  longest  list  in  the  register  of 
eye  injuries  made  up  from  the  records  and 
reports  contributed  from  every  side,  many 
more  than  those  "blind  in  both  eyes"  or  hav- 
ing "one  eye  blind ;  one  eye  normal."  Add 
to  this  the  uncertainties  that  come  from  an 
unprecedented  cause  of  eye  injuries — a  "bliz- 
zard of  glass" — and  you  can  understand  how 
it  comes  about  both  that  the  figures  are  not 
final  and  that  what  they  eventually  become  will 
depend   upon   the   "follow-up"    for   preventive 
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work  that  is  done  from  now  on.  For  the  time 
being,  Halifax  still  had  emergency  hospitals 
^i.  e.  hospitals  improvised  since  disaster)  and 
medical-social  workers  and  nurses  were  still 
coming  and  going  in  the  city.  It  was  the 
"long  run"  that  caused  anxiety, — the  question 
of  permanent  provision  for  "follow-up"  of 
the  more  than  300  "doubtful"  and  "one-eye" 
cases  and  for  after-care  of  those  blinded  who 
numbered  41  on  January  1 ;  60  a  week  later ; 
and  81  on  last  unofficial  report.  By  a  single 
stroke  this  more  than  doubles  the  blind  popu- 
lation of  Halifax,  and  adds  many  more  to  the 
list  in  Canada  than  the  total  of  blinded  sol- 
diers added  by  three  years  and  more  of  war. 

Early  statements  of  larger  numbers  were 
due,  not  only  to  the  general  nature  of  im- 
pressions and  reports,  but  also  to  the  more 
literal  facts  that  patients  were  transferred 
from  one  hospital  to  another  as  hospitals 
were  closed,  and  cared  for  and  reported  by 
more  than  one  physician.  Another  reason  for 
the  early  reports  rests  upon  what  perhaps  is  a 
technicality,  but  one  nevertheless  which  so 
influenced  statements  about  numbers  of  par- 
tially blind  that  it  is  worth  mentioning  here. 
Loss  of  one  eye,  when  the  other  is  good,  does 
not  mean  partial  blindness.  People  may  go 
through  life  with  vision  in  only  one  eye  and 
never  find  it  out.  It  is  true  that  the  ranks  of 
the  blind  are  often  recruited  from  those  who 
have  lost  one  eye  earlier  and  lose  the  remain- 
ing eye  later,  but  these  numbers  are  not  com- 
parable with  those  of  persons  who  live  their 
lives  out  successfully  with  vision  in  only  one 
eye.  In  the  reports  on  eye  injuries  at  Halifax 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  impression  that  loss 
of  one  eye  means  partial  blindness  is  one  thing 
that  led  to  over-estimates.  The  chief  rea- 
sons for  looking  after  one-eye  cases  are  to 
make  sure  that  what  endangered  the  one  eye 
does  not  also  endanger  the  other,  and  to  warn, 
if  necessary,  those  with  one  eye  only  against 
dangerous  trades. 

Blindness  most  often  lasts  as  long  as  life 
and  the  conditions  and  needs  in  Halifax  ob- 
viously called  for  wise  permanent  plans  and 
for  funds.  It  seemed  clear  that  in  the  "long 
run"  the  "next  steps"  would  best  be  taken  as 
a  part  of  the  permanent  plan,  so,  as  soon  as 
provision  had  been  arranged  for  an  immediate 
special  staff  attached  to  the  Halifax  School 
for  the  Blind,  we  came  home.  For  every  ex- 
perienced worker  the  question  when  to  leave 
Halifax  is  a   difficult  one  to   decide  and  we 


could  only  turn  away  in  the  hope  that  we 
had  helped  clear  the  way  for  someone's  else 
"next  step"  and  that  the  word  we  had  to 
bring  back  might  be  of  some  service  here. 

It  is  reassuring  to  know  that  now,  as  I 
write,  the  Red  Cross  Canadian-American 
Commission  of  six  men  to  make  permanent 
plans  for  this  work  is  a  fact.  The  members 
are :  Mr.  Justice  Harris,  G.  B.  Ternan,  and 
Sir  Frederick  Fraser  of  Halifax,  and  Mr.  E. 
E.  Allen  of  Massachusetts  (Perkins  Institu- 
tion), Mr.  E.  M.  Van  Cleve  of  New  York 
(New  York  Institute  and  National  Associa- 
tion for  Conservation  of  Vision)  and  Mr.  O. 
H.  Burritt  of  Pennsylvania  (Overbrook 
School  for  the  Blind).  Mr.  Allen,  who  is 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  is  still  in  Hali- 
fax. Mr.  Van  Cleve  has  been  and  returned. 
It  is  also  good  to  know  that  Miss  Lotta  S. 
Rand  is  on  leave  from  the  staff  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Commission  for  the  Blind  to  serve 
through  the  American  Red  Cross  in  carrying 
forward  the  work  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Frederick  Fraser  at  the  Halifax  School  for 
the  Blind.  The  work  promises  to  be  more 
largely  among  women  because  it  happens  that 
on  last  report  about  75  per  cent  of  serious  eye 
injuries  and  cases  of  blindness  turned  out  to 
be  among  women  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  forty-five. 

In  Halifax  for  the  first  time  since  I  have 
known  work  for  the  blind,  even  the  tragedy 
of  sudden  blindness  took,  for  the  moment, 
second  place  before  the  tragedy  of  shattered 
families.  To  give  a  single  instance  from  the 
report : 

"A  woman  or  31,  totally  blind  as  a  result  of 
the  explosion,  is  a  patient  in  one  hospital  while 
her  little  daughter,  9  years  of  age,  totally 
blind,  is  patient  in  another.  Two  other  chil- 
dren of  this  mother  were  killed  in  the  explo- 
sion and  two  were  badly  cut  but  will  recover. 
The  husband  and  father  was  killed  at  his 
work.  This  mother  wanted  to  be  told  what 
blind  women  may  do  for  the  sake  of  her  lit- 
tle blind  daughter.  She  felt  there  were  real 
chances  in  life  for  her  but  few  for  herself." 

There  are  a  few  impressions  gained  in  these 
Halifax  days  that  I  should  like  to  pass  along 
as  well  as  the  word  about  the  special  task. 
They  are  impressions  both  of  Canadian  volun- 
teer service  in  the  first  hours  of  emergency 
and  of  the  refugees.  Behind  each  individual 
we  met,  it  seemed,  lay  some  story  of  endur- 
ance,  either  of  indescribable  sufferings  or  of 
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hard  and  unaccustomed  tasks, — of  a  kind  of 
which  record  may  never  be  made.  Let  me  tell 
of  three  women,  all  of  whom  I  met  by  chance 
and  of  whom  I  also  heard  from  others.  Those 
of  us  who  came  merely  to  do  our  accustomed 
work  under  strange  circumstances,  had  no  ex- 
periences comparable  with  theirs. 

In  dictating  notes,  the  last  night,  there  was 
just  time  for  me  to  ask  the  young  woman 
who  was  typing  for  me  "Were  you  in  it?" 
and  for  her  to  answer  "No,  but  I  went  at 
once  to  help  take  out  the  bodies  of  the  chil- 
dren who  were  killed  at  St.  Joseph's  School. 
It  didn't  seem  as  sad  to  me  as  this" — point- 
ing to  the  reports  of  totally  blinded  survivors. 

Then  there  was  the  first  Canadian  woman 
with  whom  I  talked  at  length — whom  we  saw 
and  heard  of  many  times  after,  putting- 
through  hard  and  often  thankless  tasks  with 
speed  and  success.  She  had  come  down  from 
a  nearby  town  on  that  relief  train  that  by 
telegraphing  ahead  from  station  to  station  to 
the  Canadian  Red  Cross  branches  to  be  ready, 
brought  through  doctors,  nurses,  and  supplies 
in  seven  hours.  She  had  been  on  duty  ever 
since.  Among  her  jobs  was  the  billeting  of 
nurses.  She  seems,  when,  say,  coal  was 
needed,  to  have  commandeered  her  share  of 
soldiers'  labor  from  the  military  service,  of 
trucks  for  transportation,  and,  from  sources 
of  her  own  discovery  of  carriers  for  her  coal 
supply.  She  put  through  in  one  day,  the  chief 
to  whom  she  was  responsible  says,  what  would 
have  taken  anyone  else  three  days,  and  she 
rode  on  the  truck  herself  if  occasion  re- 
quired. Who  was  she?  A  woman  whose  hus- 
band is  in  the  forestry  service  overseas,  who 
has  made  a  career  for  herself  running  a  news- 
paper in  a  nearby  town. 

In  a  nearby  city  we  met  a  woman,  wholly 
unaccustomed  to  nursing,  who  the  night  of 
the  disaster  found  it  her  duty  to  hold  little 
children  during  critical  operations.  When  we 
saw  her  Christ  mas  Eve,  she  had  been  on  night 
duty  with  the  nurses  in  an  emergency  hos- 
pital ever  since.  She  was  a  strong,  reassur- 
ing woman  who  had  volunteered  to  leave  her 
own  comfortable  home  and  little  children  for 
this   much   needed   service.      She  could.   T   think, 

have  led  a  regiment. 

Then  there  was  a  fine  example  of  community 
service,  illustrated  by  the  town  of  New  Glas- 
gow. 100  miles  from  Halifax,  where  eighty- 
seven  wounded  were  carried  to  a  hospital  im- 
provised  in   thirty-six   hours,  in  a  new  school 


building.  The  chemistry  laboratory  was  the 
kitchen,  where  the  day's  supplies  were  fur- 
nished by  the  churches  upon  requisition  of  the 
dietitian  (the  domestic  science  teacher  of 
the  public  schools).  In  the  sunny,  airy  wards 
the  patients  were  under  medical  and  nursing 
care  that,  from  its  results,  must  have  been  of 
the  highest  order.  The  personal  interest  in 
and  care  of  each  patient  while  he  stayed  and 
when  he  left  had  in  it  all  the  elements  of 
spontaneous  medical-social  service.  This 
would  make  a  whole  story  by  itself  and  I  hope 
someone  will  write  it  out. 

From  the  start  we  felt  that  we  knew 
refugees  on  sight  and  without  exception,  I 
think,  it  turned  out  true  in  our  travels. 
Whether  it  was  pallor,  the  droop  of  the  figure, 
a  dazed  expression,  or  an  appealing  or  agon- 
ized look  in  the  eyes — or  all — whatever  makes 
up  the  total  of  "stunned" — was  the  thing  that 
told  the  story.  In  street  cars,  on  trains,  and 
walks,  wherever  we  went,  the  impression  was 
confirmed  countless  times  by  their  own  words, 
or  the  words  of  those  next  them  who  seemed 
to  be  beseeching  human  sympathy  for  those 
they  knew  about. 

Once  someone  volunteered,  "That  old  man 
there  lost  eight.  There's  only  one  grand- 
daughter left  and  himself."  "That  man  has 
just  been  to  see  his  wife  in  the  hospital.  She's 
all  he  has  left.  He  dug  his  own  two  children 
out  but  they  were  dead."  Of  this  story  we 
heard  more  in  a  long  wait  for  a  late  train, 
from  an  experienced  older  woman  who  had 
been  born  "a  daughter  of  the  Black  Watch," 
had  married  into  the  Royal  Artillery,  was  a 
cousin  of  Nurse  Cavell  and  had  a  son,  a  Lieu- 
tenant "down  there  in  your  Camp  Devens." 
She  too  noted  how  the  refugees  took  it,  like 
Indians,  she  said,  without  show  of  feeling ! 
"But  it  isn't  natural,"  she  added,  "and  there'll 
be  trouble  later  when  they  come  to  them- 
selves." Then  she  returned  to  the  story  of  the 
man  who  dug  out  his  wife  and  children,  and 
his  neighbor's  wife,  too,  from  the  ruins. 
"  'Perhaps  it  is  wrong,'  he  said,  but  he  had  no 
feelings  then  or  now.  He  only  remembered 
that  he  hoped  his  neighbor  would  not  come 
along  while  he  was  digging  out  the  neigh- 
bor's  wife.     He   could   not   have  borne  that." 

These  were  the  sorts  of  things  you  had  con- 
stantly to  remember  might  lie  just  behind  in 
the  lives  of  the  people  you  were  meeting  from 
day  to  day.  Not  one  moment,  I  think,  of  your 
stay  in   Halifax   could  you  lose  the   sense  of 
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being  in  the  presence  of  immeasurable,  un- 
expressed, human  tragedy. 

Ten  days  of  such  concentrated  work  as  we 
had  never  dreamed  of  slipped  quickly  by. 
The  absorption  of  everyone  in  Halifax  in  the 
task  in  hand  was  incomparable.  Now  at  this 
distance  details  unnoted  at  the  time,  flash 
back.     Some  of  these  I  have  given  you. 

There  remains  the  general  impression  of  the 
•devastated  area — under  constant  guard.  We 
showed  our  passes  and  drove  through  in  the 
sleigh  that  had  been  so  kindly  provided  for  us 
by  Sir  Frederick  Fraser.  It  was  a  cold,  bril- 
liant day  and  the  almost  levelled  stretches, 
where  homes  had  been,  were  covered  with 
soft  snow,  down  to  the  harbor  edge,  up  the 
hill-side,  and  as  far  ahead  as  we  could  see. 
Here  and  there  a  fraction  of  a  house  wall  or 
of  a  factory  wall  with  staring  window-spaces 
was  still  standing.  The  things  you  remember 
are  a  baby-carriage  hanging  by  a  wheel  from 


the  ruins  ;  a  rocking-chair  standing  untouched  ; 
a  framed  picture  unshaken  from  its  place  on  a 
remnant  of  wall;  a  Franklin  grate  alone  in  its 
place — the  few  remaining  things  that  suggest 
home.  But  above  all,  the  unforgettable  thing 
to  me  is  the  smoke,  curling  up  out  of  the  snow 
three  weeks  after  the  disaster.  I  couldn't 
think,  and  asked  the  driver.  "Their  winter's 
coal,"  he  answered. 

The  general  impression  of  the  people  there, 
both  the  refugees  and  their  townsmen  who 
had  left  everything  else  for  this  relief  service, 
was  best  expressed  for  me,  the  day  we  got 
there,  by  an  American  from  New  York.  He 
had  started  for  Halifax  the  day  of  disaster, 
beginning  his  journey  in  a  baggage  car  and 
building  his  plans  and  resources  on  the  way. 
He  had  been  on  duty  ever  since  and  he  knew. 
"Yes,"  he  said,  "they  are  just  what  you  think. 
You're  proud  just  to  be  on  the  same  continent 
with   some  of  these  people." 


WORK  IN  FRANCE  OF  THE  AMERICAN-BRITISH-FRENCH-BEL 

GIAN  PERMANENT  BLIND  RELIEF  WAR  FUND  DESCRIBED 

IN  FRENCH  OFFICIAL  REPORTS 


Practically  the  entire  number  of  the  Decem- 
ber, 1917,  issue  of  Le  Journal  des  Soldats 
Blesses  aux  Yeux,  the  official  organ  establish- 
ed and  edited  for  French  blinded  soldiers  by 
Eugene  Brieux,  the  well-known  playwright 
and  Academician,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
Government  head  of  all  institutions  for  the 
blind,  is  devoted  to  an  exhaustive  review  of 
the  work  in  France  of  the  American-British- 
French-Belgian  Permanent  Blind  Relief  War 
Fund,  whose  headquarters  are  at  590  Fifth 
Avenue,    New   York. 

In  an  introduction  to  reports  from  the  man- 
agers in  charge  of  the  Fund's  institutions,  M. 
Brieux  writes  : 

The  time  has  come,  I  think,  to  give  precise 
and  detailed  particulars  of  the  work  accom- 
plished to  date  by  the  Permanent  Blind  Re- 
lief War  Fund.  In  the  following  pages  it  will 
be  seen  with  what  generosity  and  intelligence 
the  United  States,  even  before  becoming  our 
ally,  manifested  its  sympathy  for  our  wounded 
soldiers. 

Two  American  citizens,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  A.  Kessler,  decided  to  raise  in  the 
United  States  a  vast  subscription  for  the  ben- 
efit   of    the    blinded    soldiers    of    the    Allied 

See   Vol.   X,   No.    3,  p.   82;   Vol.    XI,   No.    1,   p,   5. 


armies.  Seconded  by  Mrs.  Webster,  they  de- 
voted all  their  energies  to  the  project  and 
spared  no  expense  to  get  it  under  way.  They 
succeeded  beyond  all  that  could  have  been 
hoped   for. 

Of  the  sums  collected  the  American  Com- 
mittee decided,  to  begin  with,  to  distribute 
250,000fr.  to  the  French  institutions  that  were 
caring  for  the  soldiers  wounded  in  the  eyes. 
Thus  100,000  fr.  was  allotted  to  the  Societe  des 
Amis  des  Soldats  Aveugles,  70,000fr.  to  the 
Association  Valentin  Haiiy,  50,000fr.  to  the 
Foyer  des  Soldats  Aveugles,  10,000fr.  to  the 
Office  Central  (loans  on  honor  to  blind  sol- 
diers), 10,000fr.  to  the  Societe  des  Ateliers 
d'Aveugles,  8,000fr.  to  the  Abri  du  Soldat 
Aveugle,  and  2,000fr.  to  the  Aide  aux  Soldats 
Aveugles. 

But  this  was  not  sufficient  for  the  practical 
minds  of  the  Americans.  They  decided  to 
entrust  a  French  Committee  with  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  funds  collected.  Let  us  recall  that 
this  committee  is  made  up  as  follows  : 

M.  Louis  Barthou,  former  President  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers ;  General  Florentin, 
Grand  Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor ;  David-Mennett,  President  of  the 
Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  Eugene 
Schneider,  ironmaster ;  M.  Morel,  Governor 
of    the    Credit    Foncier ;    Dr.    Valude.    Chief 
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Physician    of    the    Quinze-Vingts    Clinic,    and 
Brieux,  of  the  French  Academy,  president. 

The  first  care  of  this  Committee  was  to 
allot  to  soldiers  who  had  been  mutilated  as 
well  as  blinded  a  life  pension  of  l,200fr.  It 
then  busied  itself  with  installing  our  blind 
soldiers  in  their  own  homes  as  they  were  grad- 
uated from  the  re-educating  school.  For  those 
who  returned  to  their  families  to  work  at 
the    trade    they    had    learned    the    Committee 


Paris  Residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Kessler 
now  the  headquarters  of  the  A.  B.  F.  B. 

paid  the  rent   for  a  year  and  furnished  their 
homes  at  a  cost  of  about  600fr.  apiece. 

A  warehouse,  a  knitting  school,  and  a  super- 
ior school  for  officers  and  blinded  soldiers 
were  next  established. 

THE    WAREHOUSE    FOR    MATERIALS 

The  first  report  is  by  Dr.  F.  Cosse,  the 
eminent  eye  specialist,  in  charge  of  the  Knit- 
ting School,  the  Superior  School  for  Officers, 
and  the  warehouse,  all  of  which  are  in 
Neuilly,  a  suburb  of  Paris.  Extracts  from 
it  are  subjoined: 

The  warehouse  for  materials  needed  by 
brush-  and  chair-  makers  was  established'  in 
May,  1917.  At  that  time  many  of  our  com- 
rades who  had  returned  home  to  work  at  the 
trades  learned  in  the  school  of  re-education 
complained  of  the  great  difficulty  they  experi- 
enced in  procuring  the  materials  essential  to 
their  work.  This  situation,  which  was  such 
that  some  men  had  been  reduced  to  complete 
idleness,   was  due  to   several   causes. 

In  the  first  place,  couch  grass  (used  in  mak- 
ing brushes)  became  dearer  and  dearer,  and 
many  of  the  men  had  not  the  money  needed 
to  purchase  a  supply,  which  had  to  be  paid  for 
as  bought.  Wood  drilled  with  holes  could  not 
be  obtained  at  all,  as  much  for  the  reason  that 
there  was  a  shortage  of  labor,  most  of  the 
wo-1  men  having  been  mobilized,  as  from  the 


fact  that  there  was  a  scarcity  of  wood  of  the 
sort  that  could  be  drilled.  Finally,  the  trans- 
portation crisis  was  such  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  send  from  Paris  to 
the  provinces  the  orders  received  from  our 
friends. 

It  was  necessary  to  find  a  remedy  for  this 
situation,  which  every  day  was  becoming  more 
critical  and  menacing,  and  I  still  remember  the 
rapidity  with  which  you  took  hold  of  it  and 
decided  upon  the  immediate  creation  of  a 
warehouse.  It  was  one  Saturday,  a  telegram 
from  you  requested  me  to  come  without  delay 
from  Chartres,  where  I  was  chief  of  the 
ophthalmological  centre  (government  military 
hospital  and  training-school  for  the  blinded). 
By  order  of  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  I  was  to  place  my- 
self at  the  disposal  of  the  French  Committee, 
and  within  twentyfour  hours  was  to  store  a 
supply  of  couch  grass,  wood,  and  string,  and 
organize  a  delivery  service.  Chance  favored 
me  in  a  particularly  happy  manner,  for  that 
same  evening  we  were  in  possession  of  100 
kilos  of  couch  grass,  several  thousand  pieces 
of  drilled  wood,  and  50  kilos  of  string. 

A  place  had  to  be  found  to  serve  as  a  ware- 
house. Mr.  Kessler  placed  at  our  disposal  his 
princely  mansion  in  the  Avenue  Raphael,  where 
amid  his  works  of  art  the  couch  grass  and 
wood  for  brushes  were  piled  up.  Thus  it  was 
that  within  a  few  hours  one  of  the  most  lux- 
urious Parisian  mansions,  where  splendid  fetes 
formerly  were  given,  was  transformed  in  part 
into  a  warehouse  for  the  benefit  of  brushmak- 
ers  blinded  in  the  war. 

The  business  of  the  warehouse  grew  with 
a  rapidity  that  Dr.  Cosse  says  could  not  have 
been  foreseen,  and  in  July,  1917,  it  had  to  be 
removed  to  the  building  of  the  Knitting 
School,  35  Boulevard  du  Chateau,  Neuilly, 
where  it  is  now  carried  on.  The  warehouse 
is  at  the  service  of  all  blind  soldiers  who  have 
returned  home  after  being  re-educated,  orders 
being  attended  to  as  they  are  received.  All 
parcels  are  packed  by  two  blind  soldiers  whose 
homes  are  in  territory  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
Another  blind  soldier  has  charge  of  the  busi- 
ness correspondence  and  answers  the  blind 
customers  by  means  of  a  special  typewriting 
machine  forming  raised  letters. 

As  evidence  of  the  growth  of  this  business 
of  furnishing  supplies,  Dr.  Cosse  gives  figures 
to  show  that  whereas  in  April,  seven  orders 
for  570fr.  50c.  worth  of  merchandise  were  re- 
ceived, in  November  they  numbered  221,  call- 
ing for  14,801  fr.  42c.  worth  of  materials,  the 
total  for  the  eight  months  being  888  orders 
from  350  customers  for  69,000fr.  worth  of 
materials,  all  of  which  was  duly  delivered. 
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"Let  no  one  say,"  adds  Dr.  Cosse,  "that  we 
have  performed  a  work  of  charity.  That 
would  be  an  insult  to  our  comrades,  for  they 
are  solely  workers,  and,  I  can  say,  conscien- 
tious workers,  inasmuch  as  it  is  with  touching 
regularity  that  they  pay  for  what  they  buy. 
I  am  certain  there  is  not  one  who  would  not 
have  at  heart  the  settling  of  the  bill  that  we 
send  when  the  merchandise  is  delivered." 

THE    KNITTING    SCHOOL 

Going  on  then  to  describe  the  work  of  the 
Knitting  School,   Dr.   Cosse's  report  says : 

The  Knitting  School  was  opened  on  July 
15  in  one  of  the  prettiest  villas  of  Neuilly 
Park,  graciously  placed  at  our  disposal  by 
that  big-hearted  man,  M.  Bernheim,  to  whom 
our  sincere  gratitude  is  due.  Situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  garden,  the  fine  trees  of  which 
afford  in  summer  cheerful  and  cool  shade, 
it  furnishes  to  our  pupils  a  sojourn  worthy  of 
them.  Its  installation  is  sober,  but  not  with- 
out attractiveness.  It  reminds  one  as  closely 
as  possible  of  family  life,  and  I  can't  say 
what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  me  when  I  am  doing 
the  honors  of  the  establishment  to  observe  the 
astonishment  of  visitors  when  I  tell  them  that 
they  are  in  a  military  hospital. 

We  are  indeed  far  removed  from  ordinary 
establishments  of  this  kind.  Here  there  is  an 
atmosphere  of  such  affectionate  comradeship, 
existence  passes  so  tranquilly,  in  such  a  fam- 
ily-like way,  that  the  house  really  does  seem 
more  like  home  than  a  hospital. 

I  will  not  enter  into  a  description  of  the 
arrangements  of  the  dining-room,  reading-  and 
recreation-room,  the  dormitories,  lavabos  and 
bath-room,  but  will  confine  myself  to  speak- 
ing of  the  instruction  in  knitting  given  in  this 
establishment,  which  administratively  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  services  of  the  Hospital 
Benevole   23    bis. 

It  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
I  was  able  to  procure  the  21  knitting-machines 
we  now  possess.  They  are  Swiss  machines. 
.  .  .  Thanks,  however,  to  arrangements  re- 
cently made  we  shall  in  future  receive  from 
one  of  the  most  important  English  factories 
as  many  machines  as  we  shall  require.  It  is 
these  machines  which  have  proved  their  worth 
in  the  principal  English  schools  that  we  shall 
furnish  to  our  pupils  as  they  graduate. 

In  our  warehouse  we  have  a  large  stock  of 
wool  of  perfect  quality  and  all  shades  of  color 
that  Mr.  Kessler  was  so  kind  as  to  send  us 
when   he  was   in   England. 

Mme.  Leroy  fulfills  the  functions  of  fore- 
woman to  our  entire  satisfaction.  She  has 
known  how  to  win  the  affection  of  our  pupils 
while  exercising  over  them  an  authority  suffi- 
cient to  make  of  them  quickly  good  workmen 
capable  of  making  any  models  required.  The 
work  turned  out  from  our  workshops  evokes 
the   admiration   of    all    those   who   examine   it 


even  with  a  critical  eye,  and  our  pupils  arc 
taught  to  knit  any  articles,  from  a  baby's  cap 
to  a  lady's  jacket  of  the  latest  style.  In  from 
four  to  six  months  a  blind  man  can  become 
an  excellent  knitter,  and  several  of  our  pupils 
are  only  awaiting  the  arrival  of  machines,  de- 
livery of  which  is  expected  very  shortly,  to 
return  home  and  start  in  a  lucrative  business 
on  their  own  account. 

Does  not  knitting  seem  to  be  an  ideal  trade 
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A.  B.  F.  B.  Knitting  School,  Neuilly,  near  Paris 

to  teach  to  blinded  men  who  fulfill  two  es- 
sential conditions — that  they  must  be  married 
and  live  in  a  large  city?  They  have  to  be 
married  men,  for  the  help  of  the  wife  is 
indispensable  in  preparing  the  reels  and  join- 
ing the  different  parts  of  the  articles  of  cloth- 
ing. The  efficiency  of  the  wife  in  this  respect 
is  insured  by  opening  the  workshop  to  her  for 
instruction  during  the  last  two  or  three  weeks 
of  the  husband's  stay  in  the  school. 

The  proximity  of  a  large  city  is  necessary 
in  order  that  the  blind  worker  may  procure 
an  adequate  choice  of  wools  and  find  a  ready 
market  for  his  product.  In  these  conditions 
his  trade  offers  all  advantages  to  him.  The 
work  is  easy,  clean,  and  can  be  done  at  home. 
It  does  not  necessitate  any  particular  habita- 
tion. It  is  not  noisy,  nor  does  it  occasion  any 
inconvenience  to  the  neighborhood.  The  blind 
knitter  is  truly  a  free  man.  He  can  work 
when  he  pleases,  and  the  example  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  trade  in  their  own 
homes  demonstrates  amply  that  it  can  be 
classed  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and 
productive   of   occupations. 

The  only  objection  to  it  that  could  be  made 
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is  the  cost  of  installation.  A  sum  of  about 
l.OOOfr.  ($200)  is  needed  for  the  acquisition 
of  wool  and  the  machine  and  its  accessories; 
but,  thanks  to  the  resources  of  the  Permanent 
Blind  Relief  War  Fund,  our  Committee  has 
decided  to  take  upon  itself  this  expense,  so 
that  the  objection  no   longer  holds  good. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  knitting  is 
that  it  can  be  done  by  those  who  have  lost 
a    hand.      Among    our    pupils    are    three    who 


who  soon  became  my  good  friends,  have  fur- 
nished you  with  reports  explaining  in  detail 
the  method  of  re-education  and  the  nature  of 
the  intellectual  and  artistic  distractions  or- 
ganized for  our  pupils.  I  will  therefore  con- 
fine myself  to  the  matter  of  the  school's  es- 
tablishment  and   management. 

After  a  long  search  we  succeeded  in  finding, 
right  in  Neuilly  Park,  a  short  distance  from 
our  Knitting  School,  a  building  responding  to 


A.  B.  F.  B.  Superior  School,  27  Boulevard  Victor  Hugo,  Neuilly,  near  Paris 


have  no  right  hand,  yet  who  are  as  clever 
workers  as  their  comrades.  Better  still,  I 
have  succeeded  in  the  apprenticeship  of  an- 
other pupil  who  has  lost  both  his  hands,  my 
brave  little  Nicolas,  who  already  is  able  to 
do  good  work.  Thanks  to  the  special  ability 
of  Dr.  Boureau  1  hope  soon  to  have  a  practical 
apparatus    for   men    without    hands. 

Braille  reading  and  the  typewriter  are 
taught  by  the  brave  Trique,  who  combines  this 
work  with  that  of  typist  for  the  warehouse, 
lie  acquits  himself  with  the  greatest  ability, 
and  all  bis  pupils  honor  him  for  it. 

Such  is  our  line  Knitting  School.  Such  are 
the  results  obtained.  They  are  among  those 
which  merit  a  place  in  the  first  rank  for  the 
re-education  of  the  blind.  I  am  proud  to 
have  had  the  honor  of  being  chosen  by  you 
tci  carry  out  the  programme  you  conceived. 
THE    SUPERIOR    SCHOOL 

My  role  in  the  Superior  School  that  you 
created  for  the  re-education  of  blinded  officers 
and  soldiers  who  before  the  war  were  en- 
gaged in  the  intellectual  or  liberal  professions 
i-  especially  that  of  administrator.  My  col- 
leagues,    Lieutenants     Sollar     and     Guehenno. 


all  our  desires.  It  contains  large  halls  and 
numerous  bedrooms  well  furnished  and  a 
spacious  lecture  hall  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  about  150.  Well-designed  annexes  have 
enabled  us  to  fit  up  a  gymnasium,  where  les- 
sons in  fencing  also  are  given,  and  to  install 
the  apparatus  necessary  to  teach  telephoning, 
including  a  switchboard.  All  these  facilities 
permit  of  our  pupils  receiving  individual  in- 
struction, and  each  lives  in  his  own  room 
where  he  has  his  own  typewriter,  all  instru- 
ments and  apparatus  necessary  for  the  study 
of  the  Braille  system  of  reading,  and  finally 
the  books   of  study  that  arc  useful  to  him. 

(This  property,  at  27  Boulevard  Victor  Hugo, 
was  formerly  a  private  school  tor  girls,  and  when 
tlie  war  started  was  fitted  up  as  living  and  office 
headquarters  for  General  Joffre  and  his  staff, 
hence  its  admirable  adaptability  to  its  present 
purposes.  Tt  is  rented,  subject  to  purchase,  the 
rent   being   donated    by   Mrs.    George   A.    Kessler.) 

From  the  administrative  point  of  view  this 
hospital  constitutes  the  annex  of  Hospital  23 
bis,  of  which  T  have  the  honor  to  be  chief 
physician,  but  our  pupils  hardly  realize  that 
they  are  in  a  military  hospital,  unless  it  be 
from    the   advantages   which  this   procures   for 
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them.  The  discipline  here,  as  in  the  Knitting 
School,  is  essentially  homelike.  I  forget  that 
to  assure  the  good  order  of  the  house  I  am 
clothed  with  a  uniform  and  military  authority, 
and  I  endeavor  to  be  as  the  father  of  a  large 
family — a  role  which  is  rendered  extremely 
easy  by  the  good  will  of  everybody. 

In  addition  to  the  housekeeping  staff,  the 
Under-Secretary  of  State  has  furnished  a 
special  teaching  staff  recruited  from  profes- 
sors  and   instructors   mobilized    for  the  army. 

REPORT     OF     LIEUTENANT     GUEHENNO 

Lieutenant  Guehenno  in  his  report  mentions 
that  the  Superior  School  was  opened  on  Oc- 
tober 8  last.  The  teaching  staff  is  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Belot,  Inspector-General  of 
Public  Instruction;  Dr.  Cosse  himself  is  the 
liead  physician,  with  Dr.  Thuvien  as  his  as- 
sistant ;  M.  Le  Chartier,  "Assureur-Conseil," 
is  business  director;  General  Lefort,  Grand 
Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  army  in  the  establishment, 
and  Mrs.  R.  Valentine  Webster,  one  of  the 
honorary  secretaries  of  the  A.  B.  F.  B.,  is 
honorary  directress.  The  pupils  in  the  estab- 
lishment are  from  all  parts  of  France.  The 
Lieutenant  continues  : 

There  are  officers  and  there  are  soldiers, 
"but  rank  no  longer  counts.  Their  wounds 
have  created  among  them  a  new  equality. 
They  are  all  comrades.  And  if  there  be  some 
rivalry  in  the  house  it  is  the  emulation  of  a 
school  where  the  pupils  are  preparing  for 
civil  life  in  the  days  of  peace  to  come.  It 
is  a  superior  school  on  the  one  hand,  but  it 
is  a  fraternal  school,  and  no  one  thinks  that 
a  liberal  profession  is  more  noble  than  a 
manual  trade.  One  man's  taste  inclines  to  a 
liberal  career  and  another's  to  a  commercial 
one.  Is  it  not  natural  that  in  this  school  of 
American  foundation  the  American  law  of 
fair  play  should  be  esteemed  by  everybody  at 
its   full  value? 

Each  pupil  receives  each  day  a  lesson  in 
Braille  and  in  typewriting.  We  are  just  now 
looking  over  shorthand  and  adding  machines, 
and  if  successful  in  finding  suitable  ones,  we 
hope  to  teach  some  of  our  pupils  to  use  them. 
Each  pupil  also  learns  at  least  one  foreign 
language.  The  school  having  been  designed 
for  the  pupils  and  not  the  pupils  for  the 
school,  and  as  the  majority  of  the  pupils  mani- 
fested a  desire  to  engage  in  commercial  pur- 
suits, it  became  at  once,  and  naturally,  a  prac- 
tical school  of  commerce.  Commercial  courses 
were  opened.  Everything  now  is  working 
regularly,  and  we  have  the  assurance  that  in 
a  few  months  a  certain  number  of  our  pupils 
will  be  skillful  workers  in  their  chosen  field. 
However  the  school  is  quite  ready  to  modify 
its  programme  to  suit  the  needs  of  future 
pupils. 

We  can  only  speak  here  of  the  general  or- 


ganization and  the  principal  courses  being 
studied  by  the  majority;  but  vvc  have  had,  and 
shall  have,  a  certain  number  of  cases  requir- 
ing special  handling.  Let  it  be  well  under- 
stood that  this  school  is  managed  with  the 
view  that  everything  possible  shall  be  done  so 
that  each  soldier  wounded  in  the  eyes — "in- 
tellectual," artisan,  or  commercial  man — can 
on  graduating  enter  upon  a  worthy  and  active 
life.  He  will  not  know  the  servitude  of  a 
business   not   of   his   own    choosing. 

LIEUTENANT     SOLLAk's    REPORT 

Lieutenant  Sollar  says  that  work  takes  the 
leading  place  at  the  Superior  School,  since 
all  are  striving  to  become  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible useful  members  of  the  community  again. 
But  time  is  found  for  general  culture  of  the 
mind,  for  amusements,  and  for  sports.  "First, 
every  morning  there  is  a  rapid  reading  of  the 
newspapers  and  then  of  magazines,  so  that  all 
may  be  kept  in  touch  with  the  principal  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  Every  week  masters  of 
contemporary  thought  deliver  familiar  talks 
embracing  the  best  of  their  studies  and  medi- 
tations." 

So  that  an  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the 
nature  of  these  lectures,  Lieutenant  Sollar 
says  that  M.  Belot  has  spoken  on  "The  War 
and  Democracy" ;  M.  Perrier,  Director  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  and  member  of 
the  Institute  of  France,  on  "The  Greatness  of 
France  in  the  Sciences" ;  M.  Pottier,  Curator 
of  the  Louvre  Museum,  on  "French  Art" ; 
M.  Boutroux,  of  the  French  Academy,  on 
"French  Thought,"  and  M.  Bapst  on  "The 
Present  Condition  of  Germany."  He  con- 
tinues : 

The  question  of  distractions?  That  is  an 
easy  matter.  All  that  Paris  boasts  of  celebri- 
ties of  the  theatre,  of  music,  of  song,  from 
the  music-hall  to  the  opera,  all  Montmarte 
and  all  the  boulevard,  have  come,  are  coming 
now,  and  will  come  in  the  future,  twice  a 
week  to  this  house  in  Neuilly.  Our  comrades 
have  already  had  the  joy  of  applauding  Miles. 
Marguerite  Deval,  Yvonne  Printemps,  Mirval, 
and  Yvonne  de  Kersac ;  Mines.  Marthe 
Regnier,  Germaine  Le  Senne,  and  Kierdorff; 
and  MM.  Boskoff,  Sacha  Guitry,  Boucot, 
Urban,    and   Guyon   fils. 

In  the  matter  of  sports,  boxing  and  fencing 
are  indulged  in,  the  latter  under  the  tutelage 
of  M.  Dubois,  a  famous  master  of  the  foils, 
and  when  summer  renders  outdoor  sports 
practicable  there  will  be  swimming  in  the 
Seine,  boating,  and  bicycle  riding. 

There  is  a  long  report  from  Mile.  Mar- 
guerite  Arbel,   in   charge  of  the   English   cor- 
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respondence  of  the  Permanent  Blind  Relief 
War  Fund  and  of  the  task  of  purchasing  or 
renting  and  furnishing-  suitable  homes  for 
blind  soldiers,  who  after  graduating  from  the 
various  French  re-educating  centres  wish  to 
return  to  their   own  villages   to   engage  there 


Blind   Nicolas  who  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  his  hands 
successfully  operatea  a  knitting  machine 

in  the  trades  they  have  learned  and  are  sent 
back  fully  equipped  by  the  Fund.  She  repro- 
duces, as  examples  of  the  good  work  accom- 
plished and  of  the  wisdom  of  this  form  of 
assistance,  a  number  of  letters  from  men  who 
have  been  thus  provided  for,  which  make  very 
interesting  and  touching   reading. 

In  January,  1918,  Mr.  Kessler  wrote  of  new 
activities : 

The  French  Committee  have  decided  to 
open  two  new  schools  within  the  next  few 
weeks.  We  have  definitely  taken  premises  at 
75  Champs  Elysees  consisting  of  twelve  rooms 
for  our  Executive  Officers  and  for  continua- 
tion of  printing  in  Braille  in  all  languages 
and   the   book-binding  school   for  the   blind. 

The  other  school  is  to  be  at  21  Rue  de  la 
Pointe,  Garenne  Bezons,  (not  far  from  Paris) 
and  will  be  used  as  a  home  for  blinded 
refugees  and  their  families.  This  school  is 
very    urgently    required    as    we    have     many 


blinded  men  here  now  whose  families  have 
come  from  the  devastated  regions  and'  can- 
not find  homes  here.  In  this  school  we  pro- 
pose to  take  up  the  electrical  work  and  shall 
probably  have  one  of  Dr.  Wheeler's  men  come 
over  from  America  as  soon  as  possible  to  teach 
the  men  this  branch  of  work. 

M.  Brieux  concludes  his  review  as  follows : 

This  is  what  we  have  done  and  what  we 
are  going  to  perfect,  but,  as  I  said  in  my 
annual  report,  all  that  has  been  accomplished 
could  not  have  been  realized,  or  would  not 
have  been  realized  until  later,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  funds  which  were  placed  at  our  dis- 
posal by  the  Permanent  Blind  Relief  War 
Fund.  Our  "friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water"'  may  glimpse  what  happiness  and  con- 
solation they  have  brought  to  our  blind  sol- 
diers. However,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  know  all  the  good  they  have  ac- 
complished. 

Be  it  known  to  them  that,  thanks  to  themr 
there  are  in  little  hamlets  of  our  old  France, 
in  peaceful  and  unknown  villages — and  also  in 
large  cities — homes  which  believed  themselves 
in  mourning,  but  to  which  joy  has  now  re- 
turned. 

There  are  men  stricken  in  the  fulness  of 
their  youth  and  plunged  into  a  night  that  will 
last  as  long  as  themselves.  These  young  men 
were  in  despair,  but  America,  after  France, 
stretched  out  her  hand  to  them,  and,  adding 
security  to  re-education,  inspired  them  with 
confidence  in  the  future.  Night  also  had  de- 
scended upon  their  souls ;  so  much  generosity 
has   dispelled  it. 

Aged  parents  have  seen  return  to  them  blind 
the  son,  their  natural  support  in  their  old  age, 
in  whom  they  had  placed  their  hopes,  and  have 
asked  themselves  whether  this  misfortune  was 
not  worse  than  death  itself.  But  they  have 
seen  accomplished  before  them  the  miracle  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  son  already  mourned. 
And  witnessing  the  admirable  energy  of  the 
stricken  man,  his  great  courage  notwithstand- 
ing his  wound,  the  probity  of  the  State,  the 
generosity  of  their  compatriots,  and  the  tender 
solicitude  of  Americans,  they  have  resumed 
the  sweet  dream  that  they  had  believed  had 
vanished  forever.  To  the  aid  extended  by 
the  Motherland  they  have  seen  added  the  un- 
looked-for efforts  of  their  distant  friends,  ef- 
forts efficacious  and  definite. 

Once  again  they  have  witnessed  a  resur- 
rection, as  it  were,  a  new  birth :  the  young 
man  with  the  light  gone  from  his  eyes  has 
taken  a  new  interest  in  life ;  once  more  he 
has  smiled;  once  more  he  has  sung  as  he 
worked,  and  he  has  realized,  or  thought  of 
realizing  soon,  the  dream  of  his  old  parents 
and  his  own — to  live  again  in  little  children 
who  by  his  sacrifice  will  have  been  spared  the 
return  of  such  horrors  as  he  has  witnessed 
and  the  fear  of  another  war;  the  sacrifice  by 
which  at  the  same  time  he  helped  to  deliver 
the  whole  of  humanity. —  (Reprinted  from  an 
A.  B.  F.  B.  Report.) 


IN  MEMORIAM 


JOHN  V.  ARMSTRONG 

John  V.  Armstrong,  for  twenty  years  Super- 
intendent of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind,  passed  away  December  9th,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  about  two  weeks.  Mr.  Armstrong  was 
85  years  of  age  and  had  been  identified  with 
the  school  continuously  since  its  re-organi- 
zation in  1867.  When  he  took  over  the  man- 
agement of  the  school  there  were  about  75 
pupils.     At  the  close  of  his  labors,  240  were 

P      enrolled. 
Mr.  Armstrong  was  born  in  1832  at  Bailey 
■Castle,    county    Mayo,    Ireland,    and    was    de- 
scended from  the  Armstrong  family  of  Inner- 
skillern,   county  Fermanagh,  Ireland. 

When  a  boy  about  7  years  of  age  in  his 
-native  country,  he  stopped  one  evening  to 
watch  some  of  his  boy  companions,  who  were 
•entertaining  themselves  by  throwing  rocks  in 
a  vacant  lot.  By  accident  he  was  struck  in 
the  eye  by  one  of  the  rocks,  resulting  in  the 
loss  of  its  sight  His  other  eye  began  to  fail 
in  sympathy,  and  in  •  1843  he  was  brought  to 
the  United  States  by  his  father  for  treatment 
Mr.  Armstrong  and  his  father  sailed  from 
Londonderry  in  a  sailing  vessel,  and  were  six 
•weeks  in  crossing  the  Atlantic.  Efforts  to 
save  his  eyesight  failed,  and  at  the  age  of  11 
years  the  lad  became  totally  blind.  He  was 
•educated  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  New  York  City. 

When  he  was  21  years  of  age,  his  father 
died,  leaving  him  to  make  his  way  in  the 
world  alone.  He  came  to  Nashville  in  1853 
as  a  teacher  in  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind  and  remained  there  in  that  capacity  for 
two  years.  He  then  went  to  Mississippi  and 
was  tutor  in  a  private  family  for  three  years, 
after  which  he  came  back  to  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind,  where  he  taught  for 
•one  year.  He  then  accepted  a  place  in  Austin, 
Texas,  as  teacher  in  the  school  for  the  blind, 
where  he  remained  until  the  school  closed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  civil   war. 

In  1862  Mr.  Armstrong  came  back  to  Nash- 
ville and  it  was  while  residing  here  during  the 
civil  war  that  he  made  his  first,  and  so  far 
as  is  known,  only  complaint  of  his  affliction, 
and  that  occurred  when  all  of  his  companions 
and  friends  marched  away  with  the  Confeder- 
ate army.  But  while  he  was  not  able  to  go 
to  the  front  himself,  he  did  all  in  his  power 
for  the  comfort  of  those  left  behind.  Through- 
out the  war  he  gave  practically  all  of  his 
earnings  to  the  widows  and  orphans. 

The  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  was 
closed  during  the  war,  but  in  1867  when  the 
institution  was  reorganized,  Mr.  Armstrong 
accepted  a  place  as  teacher  of  music,  which 
Tie  held  until  1897,  when  he  was  made  super- 
intendent. 


Mr.  Armstrong  possessed  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  music  as  a  science,  and  played  the 
organ,  piano  and  other  instruments.  Since  he 
was  made  superintendent,  a  gymnasium,  work- 
shop and  wing  addition  to  the  building  have 
been  erected.  The  new  wing  contains  the 
girls'  dormitory,  sewing  rooms,  classrooms, 
practice  rooms  and  library. 

Mr.  Armstrong  was  also  superintendent  of 
the  State  School  for  colored  blind. 

Mr.  Armstrong  was  a  member  of  the  Epis- 
copal church  throughout  his  life  and  was  affili- 
ated with  Christ  Church  of  Nashville.  He 
was  a  man  of  steadfast  faith.  He  was  beloved 
by  all  of  his  pupils.  The  most  insignificant 
trouble  of  a  child  in  his  care  received  as 
much  attention  from  him  as  did  the  most 
weighty  problems.  Yet,  while  he  was  tender 
and  sympathetic,   he   was   firm  in  discipline. 

As  evidence  of  the  love  and  respect  they 
bore  for  him,  Mr.  Armstrong  received  letters 
from  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  reared  under 
his  training,  expressing  their  appreciation  for 
what  he  had  done  for  them.  On  each  anni- 
versary of  his  birth,  numerous  cards  and  let- 
ters were  received  from  his  former  pupils 
throughout  the  entire  country. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
great  world  conflict,  Mr.  Armstrong  had 
watched  closely  the  developments,  and  his  in- 
terest was  fired  to  greater  height  when  the 
United  States  entered  the  war.  He  had 
watched  the  enlistments  from  Nashville  and 
Tennessee,  and  was  interested  in  knowing 
something  about  each  boy  that  entered  the 
service  of  Uncle  Sam. —  (From  The  Nashville- 
Tennessean,  Dec.  10,  1917). 

Mr.  Armstrong  was  a  member  of  both  na- 
tional organizations  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  blind,  the  Royal  Society  of  London  and 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Frank  Cheatham 
bivouac,   Confederate  Veterans. 

All  those  who  attended  the  convention  of 
the  Instructors  of  the  Blind  in  Halifax  in 
1916  were  impressed  with  the  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  blind  which  Mr.  Armstrong  ex- 
pressed by  making  the  long,  arduous  journey 
from  Tennessee  at  83  years  of  age.  Many 
felt  that  it  would  be  the  last  convention  he 
would  attend.  In  fact  he  himself,  made  that 
statement.  One  of  the  most  touching  incidents 
at  the  conference  was  the  close  of  the  session 
at  which  the  type  problem  was  discussed,  and 
practically  settled,  when  Mr.  Armstrong  said 
"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  followed  with 
the  deepest  concern  the  controversy  which  has 
been  waged  over  the  type  question,  and  I  am 
glad  to  have  been  privileged  to  be  present  at 
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what  promises  to  be  a  final  solution  of  this 
matter   in  America." 

In  the  annals  of  work  for  the  blind  Mr. 
Armstrong  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
most  patient,  faithful  and  devoted  of  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind. 

Any  statement  about  Mr.  Armstrong  would 
be  incomplete  without  an  acknowledgement  of 
the  splendid  and  efficient  assistance  given  to 
Mr.  Armstrong  and  the  school,  by  Mrs.  Arm- 
strong. She  has  always  been  an  untiring 
worker   in   the   interests   of   the  blind. 

JOHN  E.  RAY 


On  Jan.  17,  in  the  death  of  John  E.  Ray,  for 
twenty  years  Superintendent  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind,  the  young 
blind  of  the  country  have  sustained  a  very 
real   loss. 

Superintendent  Ray  graduated  from  Wake 
Forest  College  in  1ST").  For  several  years  he 
was  a  teacher  at  the  North  Carolina  State 
School  for  the  Deaf.  He  was  then  appointed 
Superintendent  of  the  Colorado  School  for  the 
Deaf  where  he  remained  for  seven  years. 
After  leaving  this  position  he  assumed  the 
superintendency  of  the  Kentucky  School  for 
the  Deaf   for  two  years. 


In  1896  he  returned  to  Raleigh  and  became 
the  Superintendent  of  the  North  Carolina 
School  for  the  Blind.  From  that  time  he  de- 
voted his  energies  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
school.  Repeatedly  he  went  to  the  Legislature 
asking  for  a  sufficient  appropriation  to  rebuild 
the  plant  upon  the  cottage  system,  and  death 
overtook  him  at  the  very  time  when  he  was 
beginning  to  see  the  realization  of  his  dreams 
upon  the  eighty-acre  plot  of  land  which  he  had 
already  secured.  Upon  another  page  is  given 
an  account  of  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone 
of  the  new  plant  for  which  he  had  so  assidu- 
ously worked. 

Air.  Ray  was  an  active  church  worker  and 
for  ten  years,  from  1877  to  1887  he  was  the 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  Baptist  State- 
Convention.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Meredith  College, 
Thomasville  Orphanage. 

Mr.  Ray  was  married  in  November,  1881  to* 
Miss  Finie  Carter,  of  Wilson.  Besides  his 
wife  he  is  survived  by  five  children,  one  of 
whom,  Dr.  John  E.  Ray,  is  First  Lieutenant 
in  the  Medical  Corps  at  Camp  Sevier,  S.  C. 

At  future  conventions  of  workers  for  the 
blind  Superintendent  Ray  will  be  sadly  missed. 
While  he  had  strong  convictions  and  never 
hesitated  to  state  them,  whenever  there  was  a 
controversy  of  any  kind,  Mr.  Ray  it  was  who 
invariably  urged  calm  deliberation  in  the  place 
of  heated  discussion.  For  many  years  to  come 
he  will  be  remembered  as  the  Peace  Maker 
among  workers   for  the  blind. 

JOSEPH  SANDERS 

The  adult  blind  of  the  West  have  lost,  in 
the  death  of  Joseph  Sanders,  their  pioneer 
leader.  For  thirty-two  years  this  blind  man 
has  been  the  moving  force  and  spirit  of  the 
California  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult 
Blind,  located  in  Oakland,  and  for  most  of 
that  time  its   Superintendent. 

The  Oakland  Enquirer  used  "The  Work  of 
Joseph  Sanders"  as  the  subject  of  its  leading 
editorial  on  October  3rd.  From  this  we  are 
printing  the  following  excerpts  : 

The  life  of  this  wonderful  man  should  not 
be  permitted  to  pass,  without  an  appreciation 
of  its  greatness.  His  sight  was  lost  when  he 
was  a  lad  11  years  old.  As  he  entered  dark- 
ness he  formed  a  resolve  to  be  independent,  in 
spite  of  his  infirmity.  After  an  education  in 
manual  training,  he  waited  for  his  opportunity, 
which  came  when  he  was  made  manual  teacher 
and  soon  superintendent  of  the  California  In- 
dustrial Home  for  the  Adult  Blind. 
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Up  to  that  time  pity  had  swept  over  the  men 
and  women  who  lost  vision  in  adult  age.  Char- 
ity had  handed  out  its  dole  to  them.  But  pity 
and  charity  are  the  result  of  emotions  that 
are  dulled  by  use,  and  he  knew  how  fleeting 
and  ineffective  they  were.  Mis  work  fol- 
lowed an  original  path.  He  saw  hope  for  the 
adult  blind  in  making  them  an  industrial  and 
commercial  force,  raising  them  above  the 
fluctuating  relief  afforded  by  pity  and  charity. 

He  was  not  only  an  expert  in  all  the  handi- 


JOSEPH  SANDERS 

crafts  the  blind  can  follow,  but  he  had  com- 
mercial ability  of  the   first  order. 

Under  his  policy  the  adult  blind  were  made 
a  part  of  the  industrial  forces  of  the  state. 
The  work  of  their  hands  entered  into  com- 
merce, and  was  bought,  not  for  pity  nor  for 
charity's  sake,  but  because  it  was  a  manu- 
faclrred  product  seeking  a  market  and  find- 
ing it. 

Under  his  management  the  institution  bid 
for  and  won  contracts  for  our  army  and 
navy,  for  the  railroads  and  other  great  cor- 
porations, and  its  output  stood  shoulder  high 
to  any  that  sought  a  price. 

Those  wdio  met  Mr.  Sanders  when  he  at- 
tended the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  in  Boston  in  1909  were  greatly 


impressed  with  the  force  of  this  man  who 
dedicated  his  life  to  the  interests  of  the  adult 
blind.  Again  in  L915  when  the  delegates  to  a 
similar  convention  visited  his  institution,  we 
realized  that  Mr.  Sanders  had  been  a  faithful 
and  devoted  friend  to  the  welfare  of  the 
adult  blind. 

C.  B.  WICKENS 
The  following  poem  in  memory  of  the  late 
C.  B.  Wickens,  Vice-Principal  of  the  Ontario 
School  for  the  Blind,  was  written  by  Miss 
Winnifred  Davison,  one  of  Air.  Wickens' 
pupils  at  that  school.  Mr.  Wickens  died  last 
August.  He  had  been  connected  with  the 
Ontario  School  for  more  than  forty  years 
and  was  well  known  among  workers  for  the 
blind,  not  only  in  Canada,  but  throughout  the 
United  States  : 

Like  rivers   which  glide  through  the  valley 
Refreshing  the  trees  and  the  flowers, 

His    life   glided   peacefully   onward, 
Improving  and  cheering  the  hours. 

For  He  who  gave  sight  to  the  sightless 
Had  sent  him  to  brighten  our  way, 

And  hearts  which  had  drooped  in  the  shadow 
Were  brought  to  the  regions  of  clay. 

For   forty  long  years   did  he  labour, 

Employing   his   every  resource 
To  smooth  out  the  pathway  of  knowledge, 

For  those  who  should   follow  its   course. 

And  those  who  have  heard  his  mild  teachings 

Will   ever   deep  gratitude   feel 
For  lessons   so  simple  and  childlike, 

Which  yet   so    much   wisdom   reveal. 

How  great  was  the  sum  of  his  knowledge, 

Yet   how   unassuming   he   was, 
As  day  after  day,  he  devoted 

His  talents   and  time  to  our  cause. 

He  saw  all  the  good  in  his  pupils. 
Left  others  to  search  for  the  ill : 

He   lived,  not  for  self,  but   for  others 
Submitting   himself   to   God's   will. 

And  thus,  in  the  midst  of  his  duties 
He    peacefully    passed    to    his    rest — 

His  labour  of  love  was  accomplished 
And   many   through   him   had   been   blest. 

And   though   we   are   lonely   without   him, 
In  fancy  we  hear  his  kind  voice: 

It  bids  us  be  true  to  his  teaching. 
And   meet   him   where  all   shall   rejoice. 

And  though   he  has  gone  from  our   circle 

To  serve  in  a  happier  sphere, 
O  Lord  let  the  lessons  he  gave  us 

Bear  fruit  in  our  humble  lives  here. 


PRACTICAL  SALESMANSHIP  FOR  BLIND  BOYS 


By  W.  W.  BUSSONG,  Instructor  of  Manual  and  Physical  Training 
Cleveland  Department  for  the  Blind 


The  Cleveland  summer  school  for  the  blind 
of  the  past  summer  was  devoted  largely  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  salesmanship.  All  of 
the  boys  of  the  department  thirteen  years  of 
age  and  over  were  enrolled  with  a  single  ex- 
ception. A  partially  sighted  boy,  through  his 
own  efforts,  had  found  a  job  in  a  box  factory 
and  was  at  work  earning  nine  dollars  per 
week. 

The  object  was  to  give  all  the  same  train- 
ing, regardless  of  any  apparent  fitness  or  un- 
fitness for  salesmanship.  It  is  believed  that 
the  result  of  preliminary  training  is  the  best 
real  test  of  aptitude  for  this  vocation. 

The  sale  of  merchandise  was  important  only 
in  so  far  as  it  formed  a  part  of  the  training 
and  proved  an  incentive  for  sustained  effort. 
The  selection,  however,  of  this  merchandise  to 
be  sold  is  important,  as  the  success  of  the 
young  salesman  depends  largely  upon  the  ar- 
ticles for  sale  and  his  preparation  before  meet- 
ing his  first  prospect.  It  was  thought  that  the 
articles  to  be  selected  should  be  of  good  qual- 
ity and  of  use  in  every  home,  so  that  every 
house-wife  would  be  a  possible  customer.  The 
broom,  manufactured  by  the  Cleveland  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind,  was  selected  since  it  seem- 
ed to  meet  the  above  requirements.  In  addi- 
tion it  had  an  appeal  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  made  by  a  blind  man. 

The  first  part  of  the  course  of  instruction 
was  to  familiarize  the  boy  with  the  materials 
used  and  processes  involved  in  the  making  of 
a  broom.  This  was  gained  first  hand  by 
spending  a  day  in  the  broom  factory. 

In  addition  to  knowing  the  article  a  boy 
must  be  carefully  trained  in  the  art  of  pre- 
senting or  demonstrating.  He  must  be  made 
to  realize  the  importance  of  having  both  shoes 
and  manners  polished  as  they  have  a  cash 
valve  He  must  be  trained  so  that  his  ap- 
pearance will  command  attention,  his  demon- 
stration create  a  desire,  and  his  closing  bring 
about  favorable  action.  To  this  end,  one  week 
was  spent;  each  boy  was  given  a  concisely 
written  canvass  to  commit  to  memory.  This 
resulted  in  a  tendency  to  make  speeches  in- 
stead of  talking.  To  overcome  this  each  boy 
made  repeated  canvasses,  selling  to  some  mem- 
ber of  the  class,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
class   took  notes   of   his   entrance,   demonstra- 


tion, closing,  general  manners  etc.,  for  later 
discussion. 

Monday  of  the  second  week,  after  a  short 
talk,  to  inspire  confidence,  six  embryo  sales- 
men made  their  start  and  after  canvassing  two 
hours  and  forty-five  minutes  produced  orders 
for  twenty-two  brooms. 

The  first  hour  of  each  succeeding  day  was 
given  to  the  study  of  different  points  of  sell- 
ing, followed  by  three  hours  canvassing.  This 
was  deemed  enough  for  a  beginner  who  had 
been  concentrating  to  a  degree  that  means 
success.  It  is  far  better  for  him  to  stop  than 
to  continue  when  he  is  unfit,  for  results  under 
such  conditions  are  most  disheartening.  Ac- 
cordingly the  afternoons  were  devoted  to 
chair-caning  which  gave  a  diversion. 

In  the  second  week  our  sales  made  it  neces- 
sary to  devote  one  day  to  delivery.  Monday 
was  selected  as  an  ideal  day  for  delivering  for 
most  of  the  house-wives  are  then  at  home  and 
have  not  yet  spent  their  Saturday's  pay-day 
money. 

Selling  from  door  to  door  is  strenuous  and 
boys  at  first  need  much  encouragement.  The 
territory  was  laid  out  so  as  to  bring  them  as 
close  together  as  possible  without  putting  two 
boys  on  the  same  street.  For  the  first  three 
weeks  the  teacher  made  two  visits  every 
morning  to  each  boy,  and  unobserved  heard  as 
many  sale  talks  as  possible.  At  the  conclusion 
a  few  words  of  encouragement,  congratula- 
tion, or  criticism  were  given  as  the  case  de- 
manded. In  this  way  many  errors  were  cor- 
rected. During  the  fourth  week  a  system  of 
figuring  each  boy's  percentage  of  sales  to  calls 
was  instituted.  A  simple  and  stimulating 
means  was  devised.  Each  boy  carried  a  pocket 
of  beans,  transferring  a  bean  to  a  second 
pocket  after  each  canvass.  The  order  book 
recorded  the  number  of  sales.  The  result  was 
very  satisfactory  as  each  boy  was  constantly 
trying  to  improve  his  average.  This  produced 
more  effective  canvasses  and  less  territory  was 
wasted.  Every  Tuesday  each  boy  received  his 
commission  in  the  form  of  a  check;  this  he 
would  cash,  make  a  deposit,  and  save  enough 
money  for  his  needs  the  following  week. 

This  work  was  not  without  its  dangers;  the 
boys  realized  the  effectiveness  of  a  sympathetic 
appeal  so  that  the  teacher  felt  himself  called 
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upon  continually  to  bolster  up  the  boy's  spirit 
of  self-respect.  The  boys  were  constantly 
urged  to  conduct  their  canvasses  upon  sound 
principles  of  salesmanship  and  to  win  their 
sales  like  men. 

Another  danger  lies  in  taking  "tips,"  a  prac- 
tice which  has  a  demoralizing  effect.  An  effort 
was  made  to  guard  against  this  with  our  boys. 
We  tried  to  make  them  realize  that  it  was 
poor  business,  to  lead  them  to  see  that  a  "tip" 
promptly  refused  would  create  a  respect  that 
was  of  far  more  material  value  than  the  "tip" 
in  itself.  During  our  first  week  one  boy  had 
an  opportunity  to  refuse  a  "tip,"  resulting  di- 
rectly in  two  additional  sales.  After  this  was 
related  to  the  rest  they  all  wanted  an  oppor- 
tunity to  refuse  a  "tip"  and  several  had  such 
chances.  Our  morals  were  thus  saved  on  pure- 
ly business  principles.  It  is  difficult  to  meas- 
ure the  training  which  the  boys  derived  from 


the  summer  course.  Every  one  of  the  boys 
gained  a  certain  amount  of  self-confidence  and 
experience  and  acquired  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamental  principles  of  sales- 
manship and  some  familiarity  with  practical 
business  methods.  Much  light  was  thrown  on 
the  vocational  possibilities  of  a  number  of  the 
pupils.  While  the  money  earned  was  merely 
incidental  to  the  cause  the  summer  school  bal- 
ance sheet  is  interesting.  It  exhibits  business 
to  the  amount  of  $901.70,  a  net  earning  to  the 
boys  of  $319.03  with  an  average  earning  per 
selling  hour  of  $.72.  Individual  earnings 
ranged  from  $44.35  to  $58.08.  During  three- 
weeks  vacation  following  the  summer  school 
one  boy  did  selling  on  his  own  accord.  Since 
school  opened  this  fall  three  boys  of  the  class- 
have  put  their  after  school  hours  to  a  good 
use;  they  have  earned  from  $4  to  $8  per  week 
selling  brooms. 


INSPECTION  OF  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 
BY  MR.  AND  MRS.  GEORGE  B.  FRYER. 


Superintendent  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Fryer 
of  the  Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind, 
Shanghai,  China,  have  been  making  a  tour  of 
the  United  States,  visiting  institutions  for  the 
blind  and  other  institutions  whenever  they 
happened  to  be  in  the  same  community.  They 
have  been  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  China  to  make  a  report  upon  educa- 
tional methods  used  in  the  training  of  the 
blind  and  the  deaf  in  the  United   States. 

Between  September  1,  1917  and  April  13, 
1918,  when  they  return  to  China,  they 
will  have  visited  the  following  institu- 
tions : 

California — School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind,  Berkeley;  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Adult  Blind,  Oakland ;  San  Francisco  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  Broom  Shop  and  Sales- 
room; State  Library  for  the  Blind,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Oregan,  Salem — Schools  for  the  Blind  and 
the  Deaf ;  Industrial  Homes  for  Boys  and 
Girls ;  Home  for  the  Feeble  Minded.  Port- 
land— Workshop  for  the  Blind. 

Washington — State  Schools  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Deaf,  Vancouver. 

Idaho — State  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind,  Gooding. 


Utah — School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,. 
Ogden. 

Colorado — School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind,   Colorado   Springs. 

Kansas — School  for  the  Blind,  Kansas  City. 

Missouri,  St.  Louis — School  for  the  Blind ;. 
Commission  for  the  Blind ;  Association  for 
the  Blind ;  Home  for  Blind  Girls ;  United 
Workers    for   the   Blind. 

Illinois — School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville. 
Chicago — Public  School  Classes  for  the  Blind  'r 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind ;  Illinois  As- 
sociation for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness; 
Hull  House  and  Chicago  Commons  (the  two' 
largest  settlement  houses)  ;  Jewish  Women's 
Work  for  the  Handicapped;  Club  for  Blind 
Adults ;  Department  for  the  Blind,  Chicago- 
Public   Library. 

Wisconsin,  Milwaukee — Workshop  for  the- 
Blind ;  Classes  for  Defectives,  Public  Schools ; 
Blind,  Feeble  Minded  and  Fresh  Air  Schools; 
Settlement  Houses  and  Social  Centres ;  Con- 
vention of  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association  in 
session  at  Milwaukee.  Tuberculosis  Sanitar- 
ium,  Mundale. 

Ohio,  Columbus — State  Schools  for  the 
Blind,  the  Deaf  and  the  Feeble  Minded :  Ohio- 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind.     Cleveland — 
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Classes  for  the  Blind  in  Public  Schools,  in- 
cluding Tracoma  class  and  Public  School 
class  for  the  Deaf;  Cleveland  Society  for  the 
Blind;  Tuning  School;  Home  Cottage  for 
blind  children  attending  Public  Schools ;  De- 
partment for  the  Blind,  Higbee  &  Company, 
(Commission  for  the  Blind).  Cincinnati — 
Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind,  Mt.  Healthy; 
The  Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind;  Cincinnati  Public  Library;  Pub- 
lic School  Classes  for  the  Blind. 

New  York — State  School  for  the  Blind, 
Batavia.  New  York  City — Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind;  Commission  for  the 
Blind;  Association  for  the  Blind;  Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind;  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness ; 
Library  for  the  Blind,  N.  Y.  City  Public 
Library;  Macy's  Department  Store,  where 
work  for  the  blind  is  sold ;  Greenwich  Settle- 
ment House.  Brooklyn — Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind;  Department  for  the  Blind,  A.  I. 
C.  P. ;  Blind  Women's  Home  and  Workshop ; 
International  Sunshine  Home  for  Blind 
Babies.  State  Library  Department  for  the 
Blind,  Albany;  New  York  Orphanage,  Has- 
tings-on-the-Hudson. 

Massachussetts — Perkins  Institution,  Water- 
town  ;  Perkins  Institution  Workshop,  South 
Boston;  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind :  Headquarters,  Woolson  House,  Rug, 
Broom  and  Basket  Shops;  Thomas  Parke 
Centre  for  Blind  Men,  (Club  House)  ;  Boston 
Nursery  for  Blind  Babies ;  State  School  for 
Feeble  Minded,  Waverly. 

Connecticut — School  for  the  Blind  and 
Trade  School  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Hartford. 

Ne?v  Jersey — The  Arthur  Home  for  Blind 
Babies,  Summit;  Double  Duty  Finger  Guild 
Workshop,  Ampere;  Training  School  for 
Feeble  Minded,  Vineland. 

Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia — Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  (Overbrook)  ; 
Salesroom  and  Exchange  for  the  Blind; 
Working  Home  for  Blind  Men ;  Industrial 
Home  for  Blind  Women ;  Home  Teaching 
Society  and  Library  for  the  Blind.  Pittsburg 
— Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Blind;  Association  and  Workshop  for  the 
Blind:  Schcnley  High  School.  State  School 
for  the  Deaf,   Mt.   Airy. 

Maryland — School  for  the  Blind,  Overlea; 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Balti- 
more. 


District  of  Columbia — Columbia  Polytechnic 
Institute  for  the  Blind;  Library  of  Congress, 
Department  for  the  Blind;  Gallaudet  College 
and  Kendall  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Kentucky,  Louisville — Schools  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Colored  Blind;  Prevocational  School; 
Normal   Training   School. 

Alabama — Tuskeegee  Normal1  and  Industrial 
Institute. 

Louisiana,  New  Orleans — Louisiana  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind;  Public  School  Class 
for  the  Blind.  Baton  Rouge — State  Schools 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

Texas — State  School  for  the  Blind,  Austin. 

Nezv  Mexico — State  School  for  the  Blind, 
Alamogordo. 

At  many  of  the  institutions  where  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fryer  stayed  they  showed  a  most  in- 
teresting series  of  lantern  slides,  giving  a  very 
clear  picture  of  the  work  that  is  being  done 
for  the  blind  in  the  Orient.  The  problem 
there  is  certainly  tremendous  when  we  re- 
member that  there  are  upwards  of  one  million 
blind  people  in  the  country  and  only  500  are 
today  being  educated  in  twelve  institutions, 
which  with  one  exception,  have  been  started 
through  the  good  offices  of  missionaries.  The 
school  over  which  they  preside  was  founded 
and  endowed  by  Mr.  Fryer's  father,  Dr.  John 
Fryer,  a  resident  of  China  for  forty  years, 
and  for  twenty  years,  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  at  the  University  of  Californnia. 
At  the  present  time,  all  of  the  institutions 
for  the  blind  are  supported  entirely  through 
philanthropic  efforts,  and  it  is  largely  with 
the  expectation  of  possible  government  sub- 
sidization that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fryer  have  been 
asked  to  make  their  survey  of  American  in- 
stitutions. Those  of  us  who  have  met  these 
two  devoted  friends  of  the  cause,  recognize 
how  fortunate  China  is  in  having  such  an 
unselfish,  capable  couple  giving  their  lives  to 
work  for  the  blind. 

How  helpful  it  would  be  if  Superintendents 
and  other  workers  in  the  United  States  could 
have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  in  this  country  when  they 
are  in  session.  Many  have  visited  the  schools 
during  the  vacation  period,  but  bricks  and 
mortar  do  not  make  an  institution ;  it  is  the 
vitality  of  the  staff  which  is  the  all-important 
factor  and  this  is  what  Mr.   and   Mrs.   Fryer 
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have   come   in   touch  with   in   their   interesting  for   the   blind   in   America,   including  the   boys 

tour.  and  girls   in  the  schools   for  the  blind   which 

We    hope    to    be    able    to    give    at    least    a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fryer  have  visited,  will   follow 

summary  of  the  report  which  they  will  present  their    efforts    during    the    forthcoming    years 

to  the  Chinese  government,  and  every  worker  with  the  keenest  interest. 


Proportion  of  Pupils  Blind   From  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum   in  Thirty-one  State  Schools 

for  the  Blind— 1916-191  7  * 


|Total  pupils 
|    1916-1917 

Total  pupils 
blind  from 

O.   N. 

Per  cent. 

|         New 
Admissions 

New   pupils| 

blind  from  |      Per  cent 

O.    N.        | 

Alabaina    

Ill 
95 
43 
46 
45 
19 
133 
129 

135 

109 

293 

120 

26 

56 

40 
18 
11 
11 
23 
3 
13 
30 

33 

29 

79 

30 

2 

1 

36.0 
18.9 
25.5 
23.9 
51.1 
15.7 
9.7 
23.2 

i'i'.'i 

26.6 
26.9 
25.0 
7.6 
1.7 
44.8 
24.1 

22.3 

27.1 

32.4 

42.6 
19.2 
14.7 
35.7 
22.7 
83.3 
7.3 
21.5 

25 

22 

11 

6 

"~5 

17 

9           I           36.0 

8                    36.3 

0                          0 

Connecticut    

3                    50.0 

Florida    

0 
5 

0 

29.4 

19 

4 

21.0 

20 
14 
10 
47 
29 

-j 

18 
29 

11 
56 

4 

1 
3 

1 

11 

6 

"i" 

8 

7 

1 
4 

1 

5.0 

Kentucky    

21.4 

Maryland    

10.0 

Massachusetts    

23.4 

Missouri   

20.6 

Montana   

Nebraska    .. 

14.2 

New  Mexico  

58 

26 

44.4 

New   York    (Batavia).. 
New  York  Institute 

(New    York    City).— 
North  Carolina  

182 

121 

"31 
243 

234 
136 

26 
224 

70 

44 
6 

82 
144 

44 

27 

"6 
66 

77 

58 

5 

33 

25 

10 

5 

6 

31 

24.1 

9.0 
7.1 

North  Dakota  

25.0 

Ohio   

32 

18.7 

Pennsylvania    (Over- 
brook)    

32 
19 
5 
51 
18 
14 

"8 

29 

10          1          31.2 

W.  Pa.   (Pittsburgh).... 
South  Dakota   

8                    42.1 
2                    40.0 

Tennessee  

2 
4 
1 

1 

3.9 

Texas  

22.2 

Utah  

7.1 

Vermont    

Virginia  

12.5 

Wisconsin  

2                       6.8 

Pupils   in   Classes    for 
the    Blind   in    public 
school  systems: 
Chicago   

2,961 

49 
37 
10 
64 
209* 

742 

16 
9 
2 

14 
9 
4 

25.0 
32.6 

558 
11 

109                     19.5 

I 

i 

3          ]          27.2 

Detroit  

24.3                       16 

1          |            6.2 

Jersey  City  ... 

20.0 

21.8 

4.3 

66.6 

2 

0          1                0 

Milwaukee    

17                          0                           0 

New  York  City.... 

42          |               5                    11.7 

Racine,  Wisconsin.... 
Grand  Total  

6 

1          |               1                  100.0 

37  5 
3,336 

54          1             14.4                      89                      10 
796          j             23.8          |          647          I          119 

11.2 
18.4 

♦Includes  also  pupils  in  Classes  for  Conservation  of  Vision. 

Proportion  of  Pupils  Newly  Admitted  to  Schools  for  the  Blind  During  the  Past  Ten  Years, 
Who  Are  Blind  From  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum 


School  year 

No.  of  schools 

Total  new 
admissions 

Pupils  blind 
from  O.   N. 

Per  cent. 

1907-   8    

1                   10 
1                  14 
13 
15 
24 
21 
19 
28 
35 
34 

1                   290 
1                   300 
325 
351 
415 
386 
428 
602 
666 
647 

77 
68 
67 
84 
88 
88 
84 
91 
127 
119 

26.5 

1908-   9    . 

22.6 

1909-10    

20.6 

1910-11    

23.9 

1911-12    

21.2 

1912-13    .. 

22.7 

1913-14   

19.6 

1914-15    

15.1 

1915-16    

19.0 

1916-17    

18.4 

Some  of  the  other  causes  of  blindness  in  the  above  total  of  3,336  blind  pupils  enrolled  1916-17 
are  shown  by  the  following: 

Blind  from  Accident,  341;  from  Progressive  Nearsightedness,  121;  from  Trachoma,  56;  from 
Interstitial  Keratitis,  189;  from  Optic  Nerve  Atrophy,  334;  from  other  Congenital  Defects,  947; 
from   Wood   Alcohol   Poisoning,    1. 

*  Reprinted  from  The  News  Letter  of  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, October,  1917. 


WHO'S    WHO 


CHARLES  B.  HAYES 
When  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind  appointed  its  new  General  Superin- 
tendent this  year,  it  took  unto  itself  a  man 
born  in  Massachusetts,  a  man  with  Clark  Col- 
lege education,  and  a  man  who   for  the  most 


CHARLES  B.  HAYES 

part  of  his  life  has  dealt  with  human  prob- 
lems. Charles  Bishop  Hayes  has  had  wide 
scope  for  his  development.  For  eight  years  he 
was  Superintendent  of  the  Mills  School  for 
Young  Men  in  New  York  City.  Later  he  was 
Director  of  the  Boys  School  in  Havana,  Cuba. 
For  the  past  five  years  he  has  been  in  Brook- 
lyn, X.  Y..  where  he  organized  the  Brooklyn 
Exchange  &  Training  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  directed  the  work  for  the  blind  of  the 
Brooklyn  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the    Poor. 

Mr.  Hayes  has  hem  a  special  student  of 
the  School  of  Philanthropy,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity,  and  he  was  first  in  organizing  and 
giving  a  course  of  lectures  at  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  on  the  Education 
of  the  Adult  Blind. 

With  such  a  long  and  valuable  experience 
behind  him,  Mr.  Hayes  is  now  admirably  fitted 


for  the  work  in  Massachusetts,  and  workers 
for  the  blind  await  with  keen  interest  the  de- 
velopment  of  Mr.   Hayes'   plans   and  ideals. 

J.  W.  JONES 

J.  W.  Jones,  a  well  known  educator  of  Vin- 
ton, Iowa,  has  been  appointed  by  the  state 
board  of  education  to  act  as  superintendent  of 
the  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Supt.  Geo.  D.  Eaton,  who  has  entered 
the  Army  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  and  began  his 
duties  last  week.  Mr.  Eaton  was  granted  a 
leave  of  absence  during  his  term  of  service 
and  will  resume  his  duties  at  th  ecollege  upon 
his   return. 

Mr.  Jones  is  a  man  of  wide  experience  in 
educational  matters  and  is  qualified  to  assume 
the  duties  entrusted  to  him.  He  has  been  en- 
gaged in  educational  work  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  and  is  a  former  county  super- 
intendent of  schools.  For  the  past  several 
years  he  has  assisted  in  grading  examination 
papers  in  the  office  of  the  state  superintendent 
at  Des  Moines,  and  the  board  of  education  is 
conversant  with  his  abilities. — From  The  Vin- 
ton  (Iowa)   Review. 

SUE  S.  WHITE 
Miss  Sue  S.  White,  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Tennessee  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
is  one  of  the  youngest  and  newest  recruits  in 
the  ranks  of  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  be 
of  assistance  to  the  blind.  She  is  a  native  of 
Tennessee,  practically  self-educated  since  fif* 
teen  years  of  age  and,  as  she  says,  "still  learn- 
ing." In  response  to  our  request  for  some 
information  about  herself  she' sent  us  a  very 
interesting  letter  from  which  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing: "I  have  been  deeply  interested,  all 
my  life,  in  all  sorts  of  social  welfare  work, 
and  have  tried  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  but 
my  activities  have  been  limited.  They  have 
consisted,  chiefly,  of  such  opportunities  as  are 
afforded  by  women's  voluntary  organizations, 
which  usually  exist  more  in  theory  than  in 
practical  accomplishment.  For  the  past  ten  or 
twelve  years  I  have  been  pursuing  the  pro- 
fession of  court  reporting  with  my  office  at 
Jackson.  This  work  brought  me  in  touch  with 
a  number  of  people  of  every  class,  in  various 
parts  of  the  state,  and  taken  in  connection 
with  my  association  with  a  number  of 
women's    organizations,    I    can    boast    a    fair 
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knowledge    of    my    field,    if    I    do    not    know 
anything    else. 

"As  far  as  this  special  work  is  concerned, 
I  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  entirely  new 
recruit.  It  remains  to  he  seen  whether  I  shall 
grace  or  disgrace  the  profession.     I  was  very 


SUE  S.  WHITE 

well  satisfied  with  my  outlook  on  life  before 
called  to  Nashville  to  take  up  the  work.  I 
had  a  well  established  court  reporting  practice 
and  was  studying  law.  It  is  true  that  for 
the  past  few  months  my  moorings  had  been 
somewhat  disturbed  on  account  of  my  younger 
brother  entering  the  army  and  leaving  me 
quite  alone  and  in  none  too  cheerful  a  frame 
of  mind.  This  position  was  offered  to  me, 
unexpectedly  and  unsought,  and  I  saw  fit  to 
accept  it,  even  though  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  leap  in  the  dark  for  me,  and  for  the  present 
at  least,  a  case  of  the  blind  undertaking  to 
lead  the  blind.  From  a  selfish  standpoint  it 
was  not  an  advancement,  but  what  lies  more 
heavily  on  my  mind  is  that  it  may  be  counted, 
— in  the  end, — a  step  .forward  from  the  stand- 
point of  those  whose  interests  I  am  here  to 
serve. 

"It  would  seem  that  the  work  for  the  blind 
needs  recruits,  and  that  this  need  is  more 
urgent  now  than  ever  before,  in  view  of  the 
hazard  of  war.  Aside  from  the  general 
human  appeal  that  the  work  holds  in  normal 


times,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  one  phase  of 
preparedness  that  we  can  not  overlook,  and  I 
feel  amply  justified  in  "joining  the  army,"  in- 
tending, as  I  do,  to  give  it  unreservedly  of 
what  little  ability  I  may  have,  even  though  I 
must  begin  as  a  raw  recruit  and  be  accepted 
on  faith,  if  at  all,  until  I  am  proved  worthy 
or  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  other 
members    of    the    profession. 

"This  is  my  story,  and  I  do  not  see  that  it 
holds  any  special  interest  to  any  one.  I  am 
still  in  the  embryo  state  and  my  only  hope 
of  coming  into  life  and  light  is  my  'state  of 
mind.'  " 

DOROTHY  L.   BLATCHFORD 

When  the  Illinois  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness,  with  headquarters  at  122 
South  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago,  granted 
their  secretary,  Miss  Van  Blarcom,  a  leave  of 
absence  in  June,  1917,  in  order  to  organize  Red 
Cross  Nursing  Activities,  Miss  Dorothy  L. 
Blatchford,  her  assistant,  was  asked  to  take 
her  place. 

Miss   Blatchford's   training  has  been   rather 


DOROTHY  L.  BLATCHFORD 

unusual  in  its  scope.  For  two  years  she 
studied  at  Rockford  College  in  Illinois,  and 
then  went  to  Vassar.  After  a  year  at  the 
School  for  Social  Workers  in  Boston,  she  re- 
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turned  to  Chicago  and  worked  with  the  United 
Charities,  the  Social  Service  Department  of 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  and  later  a  similar 
department  at  the  Central  Free  Dispensary. 
After  this  practical  experience  she  wished  to 
take  her  diploma  at  the  Chicago  School  of 
Civics  and  Philanthropy,  and  while  complet- 
ing her  course  there,  was  assistant  and  acting- 
secretary  of  the  Illinois  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness  until  September,  1917, 
when  she  was  appointed  permanent  secretary. 
From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  Miss 
Blatchford  has  had  a  thorough  grounding  in 
social  service  work. 

DOUGLAS  KEITH 

Douglas  Keith  of  Berkeley,  California,  has 
been  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  State 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Joseph 
Sanders. 

Mr.  Keith  is  well  known  to  many  workers 


for  the  blind,  particularly  those  in  the  west 
as  he  was  associated  with  Superintendent 
Wilkinson  at  the  California  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind  from  1888  until  his  death 
in  1909,  at  which  time  Mr.  Keith  was  ap- 
pointed Superintendent.  He  retained  this  po- 
sition until  1912  when  a  searching  investiga- 
tion of  the  school  was  held  by  Governor 
Johnson.  "Keith's  critics,"  says  the  San 
Francisco  Bulletin,  "unearthed  an  old  statute 
which  required  that  the  principal  of  the  school 
must  have  had  at  least  three  years'  experience 
in  actual  teaching  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind.  Keith  was  disqualified  on  this  tech- 
nical ground.  Governor  Johnson,  however,, 
extolled  Keith  as  a  man  of  probity,  fidelity 
and  executive  ability,  who  loyally  and  with 
the  utmost  integrity  had  labored  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  school.'  " 

Mr.  Keith's  long  experience  with  the  blind 
should  make  him  a  sympathetic  worker  in 
their  behalf. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


Two  interesting  publications  have  been  re- 
ceived from  France  by  this  magazine :  "Le 
Livre  de  l'Aveugle"  (The  Book  of  the  Blind), 
by  G.  Perouze,  a  professor  at  the  National 
Institute  and  Manager  of  the  Association 
Valentine  Hauy,  and  "La  Bibliotheque  des 
Aveugles"  (The  Library  for  the  Blind),  by 
Andre  Dreux,  archivist  paleographer,  a  vol- 
ume of  205  pages.  Both  of  these  books  were 
issued  by  the  Association  Valentin  Hauy  and 
are  extensively  and  beautifully  illustrated  with 
interesting  cuts  which  give  the  reader  an  ex- 
cellent idea  of  what  is  being  done  for  the 
blind  in  the  French  world  of  books. 

The  first  book  explains  with  great  detail 
and  clearness,  the  history  and  evolution  of  the 
Braille  system.  It  gives  an  explanation  of 
the  various  methods  of  producing  tactile  print 
and  also  the  reason  why  such  books  are  and 
must  be  so  expensive. 

The  second  work  is  a  history  of  the  Braille 
Library  in  Paris,  which  is  the  largest  collec- 
tion  of  books   of   its   kind   in   the   world.     In 


the  general  library  there  are  50,000  volumes 
and  in  the  musical  library  10,000.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  this  library  is  managed 
entirely  by  blind  librarians,  which  is  no  small 
task  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  addition 
to  the  usual  routine  involved  in  the  circula- 
tion of  such  books,  there  has  to  be  carried 
on  a  correspondence  with  over  3,000  people 
who  make  by  hand  copies  of  many  books  in 
Braille.  In  the  United  States  little  is  known 
about  the  wonderful  collections  of  hand 
made  Braille  books  which  are  to  be  found 
in  many  parts  of  Europe.  Many  generous- 
minded  women  throughout  Europe  make  as 
their  contribution  to  the  blind  this  transcrib- 
ing of  ink  print  books  into  raised  type  for 
touch  readers. 

These  two  volumes  should  prove  of  great 
value  to  the  cause  of  the  blind  and  it  is 
hoped  that  all  those  who  visit  Paris  after 
the  war  is  over,  will  make  an  effort  to  go  to 
the  interesting  institution  in  which  this  won- 
derful collection  of  literature  and  music  for 
the  blind   is  housed. 


REPORT    OF   THE     DEPARTMENTAL    COMMITTEE    ON 
WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 


THE 


Few  readers  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
realize  that  for  practically  a  century  every 
effort  in  behalf  of  the  blind  in  Great  Britain 
has  depended  upon  philanthropic  support. 

From  the  establishment  of  the  Liverpool 
Asylum  for  the  Blind  in  1791  until  1893  no 
financial  assistance  was  received  from  public 
funds.  In  that  year  the  Elementary  Educa- 
tion (Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  Act  was 
passed,  under  which  the  education  of  the  blind 
became  for  the  first  time  compulsory.  In 
terms  of  this  statute,  the  school  authorities 
were  made  responsible  for  the  provision  of 
suitable  elementary  education  for  blind  chil- 
dren up  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  prin- 
cipal aim  of  the  Education  Act  of  1893  was 
to  supply  education  in  some  useful  profession 
or  trade  which  would  enable  the  blind  to  earn 
their  livelihood  and  to  become  useful  citizens ; 
but  unfortunately  no  provision  was  made 
therein  for  the  completion  of  their  education 
and  industrial  training  after  the  age  of  sixteen. 

There  was  a  constant  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  friends  of  the  blind  to  secure  from  the 
British  government  some  provision  for  sec- 
ondary education.  The  subject  was  brought 
forward  in  Parliamentary  hearings,  but  no  ac- 
tion was  taken  until  1914  when  a  Departmental 
Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  was 
appointed  by  the  local  Government  Board  (the 
department  of  government  having  charge  of 
Public  Health,  Relief  of  the  Poor,  Registration 
of  Births  and  other  matters  of  local  govern- 
ment). This  Departmental  Committee  was 
clothed  with  governmental  authority  to  call 
witnesses  and  make  any  investigations  it  might 
desire  and  corresponds  with  commissions  ap- 
pointed by  the  United  States  Congress  to  in- 
vestigate any  matter  of  national  interest.  The 
Committee  was  comprised  of  the  following 
members:  W.  Hayes  Fisher,  M.  P.  (Chair- 
man), A.  A.  Allen,  M.  P.,  H.  W.  T.  Bowyear, 
Secretary  to  the  Charity  Commissioner, 
W.  R.  Davies,  Assistant  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Sir  A.  H.  Downes,  M.  D.,  H.  B. 
Grimsdale,  M.  B.,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  R.  S.  Meikle- 
john,  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  President  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Ben  Purse.  Sir  T.  J. 
Stafford,  T.  Stoddard,  Superintendent  Royal 
Glasgow  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  G.  J.  Wardle, 


M.  P.,  H.  C.  Warrilow,  Mrs.  Alice  Westlake 
and  PI.  J.  Wilson,  Secretary  to  Gardiner's 
Trust  for  the  Blind,  with  R.  B.  Cross,  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  as  Secretary. 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  commenting  on  the 
work  of  the  Committee  and  some  features 
of  their  report  in  an  interview  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  The  Observer,  said  : 

'The  International  Congress  of  the  Blind, 
which  was  held  in  London  shortly  before  the 
outbreak  of  war,  offered  the  opportunity  of 
obtaining  the  views  of  the  principal  workers 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  the  Col- 
onies, and  several  foreign  countries.  Members 
of  the  Committee  paid  visits  of  inspection  to 
the  foremost  establishments  for  the  care  of 
the  blind  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  short, 
the  inquiry  was  of  a  most  exhaustive  nature, 
and  covered  every  phase  of  the  industrial  and 
social  life  of  those  who,  from  infancy  to  old 
age,  are  compelled  to  live  in  the  dark." 

The  final  report,  as  issued  in  1917  and 
''Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by 
Command  of  His  Majesty,"  comprised  71  folio 
pages.  The  subject  matter  was  dealt  with 
under  the   following  captions : 

1.  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  1889. 

2.  Scope  of  the  Problem. 

3.  Age  of  Incidence  and  Causes. 

4.  Elementary  Education. 

5.  Professional  Training. 

6.  Industrial  Training. 

7.  Workshops. 

8.  Miscellaneous   Organizations. 

9.  The  Poor  Law. 

10.  The  Incapable. 

11.  Pensions. 

12.  Blinded  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 

13.  General  Conclusions  and  Summary  of 
Recommendations. 

In  reviewing  the  report  The  Beacon,  3.  mag- 
azine published  by  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,   says  : 

Perhaps  the  most  important  recommenda- 
tion made  by  the  Committee  is  the  one  which 
suggests  the  necessity  for  setting  up  a  "Cen- 
tral Authority."  At  least  we  may  say  with 
confidence  that  it  is  the  one  recommendation 
around  which  all  the  other  suggestions  are 
assembled. 
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Leading  up  to  this  view,  however,  we  are 
told  that  the   Committee  have 

"clearly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  blind  of  the  United  Kingdom 
calls  for  the  more  active  intervention  of  the 
State  to  secure  (1)  central  control,  organiza- 
tion and  assistance  for  the  existing  agencies 
of  voluntary  help,  which  could  be  utilized  with 
far  greater  effect  if  centrally  directed,  and 
(2)    additional  assistance   for  the  blind. 

"In  order,  therefore,  to  give  effect  to  such 
of  the  proposals  as  do  not  fall  naturally  with- 
in the  purview  of  any  of  the  existing  Gov- 
ernment departments,  e.  g.,  the  Education  de- 
partments or  the  Charity  Commission,  we 
recommend  that  a  special  department,  whose 
function  shall  be  the  general  care  and  super- 
vision of  the  blind,  shall  be  set  up  in  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  whenever  such  a  ministry 
is  created,  and  in  the  meantime  it  should  be 
set  up  in  the  Local  Government  Board." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  primary  func- 
tion of  this  new  department  is  briefly  but 
clearly  defined,  and  commencing  from  such 
a  basis  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
proper  care  and  protection  of  sightless  people 
is  likely  to  assume  a  definite  and  systematic 
form  of  organization.  This  recommendation, 
therefore,  must  be  read  in  conjunction  with 
paragraph  220  of  the  Report,  for  it  is  here 
that  a  strengthening  up  of  the  Ceneral  Con- 
trol will  derive  its  initiative  and  the  impetus 
essential  for  the  practical  work  it  presumes 
to  undertake. 

"We  are  of  opinion  that  the  administration 
of  the  new  department  should  be  carried  out 
under  the  immediate  guidance  of  a  strong  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  persons  associated  with 
the  pare  of  the  blind.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  should  be  the  Parlia- 
mentary Secretary  of  the  office  in  which  the 
new  department  is  established.  All  matters  of 
policy  should  be  referred  to  the  Committee. 
All  executive  functions  should  be  exercised  by 
the  department,  which  should  be  responsible  to 
Parliament  through  the  Parliamentary  head  of 
the  office." 

The  foregoing  considerations  are  of  im- 
mense importance,  but  they  are  rendered  even 
more   significant   by   the    following   phrase: 

"In  our  view,  however,  these  executive 
functions  should  be  exercised  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  as  accepted  by  the  Parliamentary 
Secretary." 

Obviously,  if  the  power  to  initiate  were 
-imply  vested  with  the  civil  servant  we 
should  not  be  likely  to  profit  appreciably  by 
this  new  creation,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the 


proviso  indicated  above  ought  to  protect  us 
from  what  would  otherwise  be  nothing  short 
of   a   calamity. 

The  paragraph  under   review   continues : 

"We  would  suggest  that  the  Committee  should 
consist  of  seven  members,  of  whom  the  Vice- 
Chairman  and  one  member  might  be  paid;  the 
Committee  should  include  a  representative  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
competent  to  the  Advisory  Committee  to  ap- 
point sub-committees,  either  for  general  or 
local  purposes.  On  these  committees  persons 
of  experience  in  the  management  of  institu- 
tions and  organizations  for  the  blind,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  blind  workpeople,  should  find 
a  place." 

The  findings  of  this  Committee  are  of  such? 
importance  that  we  are  printing  some  of  their 
recommendations    in    full. 

With  reference  to  the  Causes  of  Blindness 
the   Committee   recommends,  that : 

(a)  Steps  should  be  taken  to  assure  uni- 
form and  more  effectual  notification  of 
opthalmia   neonatorum. 

(b)  We  desire  to  draw  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  the  authorities  to  the  representations 
which  have  been  placed  before  the  Committee 
that  the  instructions  to  midwives  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  provide  more  ample  protec- 
tion against  opthalmia  neonatorum. 

(c)  Arrangements  should  be  made  to  se- 
cure immediate  treatment  of  all  cases  as  is 
provided  in  certain  large  towns,  e.  g.,  Liver- 
pool and  Birmingham,  at  the  present  time. 
Local  authorities  should  be  urged  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  grants  payable  under  the 
Maternity  and  Infant  Welfare  Scheme.  Hos- 
pital accommodation  should  be  provided 
wherever  it  is   deficient. 

(d)  Opthalmia  neonatorum  should  be 
made   compulsorily  notifiable  in   Scotland. 

(c)  The  provision  and  wearing  of  goggles 
in  dangerous  occupations  should  be  made  more 
widely  obligatory  than  it  is  at  present. 

(/)  It  would  be  desirable  that  more  pre- 
cise statistics  should  be  kept  of  the  amount 
of  blindness  due  to  mechanical  injury. 

In  dealing  with  Elementary  Education  the 
following    recommendations    were    made: 

(a)  The  attention  of  elementary  education 
authorities  should  be  drawn  to  the  imperative 
necessity  of  seeing  that  all  possible  steps  are 
taken  to  discover  the  aptitudes  of  blind  pupils. 

(b)  Residential  institutions  should  be  re- 
garded as  preferable  to  day  centres  for  the 
majority  of  young  children. 

(c)  The  employment  of  blind  teachers 
wherever  practicable  should  be  encouraged, 
and  the  salaries  of  blind  teachers  should  be 
on  an  equality  with  those  of  sighted  teachers. 

(d)  The  Committee  have  no  doubt  that 
the    Education    Departments    will    give    their 
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closest  attention  to  the  need  for  Braille  books 
which  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  is 
endeavoring   to   meet. 

(e)  The  education  authorities  should  take 
steps  to  increase  the  number  of  schools  or 
classes  for  the  separate  treatment  of  myopic 
and  partially  sighted  children. 

(/)  The  provision  of  a  system  of  public 
elementary  education  in  Ireland  should  be 
established  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

(g)  A  uniform  scheme  of  after-care 
should  be  initiated  in  the  elementary  educa- 
tional system,  and  we  recommend  that,  a  de- 
tailed register  should  be  made  of  all  the  chil- 
dren in  the  elementary  schools  and  that,  by 
means  of  paid  visitors,  the  elementary  educa- 
tion authorities  should  keep  in  touch  with  the 
children  leaving  elementary  schools,  until  they 
are  transferred  to  the  care  of  either  the  sec- 
ondary education  authority  or  some  recog- 
nized organization  for  the  blind.  The  Central 
Authority  should  work  out  details  of  this 
scheme  in  conjunction  with  the  Education 
Departments. 

(h)  We  recommend  for  consideration 
whether  the  education  of  blind  children  in 
institutions  in  Scotland  might  possibly  be  fa- 
cilitated if  it  were  made  a  charge  on  the 
Central  Education  Fund. 

When  considering  Professional  Training 
the   Committee   recommended  that: 

(a)  The  education  authorities  should  con- 
sider whether  the  provision  of  a  small  school 
for  blind  girls  would  not  be  an  advantage. 

(b)  The  attention  of  the  local  education 
authorities  should  be  directed  to  their  powers 
-under  Part  II.  of  the  Education  Act,  1902. 
Efforts  should  be  made  to  secure  that  scholar- 
ships and  other  forms  of  assistance  from 
charitable  funds  should  be  more  widely 
"known. 

(c)  The  Government  should  consider  the 
desirability  of  increasing  the  facilities  for  the 
"higher  education  and  professional  training  of 
"blind  persons,  and  of  extending  the  grants 
payable  in  respect  of  pupils  undergoing  pro- 
fessional training;  and  the  Central  Authority 
should  endeavor  to  secure  financial  assistance 
for  persons  embarking  on  professional  careers. 

(d)  Wherever  possible  pianoforte  playing 
should  be  combined  with  pianoforte  tuning. 

(e)  With  regard  to  tuning  and  repairing, 
it  is  imperative  that  one  uniform  standard 
should  be  set  up. 

(/)  The  possibility  of  adopting  business 
callings  should  receive  more  consideration. 
Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  case 
of  persons  losing  their  sight  in  adult  life. 
With  proper  encouragement  and  scientific 
training  it  may  be  possible  to  equip  them  to 
resume  their  previous  vocations.  The  Centr.il 
Authority  should  consider  the  best  machinery 
for  discovering  such  cases  and  providing 
proper  treatment  therefor. 

(g)     The   position    of    blind    typists    should 


receive  the  careful  attention  of  the  Central 
Authority.  A  uniform  standard  of  efficiency 
should  be  established.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
a  limited  number  of  blind  typists  might  be 
employed  in  Government  and  other  large 
offices. 

(h)  The  profession  of  massage  offers 
scope  for  remunerative  employment,  provided 
always  that  the  greatest  care  is  exercised  in 
selecting  the  persons  to  be  trained  for  this 
career. 

(i)  The  attention  of  local  education  au- 
thorities should  be  drawn  to  the  desirability 
of   employing  blind  tuners    for   school  pianos. 

The  recommendations  under  Industrial 
Training  were  as   follows  : 

(a)  The  trades  at  present  taught  in  this 
country  appear  to  be  the  most  satisfactory,  but 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  possibility  of 
developing  the  bedding  and  upholstery  busi- 
ness. 

(b)  The  period  of  training  required  may 
be  taken  on  the  average  as  four  years  after 
the  age  of  16. 

The  age  limit  within  which  training  may 
begin  with  advantage  is  probably  50  years. 

(c)  We  think  that  special  arrangements 
should  be  made  through  the  Central  Authority 
to  secure  grants  for  persons  going  blind  in 
later  life  who  are  frequently  reduced  to 
serious  straits  while  undergoing  the  period  of 
training. 

(d)  We  consider  that  the  Education  De- 
partments in  consultation  with  the  Central 
Authority  should  co-ordinate  the  schemes  of 
industrial  training  for  the  blind  throughout 
the   country. 

(e)  The  training  institutions  should  be  m 
close  touch  with  the  workshops  in  order  that 
the  methods  of  training  may  be  based  upon 
the  actual  methods  in  operation  in  the  work- 
shops. The  necessary  steps  can  be  taken,  no 
doubt  without  difficulty,  to  secure  that  young 
pupils  are  kept  apart  from  the  journeymen 
wage  earners. 

(/)  When  pupils  come  from  the  elemen- 
tary schools  to  the  training  institutions,  their 
after-care  should  normally  be  transferred  to 
the  institution,  and  it  should  be  the  duty  of 
the  institution  to  see  that  the  pupil  is  placed 
in  suitable  employment  and  that  he  is  duly 
passed  on  to  the  after-care  organization  in  the 
area  where  he  works. 

(g)  We  are  of  opinion  that  blind  instruc- 
tors might  be  more  generally  used  in  indus- 
trial training. 

Regarding  Workshops  the  Committee  rec- 
ommended : 

(a)  The  existing  accommodation  should 
be  at  least  doubled,  and  in  the  first  instance 
this  provision  might  be  effected  by  the  ex- 
tension of  existing  workshops.  As  the  exist- 
ing institutions  are  not  financially  in  a  posi- 
tion   to    meet    the    expenditure    involved,    we 
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have  recommended  that  the  Government 
should  place  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Central  Authority  for  this  purpose. 

In  Ireland  it  is  necessary  that  workshops 
should  be  established  where  blind  workers  can 
live  the  life  of  the  ordinary  wage-earning 
journeyman. 

(b)  The  Central  Authority  should  make 
arrangements  with  the  spending  departments 
of  the  Government  to  secure  that  in  certain 
contracts  blind  institutions  are  given  the 
preference. 

It  is  necessary  that  inspection  and  standard- 
ization of  production  must  follow.  It  would 
be  a  great  advantage  if  a  uniform  system  of 
keeping  accounts  were  generally  adopted. 
Special  attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
possibility  of  establishing  systems  of  co- 
operative buying  of  raw  material  and  selling 
of  product,  which  we  are  satisfied  would 
materially  assist  the  institutions  for  the  blind. 

(c)  The  Central  Authority  should  take 
steps  to  eliminate  the  unnecessary  competition 
between  existing  institutions  by  securing  the 
amalgamation  or  affiliation  of  the  small  work- 
shops to  the  larger  institutions.  For  this 
purpose  we  consider  that  a  system  of  certifi- 
cation might  be  introduced  and  a  register 
maintained  whereby  the  Ceneral  Authority 
might  indicate  to  the  public  the  institutions 
and  organizations  which  are  co-operating  in  the 
systematic  care  of  the  blind.  By  this  means 
public  charity  would  be  diverted  to  those 
bodies  which  operate  on  the  lines  laid  down 
by  the  Central  Authority. 

(d)  The  Central  Authority  should  also 
have  funds  at  its  disposal  to  make  grants  for 
the  assistance  of  the  certified  institutions  and 
organizations ;  and,  in  making  such  grants, 
should  take  steps  to  establish  schemes  where- 
by a  minimum  wage  would  be  secured. 

(e)  Special  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  amalgamation  of  workshops  in  London. 

(/)  An  effort  should  be  made  to  classify 
work  and  workers  so  as  to  secure  that  suit- 
able contracts  are  placed  in  shops  where  the 
workers  have  special  adaptability  for  the  par- 
ticular class  of  work  to  be  done.  The  affilia- 
tion of  workshops  as  suggested  in  (c)  above 
would  facilitate'  this. 

(g)  The  care  of  persons  working  at  home 
should  receive  the  careful  attention  of  the 
Central  Authority.  It  is  imperative  that  such 
persons  should  be  visited  and  assisted  in  the 
purchase  of  materials  and  the  marketing  of 
their  goods,  and  it  will  be  for  the  Central 
Authority  to  determine  upon  a  systematic 
scheme  on  these  lines,  to  be  carried  out  either 
by  the  large  institutions  or  by  the  other  or- 
ganizations for  the  outdoor  blind,  or  by  both, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  local  circum- 
stances.     In    this    connection    the    scheme    set 


on    foot    by    the    National    Institute    will,    no 
doubt,  be  of  great  value. 

(h)  The  Central  Authority  should  direct 
particular  attention  to  the  employment  of 
blind  women. 

The  Committee  made  the  following  observa- 
tion in  regard  to  Blinded  Soldiers  and  Sailors : 

It  remains  for  the  Committee  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  inquiry  which  they  made  into 
the  care  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  blinded  in 
the  war.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  men  are 
very  adequately  provided  for  at  St.  Dunstan's 
Hostel,  and  that  active  steps  are  taken  by  the 
National  Institute  of  the  Blind  to  secure  their 
future  welfare  after  they  leave  the  Hostel. 
The  Committee  feels  that  the  steps,  taken  to 
ensure  the  welfare. "of  the  blinded  soldiers  and 
sailors  merits  the  greatest  confidence  and  ap- 
probation. 

In  conclusion  the  Committee  says : 

These  are  the  conclusions  to  which  we,  have 
come  and  the  recommendations  which  we  make 
after  careful  examination,  spread  over  three 
years,  of  the  problem  of  dealing  with  the 
blind. 

We  want  to  impress  upon  the  country  the 
extremely  hopeful  nature  of  this  problem.  It 
will  be  observed  that  whereas  in  England  and 
Wales  one  in  1,285  were  reported:  as  blind  in 
1901,  the  last  census  return  shows  this  num- 
ber to  be  reduced  to  one  in  1,370. 

We  are  convinced  that  if  our  recommenda- 
tions are  adopted,  the  proportion  of  the  blind 
to  the  population  will  be  gradually  and  per- 
manently reduced.  We  might  well  hope  that 
each  decade  woulcl  see  a  diminution  in  the 
numbers  both  of  those  who  are  blind  from 
birth  and  those  who  are  blind  from  accident, 
if  effect  is  given  by  the  State  and  by  all  con- 
cerned to  the  recommendations  which  we 
have  submitted. 

Now  that  our  investigations  have  shown 
that  by  a  reasonable  expenditure  of  money 
and  by  well-directed  effort  we  can  greatly  re- 
duce the  numbers  of  the  blind,  and  at  the 
same  time  materially  improve  the  condition  of 
those  whose  sight  we  cannot  restore,  we  ought 
not,  as  a  nation,  to  rest  content  until  at  least 
we  have  set  an  example  to  all  other  nations. 

A  great  nation  ought  undoubtedly  to  direct 
a  portion  of  its  resources  towards  the  adop- 
tion of  wise  measures  for  the  relief  of  the 
weak  and  suffering  members  amongst  its  citi- 
zens. Tn  years  to  come  it  should  be  part  of 
Great  Britain's  pride  that  in  these  Islands  can 
be  studied  the  best  methods  for  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness  and  the  best  treatment  of 
those  whose  blindness  cannot  by  any  human 
knowledge  or  resource  be  averted. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


DELAWARE 
Commission  for  the  Blind 
The  new  factory  building  has  been  com- 
pleted and  is  a  splendid  improvement  to  the 
Blind-Shop.  It  is  light  and  airy,  well  heated 
and  is  greatly  appreciated  by  the  blind  work- 
ers. A  garage  has  been  added  and  the  Ford 
delivery  car  is  operated  by  a  High  School  boy 
after  school  hours.  There  are  eleven  blind 
workers  in  residence  in  the  shop,  four  day 
workers,  and  two  men  and  two  women  work- 
ing at  their  homes  on  the  work  of  the  shop, 
a  total  of  nineteen  active  blind  workers.  Of 
these  five  started  into  work  in  1917.  Two 
colored  men  have  been  adhiitted,  one  from 
Wilmington,  and  one  from  Sussex  county, 
and  we  now  have  a  child  13  years  old 
who  besides  being  blind  is  paralyzed  in  one 
leg  and  too  helpless  to  be  admitted  to  a  school 
for  the  blind.  We  have  brought  this  boy  to 
the  shop  and  put  him  under  the  care  of  a 
graduate  of  the  school  for  the  blind  at  Over- 
brook,  who  is  giving  him  the  rudiments  of 
an  education,  the  first  he  has  ever  received. — 
(From  1917  Report.) 

DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA 

Library  of  Congress — Reading  Room  for  the 

Blind 

harriet  l.    stone,   correspondent 

Last  July,  Miss  Agnes  H.  Campbell,  gradu- 
ate of  Wellesley,  1917,  was  appointed  assistant 
in  the  Reading  Room  for  the  Blind.  Since 
1914,  Miss  Campbell  has  been  interested  in  the 
work  for  the  blind,  and  spent  her  summers  do- 
ing practical  work  among  the  sightless. 

Members  of  the  Serbian  Commission,  re- 
cently in  Washington,  were  interested  visitors 
in  the  Room  for  the  Blind.  Of  the  thousands 
of  enlisted  men  streaming  through  Washing- 
ton en  route  to  camps  or  an  "American  port," 
many  have  visited  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  inquired  concerning  methods  of  reading 
for  persons  without  sight. 

New  books  in  all  types  have  been  added  to 
the  collection;  among  them  popular  war 
books,  fiction,  works  on  anatomy,  medicine, 
faradism  and  law. 

Two     interesting     lectures     announced     for 


March  are  by  Congressman  C.  B.  Timberlake 
of  Colorado,  on  "My  Trip  Through  the 
Trenches,"  and  a  talk  on  Flying,  by  Col. 
Charles  H.  Lee,  of  the  British  Aviation  Mis- 
sion. Col.  Lee  has  for  several  weeks  been 
making  daily  flights  over  Washington.  One 
of  his  recent  passengers  was  Congressman 
Thomas  B.  Schall  (blind)  of  Minnesota,  who 
will  introduce  Col.  Lee  when  he  addresses  his 
blind  audience.  Mr.  Schall  reports  the  air 
trip  his  happiest  experience  since  becoming 
blind. 

A  baritone  and  a  harpist  from  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company  of  New  York  have 
given  recitals.  Various  soloists  from  the  U. 
S.  Marine  Band  have  contributed  charming 
musical  evenings.  Artists  have  presented  the 
folk  songs  of  France,  Russia,  Greece,  Ireland 
and  Scotland.  "Endymion,"  by  Liza  Lehman 
was  sung  by  the  Rubinstein  Club. 

Under  escort  of  a  lecturer,  blind  readers 
have  inspected  the  decorations  of  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

According  to  custom,  hot  house  flowers  are 
supplied  for  the  entertainments  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  these  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  blind  guests. 

KENTUCKY 
School  for  the  Blind 

No  Red  Cross  auxiliary,  sewing  circle  or 
any  war  service  organization  has  more  en- 
thusiastic workers  than  the  Kentucky  School 
for  the  Blind,  according  to  Miss  Susan  B. 
Merwin,  superintendent,  who  says  that  the 
children  of  all  ages  at  the  institution  are  al- 
most constantly  sewing  or  knitting  articles  for 
our  soldiers  and  sailors,  army  nurses  and  hos- 
pital attendants.  They  have  been  carried  away 
by  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and  all  their  spare 
time  is  devoted  to  Red  Cross  work.  One  blind 
boy,  Miss  Merwin  says,  had  to  have  his  knit- 
ting taken  from  him  to  keep  him  literally  from 
"working  himself  to  death." 

"Why,  Miss  Merwin,"  he  said  plaintively, 
when  deprived  of  his  wool  and  needles,  "it's 
the  last  thing  I  think  about  when  I  go  to  bed 
and  the  first  thing  I  think  about  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

Vivid  descriptions  of  conditions  "over  there," 
stories  from  France  and  Belgium  and  talks 
by  Red  Cross  representatives  and  the  children's 
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teachers  have  fired  the  blind  children  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  one  result  was  a  play  written 
jointly  by  members  of  a  language  class  whose 
ages  averaged  about  12  years.  The  play  was 
written  as  a  class  exercise  and  was  presented 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  M.  Blye  Allan,  one 
of  the  teachers.  The  play  was  called  "Christ- 
mas in  a  Red  Cross  Hospital,"  an  indication 
of  the  trend  of  the  children's  thoughts. 

Briefly,  the  play's  story  was  as  follows  :  Two 
French  soldiers  in  a  Red  Cross  hospital,  in  a 
Belgian  town,  two  days  before  Christmas  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  having  an  "American  Christ- 
mas" for  their  American  nurses  and  doctors, 
and  enlist  the  aid  of  "Private  Brown,"  an 
American  soldier.  On  his  way  to  the  hospital 
Brown  finds  two  destitute  Belgian  children 
asleep  in  a  doorway.  He  takes  them  to  the 
hospital,  where  the  occasion  is  turned  into  a 
celebration  for  the  children.  While  the  chil- 
dren sleep  the  French  soldiers  carve  out  toys 
for  their  little  guests,  and  then  "Christmas 
Spirit"  appears  and  changes  the  crude  wood- 
en playthings  into  more  beautiful  things.  When 
they  awake  an  American  Santa  Claus  pays 
them  a  visit  and  brings  a  letter  with  a  box  of 
knitted  things  from  the  Kentucky  School  for 
the  Blind  for  the  kind-hearted  French  soldiers. 

Incidental  music  for  the  appearance  of 
"Christmas  Spirit"  was  composed  and  played 
by  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  class,  Luster  McFar- 
land. —  (From  Courier-Journal,  Louisville,  Ky., 
Jan.  7,  1918.) 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans 
co-education  of  the  blind  and  the  seeing 

On  January  3rd  the  Orleans  parish  school 
board  made  provision  for  the  teaching  of  the 
blind  in  the  New  Orleans  parish  schools  and 
on  February  4th  a  class  was  opened  in  the 
Normal  School  building  under  the  direction  of 
Miss   Sadie  Jacobs. 

Miss  Jacobs  is  a  graduate  of  the  Louisiana 
School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Illinois  School 
for  the  Blind.  After  receiving  her  diploma 
from  the  latter  school,  she  took  a  two-year 
normal  course.  For  the  past  four  years  Miss 
Jacobs  has  been  giving  her  services  to  the 
blind  inmates  of  the  Touro  Shakespeare  Alms- 
house, and  to  individual  home  teaching  of  the 
New  Orleans  blind. 


MINNESOTA 

a i  i  nneapolis 

Society  for  the  Blind 

edith  h.  marsh,  correspondent 

The  third  semi-annual  exhibit  and  sale  of 
blind-made  articles  was  held  at  L.  S.  Donald- 
son's Department  Store  during  the  week  of 
November  12th.  There  were  four  or  live 
workers  demonstrating  each  day  and  a  group 
of  young  blind  musicians  gave  patriotic  con- 
certs during  the  afternoons.  We  made  many 
more,  though  smaller,  sales  than  we  did  be- 
fore, doing  a  total  business  of  $700.00  Thirty- 
five  workers  were  represented,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  business  was  done  by  15.  During 
14  months  we  have  sold  $2000.00  worth  of 
articles    for   the   blind   home-workers. 

The  Red  Cross  Circle,  organized  in  August, 
meets  every  week  at  headquarters.  The  twelve 
blind  members,  with  several  seeing  friends, 
knit  sweaters,  socks,  mufflers  and  wristlets, 
sew  up  machine-knit  sweaters  and  hem  nap- 
kins, tray  cloths  and  towels  for  hospital  use. 

The  Progress  Club,  with  an  active  member- 
ship of  18  young  blind  men  and  women  and 
an  associate  membership  of  seeing  people, 
meets  monthly  for  an  informal  program.  The 
idea  is  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  vital  move- 
ments of  the  day.  At  the  January  meeting 
prominent  representatives  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  told  of  the  war  work  of 
their  respective  organizations. 

Our  newly  established  ticket  bureau  affords 
enjoyment  to  a  large  number  of  blind  friends. 

MARYLAND 

Workshop  for  the  Blind 
minnie  e.  hicks,  correspondent 
Under  the  direction  of  Campaign  Manager 
Bert  Wells,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  an  active  cam- 
paign was  recently  conducted  in  Baltimore 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  fund  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  Mary- 
land Workshop  for  the  Blind.  Eighteen 
"teams"  were  organized,  having  as  their  cap- 
tains men  prominent  in  the  business  circles 
of  the  city  and  in  the  work  for  the  blind. 
Reinforced  by  the  press,  through  which  the 
campaign  was  each  day  given  wide  publicity, 
the  captain  of  each  team,  with  from  six  to 
twelve  helpers  of  his  own  selection,  canvassed 
the  territory  assigned  to  him.  Several  times 
during  the  week  of  the  campaign,  luncheons 
were  held  at  one  of  the  city's  largest  hotels, 
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where  the  workers  met  to  report  progress  and 
discuss  new  measures.  Under  the  inspiration 
that  comes  with  concerted  activity  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  worthy  cause,  the  teams  vied  with 
one  another  in  earnestness  and  zeal;  and  in 
spite  of  the  constant  demand  of  the  present 
day  upon  both  sympathy  and  purse — or,  pos- 
sibly, because  that  very  demand  is  making  us 
more  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  others — the 
citizens  of  Baltimore  responded  readily  and 
generously    to    the    appeal. 

At  the  last  campaign  luncheon,  reports 
showed  the  fund  to  have  reached  eighty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  the  remaining  twenty  thou- 
sand was  assumed  by  the  Maryland  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  Representa- 
tives of  this  Association  are  now  at  work  in 
the  larger  towns  of  the  state,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  required  sum  will  soon  be 
in   hand. 

The  purposes  for  which  the  fund  is  to  be 
expended  are,  in  brief,  as  follows : 

To  pay  present  debt   ($6,000). 

To  equip  the  workshop  with  additional  ma- 
chinery necessary  to  employ  a  waiting  list  of 
more  than  one  hundred  blind,  and  to  provide 
for  possible  blinded  soldiers,  and  to  remodel 
building  to  admit  same. 

To  provide  additional  teachers  and  to  in- 
crease  salaries. 

To  meet  increased  general  operating  ex- 
penses. 

To  extend  the  Home-Teaching  Department. 

To  provide  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  increase 
in  remuneration  for  future  two  hundred  and 
fifty  employes  (now  averaging  only  four  dol- 
lars per  week). 

The  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  es- 
tablished about  ten  years  ago,  now  employs 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  blind  men  and 
women  continuously.  Many  of  them  make 
brooms.  Men  engaged  in  this  work  are,  as  a 
rule,  self-supporting.  Many  make  fair  wages 
at  caning  chairs.  Others  make  mattresses  and 
mops,  weave  hammocks,  etc.  Others  are 
taught  to  tune  and  repair  pianos,  and  go  out 
from  the  workshop  to  all  parts  of  the  city. 
The  industries  also  include  the  weaving  of 
rugs  and  other  articles,  basketry,  knitting,  cro- 
cheting, sewing,  and  fancy-work.  Men  and 
women  are  trained  as  telephone  operators,  and 
many  are  now  being  employed  with  credit 
to  themselves  and  satisfaction  to  their  em- 
ployers. 


When  helpless  blind  people  are  put  to  work, 
they  are  given  a  guaranteed  minimum  wage 
of  three  dollars  per  week,  plus  their  earnings 
of  from  one  to  three  dollars.  This  is  entirely 
inadequate  for  a  person  aiming  at  self-sup- 
port. The  cost  of  operating  the  workshop  has 
increased  steadily,  and  machinery  and  stock 
have   advanced   in   price. 

Some  of  the  money  realized  from  the  cam- 
paign has  already  been  applied  to  augment  the 
salaries  of  both  workers  and  instructors,  and 
the  other  plans  above  outlined  are  rapidly  be- 
ing pushed  towards  execution.  The  good  re- 
sults of  the  campaign,  however,  are  not  lim- 
ited to  material  benefit.  It  has  accomplished, 
we  believe,  something  of  even  greater  moment, 
in  bringing  the  work  for  the  blind  so  definitely 
before  the  sighted  public.  It  seems  not  too 
sanguine  to  predict  that,  by  the  time  the  last 
dollar  of  the  hundred  thousand  has  been  gath- 
ered in,  thousands  of  men  and  women 
throughout  the  state  will  have  heard  for  the 
first  time  that  there  are  educated,  self-sup- 
porting blind  persons  taking  their  part  in  the 
life  of  the  world,  and  who  will  hereafter  be 
willing  to  give  to  those  working  against  the 
handicap  of  blindness,  not  simply  the  helping 
dollars,  but  the  far  more  important  helping 
hand. 

MONTANA 

School  for  the  Blind 

martha  russell,  correspondent 

Soon  after  the  Halifax  disaster,  the  request 
came  to  us  for  aid  for  those  who  lost  their 
sight.  As  our  school  is  small,  our  contribution 
would  not  be  large  if  contributed  by  the  pupils. 
So  they  decided  to  deny  themselves  some 
amusement  or  pleasure  and  take  the  money 
from  the  Amusement  Fund  which  is  kept  up 
by  donations  and  sale  of  articles  made.  A 
vote  was  taken  among  the  pupils  and  five  dol- 
lars voted  from  the  Fund.  This  with  some 
from  the  teachers  was  forwarded  direct  to 
the  school  at  Halifax. 

NEW  YORK 
State  School  for  the  Blind 
The  usual  festivities  with  which  the  pupils 
of  this  institution  are  entertained  on  Hallo- 
ween night  were  abandoned  in  1917  and  re- 
placed by  something  of  a  totally  different 
character.  The  students  presented  a  pageant 
or  mask  entitled  the  "Drawing  of  the  Sword." 
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This  little  play  was  published  shortly  after 
the  entrance  of  America  into  the  war.  It  is 
designed  not  only  to  stir  up  patriotism  in  the 
hearts  of  all  Americans,  but  also  to  justify 
our  resentment  against  Germany.  It  portrays 
with  most  vivid  and  touching  language  the 
terrible  state  of  misery  and  destitution  the 
people  of  the  smaller  European  countries 
have  been  reduced  to. 

The  pupils  of  the  school  labored  with  per- 
sistence and  energy  to  render  their  lines  ap- 
pealing and  effective.  The  teachers  sacrificed 
most  of  their  spare  time  in  preparing  the 
costumes,  and  strove  with  zeal  and  patience  to 
eliminate  as  far  as  possible  all  awkwardness 
of  motion  on  the  stage.  The  people  of  Batavia 
were  invited  to  witness  the  mask  by  paying  a 
small  admission.  There  was  a  large  crowd 
of   outsiders  present   on   the  appointed   night. 

Three  girls  dressed  as  goddesses  and  per- 
sonifying liberty,  truth  and  justice  occupied  the 
center  of  the  stage.  Each  warring  nation  en- 
tered one  after  another  and  each  in  turn  pro- 
claimed why  it  had  unsheathed  the  sword,  and 
sought  to  justify  itself  for  so  doing.  Each  na- 
tion as  it  came  in  was  accompanied  by  its  own 
national  music.  At  length  when  all  the  allied 
nations  were  gathered  around  the  dias  of  the 
three  goddesses  and  were  mourning  over  the 
gloomy  prospect  of  the  conflict,  the  strains 
of  "Hail,  Columbia"  suddenly  broke  forth 
from  the  orchestra  with  a  ringing  message  of 
cheer  and  encouragement.  Then  America, 
represented  by  a  girl  and  attired  like  the  god- 
dess of  liberty,  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
heralded  by  a  big  American  flag  and  Red 
Cross  nurses,  and  followed  by  two  troops  of 
American  soldiers. 

They  were  greeted  by  a  hail  of  welcome 
from  the  allied  nations  and  by  a  wild  burst 
of  applause  from  the  audience.  After  Amer- 
ica had  returned  the  salute,  the  tableau  sang 
the  national  hymns  of  the  different  countries 
represented. 

The  spectators  manifested  great  enthusiasm 
over  the  mask,  and  many  urged  that  it  should 
be  repeated  in  an  auditorium  nearer  to  the 
heart  of  the  town.  Everybody  was  animated 
with  a  patriotic  spirit.  The  proceeds  were 
turned  over  to  the  Local  Red  Cross  chapter. 
The  pageant  was  again  presented  in  our 
chapel  on  December  seventh  under  the  aus- 
pices and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 


to  be  used  in  their  work  at  the  training  camps. 
Although  persistent  labor  and  hard  effort  were 
required  to  make  the  mask  such  a  success, 
every  one  who  participated  in  it  or  assisted 
in  its  preparation,  felt  amply  repaid  by  the 
effect  produced  upon  those  who  witnessed   it. 

The  Young  Men's  Literary  Society  of  this 
school  gave  a  minstrel  show  on  December 
fourteenth.  The  program  was  so  arranged  by 
a  delightful  mingling  of  songs  and  comical 
sketches  that  all  danger  of  monotony  was 
avoided.  The  latest  popular  songs  were  ren- 
dered by  soloists,  by  the  quartet  and  chorus. 
As  the  night  was  very  stormy  and  there  were 
several  other  attractions  in  the  city,  few  peo- 
ple from  outside  attended.  However,  the 
pupils  and  faculty  of  the  institution  formed 
a  very  enthusiastic  audience,  and  every  one 
seemed  to  feel  that  he  had  passed  two  hours 
of  keen  and  wholesome  enjoyment.  The 
members  of  the  society  managed  the  show 
almost  entirely  alone,  although  the  instructor 
in  elocution  and  one  or  two  other  teachers 
contributed  their  valuable  help. 

There  were  two  new  teachers  secured  this 
year.  Miss  Van  Dusen,  of  Newark,  N.  Y., 
filled  the  vacancy  as  teacher  of  domestic 
science,  while  Mr.  Hint,  a  graduate  of  Ro- 
chester University,  assumed  charge  of  the 
literary  department. 

Institute  for  the  Blind 
e.  m.  van  cleve,  correspondent 

Pupils  of  the  New  York  Institute  have  taken 
great  interest  in  relief  measures  and  in  the 
Liberty  Loan  Campaign.  Several  of  the 
pupils  have  themselves  purchased  $50  bonds 
and  contributions  have  been  regularly  made 
to  the  Children  of  America's  Army  of  Relief 
for  the  suffering  children  of  Poland,  Belgium, 
Armenia  and  Syria,  and  especially  to  the  fund 
for  relief  of  the  blinded  in  Halifax.  The  con- 
tributions have  represented  in  some  cases  real 
sacrifice  and  in  some  cases  the  earnings  of  the 
pupils. 

A  chapter  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  has  been 
established  by  the  pupils  of  the  New  York  In- 
stitute. For  months  the  girls  have  been  de- 
voting their  spare  time  and  most  of  their 
manual  training  periods  to  knitting.  A  Chap- 
ter of  the  senior  Red  Cross  has  existed  among 
the  lady  teachers  for  a  year. 

Christmas  was  celebrated  this  year  before 
the    dismissal    for    the   holidays    by   the   usual 
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Christmas  Entertainment  with  distribution  of 
gifts  for  the  little  children  and  a  box  of  candy 
for  all.  The  sweets  this  year,  on  account  of 
the  shortness  of  sugar,  were  of  the  kind  which 
requires  only  a  small  quantity  of  that  rare 
commodity.  The  entertainment  was  largely 
attended  by  the  parents  and  friends  of  the 
pupils. 

New  York's  desperate  coal  shortage  was 
felt  by  the  Institute  and  an  extension  of  the 
Christmas  vacation  by  one  week  was  neces- 
sary because  of  lack  of  fuel. 

Touched  by  the  stories  of  the  Halifax  situ- 
ation, pupils  of  the  school  approached  the 
Principal  and  suggested  that  if  the  Halifax 
School  were  willing  to  loan  some  of  its  pupils 
they  would  find  a  warm  welcome  at  the  New 
York  School.  This  suggestion  took  the  form 
of  a  letter  from  the  pupils  which  was  duly 
forwarded  to  Sir  Frederick  Fraser. 

Association  for  the  Blind 
dr.  finley  re-elected  president 
Dr.  John  H.  Finley  has  long  been  a  firm 
-friend  of  work  for  the  blind  and  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, serving  as  its  President  from  May, 
1910,  to  June,  1915,  when  he  resigned  in  order 
to  become  a  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  In  June,  1917,  he 
was  re-elected  as  President  to  succeed  the  late 
Joseph  H.  Choate. 

NEW    YORK    CITY    ADVISORY    COMMITTEE    ON 
DIFFICULT    BLIND    CASES. 

In  October  the  Association  called  a  con- 
ference to  discuss  the  problem  of  the  blind 
man  who,  because  of  age,  physical  or  mental 
incapacity,  is  not  able  to  earn  a  living  wage. 
Representatives  of  the  following  co-operating 
organizations  were  present: 

The  New  York  A.  I.  C.  P. 

The    New    York   Charitable   Organization. 

The  United  Hebrew  Charities. 

The  Hebrew  Association   for  the  Blind. 

The  Ziegler  Magazine. 

The  Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind. 

The  Brooklyn  Association  for  Improving 
the   Condition   of  the  Poor. 

The  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind. 

The   New   York   Association    for   the   Blind. 


In  addition,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Holmes,  Presi- 
dent of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.,  and  Superintendent 
of  Training  and  Employment  for  Men  for  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind,  also 
attended  to  give  the  benefit  of  his  experience. 

This  meeting  culminated  in  the  formation  of 
the  above-named  Committee  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  organizations  men- 
tioned, which  is  to  deal  with  certain  cases  by 
co-operative  effort,  the  meefings  to  be  held  at 
the  Lighthouse  with  Mr.  W.  I.  Scandlin  as 
Chairman. 

GIFT    OF    ORGAN. 

In  response  to  a  plea  made  by  our  Secretary 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  1916  the  Association 
has  been  presented  with  a  small  but  beautiful 
pipe  organ,  with  electric  motor,  given  in 
memory  of  Elizabeth  Babbitt  by  her  grand- 
daughter. This  instrument  has  already  given 
much  pleasure  to  the  blind  connected  with 
the  Lighthouse,  and  it  is  hoped  that  organ 
recitals  will  become  a  regular  feature. 

N.  Y.  City  Public  Library 

LUCILLE    GOLDTHWAITE,    CORRESPONDENT 

In  this  year  of  the  adoption  of  Revised 
Braille,  grade  one  and  a  half,  it  is  perhaps  of 
some  interest  to  know  that  The  New  York 
Public  Library,  out  of  a  circulation  of  31,875 
for  the  year  1917,  sent  out  9,294  books  and 
magazines  embossed  in  the  Revised  Braille, 
grade  two.  The  circulation  of  this  amount 
of  material  in  grade  two,  the  output  of  the 
English  presses,  indicates  that  Revised  Braille 
in  its  simpler  form  will  find  a  considerable 
element  of  the  reading  public  ready  to  receive 
it.  Among  the  1032  readers  who  used  the 
library  during  the  year  were  200  who  applied 
from  beyond  the  usual  limit  of  circulation  for 
supplementary  reading  matter  and  these,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  were  applicants  for  ma- 
terial in  Revised  Braille,  grade  two. 

The  circulation  of  books  and  magazines  in 
New  York  Point  equalled  9315.  The  circula- 
tion of  music  scores,  not  included  in  the  above 
figures,  amounted  to  1350  in  Point  and  906  in 
Braille. 

The  world's  deepening  concern  over  the  sub- 
ject of  blindness  is  reflected  daily  in  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  to  the  Library  for  the  Blind 
which  is  located  in  the  central  building,  and 
in  the  serious  attitude  of  these  visitors  toward 
the  work. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 
School  for  the  Blind 

The  cornerstone  of  the  new  building  for  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind  in  process  of  erec- 
tion southwest  of  Raleigh  was  laid  December 
3rd  with  rites  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  North 
Carolina  Masons  in  the  presence  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  school  and  a  number  of  towns- 
people. Threatening  weather  prevented  a  large 
attendance,  but  Judge  R.  H.  Sykes,  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  as  orator  of  the  occasion, 
had  an  interested  audience. 

Present  for  the  ceremonies  were  two  ladies 
who,  as  little  girls  in  1848,  witnessed  the  rites 
attendant  upon  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone 
of  the  main  building  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  school.  Superintendent  John  E.  Ray, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonials,  expressed 
the  gratitude  of  the  institution  and  its  friends 
to  the  Masons  for  their  assistance  and  de- 
clared that  part  of  his  dream  for  a  new  State 
institution  on  the  cottage  system  had  been 
realized  with  the  first  steps  in  the  construction 
of  these  new  buildings. 

All  around  the  crowd  which  stood  to  wit- 
ness the  laying  of  the  stone  were  evidences 
of  active  building  operations,  with  workmen, 
newly  broken  ground,  felled  trees  and  build- 
ing material  everywhere.  The  work  will  be 
pushed  to  completion  that  the  next  session 
-will  find  the  students  in  new  and  roomy  quar- 
ters, where  there  will  be  plenty  of  fresh  coun- 
try air,  lots  of  trees,  room  for  recreation  and 
above  all,  safety  from  fire. 

Music  by  the  band  of  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind  and  songs  by  the  students  of  the 
•school  featured  the  program.  With  all  the 
•ceremonies  of  the  Grand  Lodge  and  with  the 
"building  turned  over  to  the  lodge  for  the  event 
by  Col.  Joseph  E.  Pogue,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  all  the  preliminary 
rites  gone  through  with,  the  cornerstone  was 
lowered  into  place  with  grand  lodge  honors, 
after  there  had  been  placed  in  the  receptacle 
for  the  purpose  a  copper  box  containing  many 
articles. 

Then  followed  the  squaring,  the  leveling 
and  the  plumbing  of  the  stone  with  respective 
reports  to  the  grand  master  that  the  crafts- 
men had  performed  their  duties ;  and  the  pour- 
ing upon  the  stone  of  the  corn  of  nourishment, 
the  wine  of  refreshment  and  the  oil  of  joy. 

The  concluding  ceremonies  of  delivering  the 


work  over  to  the  officials  of  the  institution 
were  impressively  concluded  and  the  grand 
orator,  Judge  R.  II.  Sykes,  was  presented  by 
the  grand  master  for  the  oration.  He  said  in 
part: 

"The  laying  of  the  cornerstone  here  to- 
day is  a  very  insignificant  and  immaterial 
event.  This  signifies  only  the  starting  of  the 
building  in  its  material  sense.  The  true  foun- 
dation for  the  real  building  is  in  the  lives  and 
hearts  and  spirits  of  those  who  are  to  teach 
and  train  the  young  lives  that  come  here  for 
preparation,  and  the  true  structure,  the  beauti- 
ful building,  in  its  highest  conception  consists 
in  the  elevation  of  character,  the  training  of 
the  mind,  and  the  culture  of  the  life  of  the 
students  of  this  school.  Your  building  may 
be  reared  high  toward  Heaven's  dome,  it  may 
spread  out  and  cover  acres  of  ground,  built  of 
marble  and  furnished  with  gold  and  silver  and 
splendid  equipment;  but  unless  the  spirit  that 
inhabits  the  building,  and  unless  the  concep- 
tions of  life  taught  in  the  school  are  in  ac- 
cord with  the  teachings  of  the  Master,  your 
institution  will  fail.  In  those  things  will  be 
the  depth,  breadth  and  strength  of  your  foun- 
dation upon  which  shall  be  reared  the  super- 
structure of  beauty  and  nobility  of  character 
in  the  lives  of  those  who  go  out  from  it." — 
(From  The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  Dec. 
4,  1917). 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind  on 
January  25th,  J.  R.  Alderman,  a  member  of 
the  board,  was  appointed  to  fill,  temporarily, 
the  office  of  Superintendent,  which  was  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Superintendent  John 
E.   Ray. 

OHIO 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 

emily  d.  lewis,  correspondent 

The  articles  made  by  the  blind  women  who 
sew  for  the  Ohio  Commission  are  sold  in  sev- 
eral cities  throughout  the  State,  of  which 
Cleveland  is  one.  Naturally  the  Cleveland 
Society  for  the  Blind  is  vitally  interested  in 
this  project  because  fifty-four  local  women 
sew  for  the  Commission.  As  a  result,  there- 
fore, every  effort  has  been  made  by  this  So- 
ciety to  increase  the  number  of  sales  in  the 
Cleveland  center.  The  Higbee  Company,  one 
of  the  leading  department  stores  of  the  City, 
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has  given  free  space  on  the  main  floor,  since 
1913,  for  the  sale  of  blind  made  work.  The 
saleswoman  in  this  department  is  paid  by  the 
State  Commission  direct  but  she  is  also  in 
close  touch  with  the  Cleveland  Society. 

Several  plans  have  been  worked  out  by  the 
Society  in  an  effort  to  increase  the  sales  of 
this  department  to  the  maximum.  For  three 
years  the  assistance  of  the  women  of  various 
church  societies  was  enlisted  and  successful 
results  were  obtained.  Each  Society  had  one 
week  during  the  season,  in  which  its  members 
were  responsible  for  the  increase  of  sales. 
The  women  took  turns  in  assisting  the  regu- 
lar clerk.  Each  woman  solicited  trade  from 
her  special  group  of  friends,  urging  them  to 
make  their  purchases  during  her  particular 
day  at  the  counter.  An  accurate  account  of 
the  sales  made  by  each  society  was  kept,  and 
thus  a  friendly  rivalry  was  created  which  re- 
sulted in  greatly  increased  patronage  for  the 
department.  In  several  instances  the  weekly 
sales  amounted  to  almost  $200  over  and  above 
the  normal  receipts. 

After  three  seasons,  however,  this  plan  grad- 
ually wore  itself  out  and  the  local  Society  was 
obliged  to  devise  new  means  to  meet  the  sit- 
uation. 

The  present  system  seems  even  more  prom- 
ising than  the  one  just  described.  In  the  fall 
of   1917   an  appeal   was   made  by  the    Society 


to  the  Philanthropy  Committee  of  the  Feder- 
ation of  Women's  Clubs  in  the  City.  (The 
Federation  includes  86  clubs  with  an  approx- 
imate total  membership  of  19,000).  No  one 
Committee  is  able  to  reach  all  Club  members, 
at  one  given  time,  but  the  Philanthropy  Com- 
mittee gladly  consented  to  forward  the  move- 
ment in  those  clubs  with  which  it  deals  this 
year,  anticipating  that  thus  a  permanent  in- 
terest might  be  created  which  would  gradually 
widen  as  other  clubs  could  be  reached.  A  sub- 
committee was  immediately  formed  which  pre- 
sented the  subject  to  several  of  the  City  Clubs. 
The  plan  is  to  ask  each  club  member  to  pledge 
herself  to  buy  at  least  $1.00  worth  of  blind 
made  articles  during  the  year,  and  to  indicate 
the  month  in  which  she  prefers  to  make  her 
purchase.  Pledges  are  to  be  signed  in  dupli- 
cate, the  subcommittee  retaining  one  copy,  and 
the  prospective  purchaser  the  other.  When 
the  women  buy  their  goods,  they  surrender 
their  slips  at  the  counter.  This  method  gives 
the  sub-committee  a  means  of  checking  up, 
and  toward  the  end  of  each  month  post  card 
reminders  are  sent  to  those  women  who  have 
not   made    their   promised   purchase. 

Altho  this  plan  has  only  been  in  operation  a 
few  months,  it  is  working  successfully  as  in- 
creased sales  have  already  resulted.  It  is  a 
plan  which  would  seem  to  have  great  possi- 
bilities for  the  future ;  a  plan  which  might  be 
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Partially  Blind  Women  at  Work  in  a  Cincinnati  Soap  Factory 
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used  by  other  organizations  with  similar  prob- 
lems; a  plan,  too,  of  which  the  Philanthropy 
Committee  may  well  be  proud. 

Conference  of  Day  and  Residential  School 
Teachers 

The  best  methods  of  training  blind  children 
were  considered  at  a  conference  held  Feb.  21- 
22  at  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
Those  responsible  for  the  training  of  blind 
and  partially  blind  children  in  the  public 
schools  of  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Toledo,  Al- 
liance and  Mansfield,  met  with  the  teachers  of 
the  state  institution  to  discuss  their  mutual 
problems. 

In  proportion  to  its  population  Ohio  has  un- 
der instruction  a  larger  number  of  blind  and 
partially  blind  childr^t  than  any  other  state 
in  the  Union.  The  spirit  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  residential  and  day  schools  for  the 
blind,  is  most  hearty.  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin 
the  Supervisor  of  the  education  of  blind  chil- 
dren in  the  public  schools  and  Superintendent 
Campbell  are  close  friends  and  they  have  al- 
most unconsciously  made  it  their  business  to 
stimulate  a  similar  friendship  between  their 
teachers.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  finer  group  of 
workers  in  any  educational  field  could  be 
brought  together.  The  alertness,  resourceful- 
ness and  devotion  of  these  teachers  to  the 
cause  of  the  blind  was  strikingly  manifest  in 
the  brilliant  papers  presented  by  them.  Every 
one  was  helped  by  this  commingling  of  ideas. 
Each  had  some  contribution  to  make  whereby 
blind  children  would  be  benefitted  and  not 
the  least  significant  was  the  fact  that  the  teach- 
ers from  the  smaller  communities  were  just 
as  keen  and  successful  as  those  from  the 
larger  cities.  The  kindlv  interest  between  the 
day  school  teachers  and  the  instructors  in  the 
Columbus  institution  is  of  the  greatest  possi- 
ble value. 


In  one  sentence,  the  purpose  of  every  per- 
son attending  the  convention  was  to  find  out 
how  best  to  train  blind  and  partially  blind 
boys  and  girls  so  that  they  may  fit  themselves 
into  their  environment  and  become  useful,  and 
so  far  as  possible,  self  supporting  citizens. — 
(From  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  Feb.,  1918.) 

CANADA 

Montreal 

School  For  the  Blind 

Mr.  Edward  C.  Austin,  Director  of  the 
music  department  of  the  Montreal  School  for 
the  Blind  since  1912,  and  a  former  graduate 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College,  London,  Eng- 
land, and  Mr.  Roy  Goldie,  one  of  the  first 
graduates  of  the  Montreal  School  for  the 
Blind,  have  recently  secured  two  good  organ 
appointments. 

Mr.  Austin  has  become  the  organist  and 
choir-master  at  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  church, 
Lachine.  This  church  is  located  about  five 
miles  from  the  Montreal  School,  but  it  ne- 
cessitates a  fifteen  mile  ride  on  the  cars  to 
reach  it  as  it  has  no  cross  country  railway 
connection.  In  addition  to  playing  the  organ 
and  training  the  choir  he  is  frequently  called 
upon,  in  the  absence  of  the  clergyman,  to  con- 
duct the  Friday  evening  Intercession  service. 
Mr.  Austin  before  accepting  this  position  used 
to  read  the  lessons  at  St.  Philip's  Episcopal 
Church,  Montreal  West. 

Mr.  Goldie  has  just  become  the  organist  of 
St.  Columba's  Church,  which  is  about  two 
miles  from  the  School. 

The  Montreal  School  for  the  Blind  has  just 
received  a  legacy  of  $10,000  which  brings  the 
endowment  of  the  school  up  to  $52,000.00. 
The  buildings  and  land  are  appraised  at 
$175,000.00. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  TO  SURVEY  THE  ACTIVITIES 
FOR  THE  BLIND  OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Appointed  by  Governor  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  December  18,  1916 

Transmitted  to  His  Excellency,  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  April  24,   1917 

The  Committee  appointed  by  you,  December  sidered  blind  who  possess  not  more  than  one- 
18,  1916,  whose  function  you  desired  to  tenth  normal  vision  in  the  better  eye. 
be:  "that  of  making  a  survey  of  the  present  Accepting  this  as  a  practical  working  defi- 
provisions  for  the  blind  of  the  Common-  nition  of  blindness,  the  ratio  of  blind  persons 
wealth,  a  study  of  their  future  needs  and  the  to  the  general  population  will  be  very  much 
best  methods  of  meeting  those  needs,  and  in  larger  than  should  we  accept  the  more  exact 
general  to  take  such  an  intelligent  view  of  the  and  scientific  definition  of  the  oculist.  Ac- 
whole  relation  of  the  Commonwealth  to  these  cording  to  the  United  States  Census  of  1910 
people  as  to  give  them  the  largest  possible  the  number  of  blind  persons  in  the  United 
training  and  the  best  guarantee  for  entrance  States  on  that  date  was  57,272,  of  whom 
upon  a  vocation  suited  to  their  limitations  4,182  were  residents  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
which  our  people  can  possibly  provide,"  re-  sylvania.  Accepting  these  figures  as  correct, 
spectfully  submits  the  following  report:  the  ratio  of  the  blind  to  the  general  popula- 
meetings  tion  in  1910   for  the  entire  country  was  1  to 

The   Committee   has   held   five   meetings   as  1,600;   for  Pennsylvania,  as  1:1700.    While  it 

follows :  is   inevitable  that  errors   will  creep  into   any 

At    the    Pennsylvania   Working    Home    for  census    enumeration,    these     errors     doubtless 

Blind  Men,  Philadelphia,  January  17,  1917;  tend  to  balance  one  another;  we  shall  prob- 

At  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  ably  be  not  far  from  the  truth  in  saying  that 

the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  February  16,  1917;  there  are  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  about 

At  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In-  4,000  persons   who   may   fairly  be  considered 

struction    of    the    Blind,    Philadelphia,    March  blind  in  accordance  with  our  working  defini- 

19,  1917;  tion. 

At    the    Western    Pennsylvania    Institution  classification  by  age  and  sex 

for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  April  5,  1917;  and  The   New   York   State   Commission   on  the 

At  Harrisburg,  April  26,  1917.  Adult  Blind  in  1903,  classifying  the  6,000  per- 

^    xt  „  ,t»^tta^   twtxt^  s0ns  returned  as  blind  by  the  United  States 

NUMBER    OF    PENNSYLVANIA  S     BLIND  J 

xt                 «.      *.  4.„™  m        T     4-u*.  „„mKor  r,f  census    enumerators    of    1900,    found   that    of 

No  accurate  statement  as  to  the  number  ot  '. 

...   j                  .                  ..      r  „    r^„™Q„4.  „0„  each  100  of  the  blind  population,  10  were  un- 

blind  persons  in  any  unit  of  government  can  r                            . 

,             ,        ~,    .          !.:*«».*•        -i   ~ui   ~  der  21  years  of  age;  23  were  between  21  and 

be    made.     That    such    information    is    lacking  *                             , 

,                      ,               ...                 ,          ,  50;    14   between   50   and   60;    and   53   over    60 

when  so  much  attention  is  given  to  the  col-  ' 

,     ..           -     .   ..  ,.    ,     ,  ,                    .         a  years  of  age.     Other  studies  seem  to  warrant 

lection    of    statistical    data    concerning     every  '                  &                                                   TT  . 

,                         .      ,        .      .             •     •     i  the    general    statement     that     in    the     United 

sort    of    enterprise     is    due    to    two    principal  & 

iU     .     ,       ,                   .,               .    ,    i   r  States,  of  every  ten  blind  persons  one  is  un- 

causes  :  the  lack  of  a  generally  accepted  den-  '                 J                      * 

.  .          .  ...    .               ,      ,                              ,«    j  der  20,   four  are  between  20  and  60,  and  rive 

nition  of  blindness  and  of  an  accurate  method  .      .  '        . 

-                                  iri           I*.-           a         a  are  over   60  years  of   age.     On  this  basis,  of 

of  enumerating  our  blind  population.    Accord-  J                  ,,...-,„... 

.                                .                ,  c   .  .           ,  the    4,182    returned    as   blind    in   the    State    of 

ing   to    the   exact'  and    scientific    definition    ot  _           ,                             ,             .  ,  . 

,             ,.            ,  ■  .       .     ...   j             ,          ,  Pennsylvania,  the  numbers  within  these  three 

the  oculist,   only   he   is   blind   to   whose   brain  .          , 

.,           A.                                                     ,,  age  groups  are  approximately: 

the  optic  nerve  conveys  not  even  the  sensa-  ° 

,  ,  r  r   .  ,       Tr  ,.  •      ,  e   •         Under  20  years  of  age 418 

tion  caused  by  a  ray  of  light.     If  this  defini-      0yer  2Q  a^  under  ^  yeafs  of  age 16?3 

tion  be  accepted,  the  number  of  blind  is  small       Over  60  years  of  age 2091 

indeed.     But    for    the    determination    of    such  

practical  questions  as   education  and   employ-  Total  numDer  4182 

ment,  we  must  include  in  any  enumeration  Each  decennial  United  States  census  has 
of  the  blind  those  who  have  light  perception,  shown  that  the  number  of  blind  males  is  con- 
see  shadows  or  have  varying  degrees  of  de-  siderably  in  excess  of  the  number  of  blind 
fective  vision.  There  is  substantial  agreement  females.  The  census  of  1910  shows  130.7 
among  oculists  that,  for  the  determination  of  males  to  100  females,  blind,  while  the  ratio 
the  practical  problems  connected  with  educa-  of  males  to  females  in  the  general  population 
tion   and   employment,  all  may   fairly  be  con-  is  as  106  to  100. 
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EXISTING  PROVISIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND  OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


I.     PROVISIONS  FOR  THE  EDUCATION 
OF  BLIND  CHILDREN. 

1.  Corporate  Title — The  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Location — Sixty-fourth  Street  and  Malvern 
Avenue,   Philadelphia. 

History — Founded,  1832.  Opened,  March 
25,  1833,  on  Twelfth  Street  above  Race.  In- 
corporated, January  27,  1834.  Removed  to 
Thirteenth  Street  above  Race,  April,  1834;  to 
Twentieth  and  Race,  October  27,  1836;  and 
to  its  present  location,  Sixty-fourth  and  Mal- 
vern Avenue,  January,  1899. 

Site  and  Property — Present  site  contains 
about  30  acres,  acquired  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  $200,000;  buildings  and  furnishings 
have  cost  about  $300,000.  Present  (1916)  val- 
uation of  plant  and  equipment,  $680,661.33. 

New  plant  completed  in  1899  is  built  in  the 
Spanish  mission  style  of  architecture.  Build- 
ings are  low  and  so  constructed  as  to  admit 
an  abundance  of  light  and  fresh  air.  Plant 
consists  of  four  buildings,  each  complete  in 
itself  :  a  main  administration,  school,  and  liv- 
ing building;  a  kindergarten  building;  a  hos- 
pital for  contagious  diseases ;  and  a  princi- 
pal's cottage.  Main  building  contains  ample 
class  rooms  for  literary,  musical  and  manual 
instruction,    gymnasium    and    swimming   pool. 

Site,  buildings  and  equipment  have  been 
acquired  from  funds  provided  entirely  by  pri- 
vate philanthropy. 

Purpose — To  provide  a  thorough  physical, 
manual,  literary  and  musical  education  to  its 
pupils  who  are  school  boys  and  school  girls 
who  happen  to  be  blind  or  to  have  very  de- 
fective  eyesight. 

Capacity — Has  equipment  for  192  resident 
pupils.     Annual    enrollment   about   230   pupils. 

Management — Invested  in  a  self-perpetuat- 
ing Board  of  twenty-four  Managers. 

Territory — Being  not  a  state  but  a  private 
institution,  the  school  is  not  restricted  as  to 
the  territory  from  which  it  receives  pupils. 
Present  enrollment  includes  pupils  from 
seven  states  of  the  Union,  Canada  and  China. 
Receives  pupils  from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey and  Delaware,  whose  expenses  are  par- 
tially met  by  their   respective  states. 


Maintenance — Supported  by  income  from 
endowment,  supplemented  by  an  annual  per 
capita  appropriation  by  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, of  $300  for  not  to  exceed  175  pu- 
pils. Tuition  for  those  able  to  pay  is  $350, 
but  less  than  $2000  annually  is  realized  from 
this  source— $1907.32  in  1915-16.  Expenses 
for  fiscal  year  ending  May  31,  1916,  amounted 
to  $98,131.02.  State  appropriation  1915-16, 
$105,000  for  two  years.  Amount  applied  for 
from  June  1,  1917,  to  May  31,  1919,  175  pupils 
at  $350  per  annum  for  two  years,  $122,500. 

President  Board  of  Managers, 
John  Cadwalader. 

Principal,  Olin  H.  Burritt. 

2-  Corporate  Title  —  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Location — "Bellefield  Avenue  and  Bayard 
Street,   Pittsburgh. 

History— Founded,   1888.    Opened,   1890. 

Site  and  Property — The  present  institution 
property  consists  of  five  brick  buildings — main 
building,  boiler  house  and  laundry,  industrial 
and  hospital  building,  Porterfield  Memorial 
Gymnasium  and  kindergarten  cottage,  all  lo- 
cated on  a  tract  of  land  comprising  five  and 
one-tenth  acres.  Value  of  buildings  and 
grounds  is  estimated  at  $565,000. 

Purpose — To  give  the  children  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  who  are  blind  or  have  very  de- 
fective eyesight  a  thorough  literary,  musical, 
industrial  and  physical  education.  Also  to  im- 
prove and  conserve  vision  whenever  possible. 
The  institution   is   non-sectarian. 

Capacity — At  present  130  pupils.  There  is 
urgent  need  for  increased  capacity  because  of 
the  fifty  and  more  applicants  on  the  waiting 
list. 

Management — By  a  self-perpetuating  Board 
of  nine  Directors  representing  a  Board  of 
Corporators.  The  property  has  been  pro- 
vided by  bequests  and  contributions  and  is 
held  in  trust  by  a  Board  of  Corporators. 

Territory — The  thirty-one  counties  of  West- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

Maintenance — Expenses  for  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June,  1916,  amounted  to  $48,767.04. 
Amount  applied  for  from  June  1,  1917,  to 
May  31,  1919: 
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1917-1918,  130  pupils  at  $395..$51,350 
1918-1919,  140  pupils  at  $395..  55,300 
Deficit    on    maintenance  for 

two  years  5,000 

$111,650  00 


New  Building  Needed — The 
Board  of  Corporators  of  the  in- 
stitution have  secured  subscrip- 
scriptions  for  one-half  the  ex- 
pense of  building,  equipping  and 
furnishing  an  addition  to  the 
main  building  and  making  neces- 
sary changes  and  improvements 
in    the    main    building $75,000  00 

The  legislature  has  been  asked 
to  appropriate  an  equal  amount 
for   this   purpose 75,000  00 


$150,000  00 


This  addition  to  the  main  building  will 
provide  capacity  for  larger  enrollment  as 
well  as  better  and  adequate  room  for  indus- 
trial training,  instruction  in  music  and  do- 
mestic facilities. 

President     Board     of     Directors, 

Henry  Kirke  Porter. 
Superintendent,   Thomas    S.    McAloney. 

State  Aid  for  Blind  Infants — The  State 
Board  of  Education  is  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  May,  1913,  to  make  provision  for 
the  education  of  blind  children  under  eight 
years  of  age  residing  in  Pennsylvania  when 
parents  are  unable  to  educate  them  properly. 
The  Board  may  contract  with  any  non- 
sectarian  institution  in  Pennsylvania  or 
elsewhere,  established  for  the  education  of 
the  blind,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $1.00  per 
day,  the  money  to  be  paid  out  of  the  state 
school  fund.  This  Act  was  amended  in  1915 
to  permit  the  Board  to  waive  the  age  limit 
of  eight  years  when  physical  or  mental  de- 
fects seem  to  warrant  it. 

Appropriated  by  the  legislature  of  1915  for 
two  years,  $7,300;  number  of  children  avail- 
ing themselves  of  this  provision  was  7  in 
1915;  12  in  1916. 

Requested  from  legislature  of  1917,  $8,- 
000;  amendment  to  this  Act  will  increase  the 
per  capita  expenditure  permissible,  to  $1.50 
per  day  for  1917  and  1918. 

Secretary  State  Board  of  Education, 
J.  George  Becht. 


II.     PROVISIONS     FOR     ABLE-BODIED 
ADULTS   OF  WORKING  AGE. 

1.  Institutions  With   Home  Features. 

(a)  Corporate  Title — Pennsylvania  Work- 
ing Home  for  Blind  Men. 

Location — 3518  Lancaster  Avenue,  Philadel- 
phia. 

History— Founded,  1874. 

Site  and  Property — Consists  of  plot  of 
ground  bounded  by  Lancaster  Avenue,  Thir- 
ty-sixth and  Warren  Streets,  covering  nearly 
a  city  block.  Factory,  four  stories  and  base- 
ment, is  a  modern  workshop  of  first-class 
brick  'construction.  Administration  building 
and  dormitory.     Valuation  of  plant,   $202,000. 

Purpose — To  provide  able-bodied  blind  men 
with  remunerative  employment  at  broom- 
making,  chair-caning,  basket-making,  and 
carpet  and  rug  weaving.  Men  are  paid  for 
piece  work  at  union  scale  of  wages  and  higher. 

Home  is  provided  for  all  who  live  outside 
Philadelphia  and  for  residents  of  Philadel- 
phia who  need  it. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  be  in  good 
physical  condition  and  residents  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  for  at  least  one  year  imme- 
diately preceding  admission.  Applicants  must 
be  at  least  21  years  of  age. 

Capacity — Factory,  200  workmen;  home  de- 
partment, 120.  Number  of  beneficiaries  April 
1,  1917,  85  resident  and  65  non-resident  work- 
men. 

Management — Vested  in  a  self-perpetuating 
Board    of    fourteen    Managers. 

Territory — Applicants  must  be  residents  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Maintenance — To  provide  for  the  expense 
of  instruction  in  trades  and  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance over  the  $3.00  per  week  paid  by  the 
inmates  for  board,  an  annual  appropriation 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  of  $17,500, 
and  from  the  City  of  Philadelphia  for  $5,000 
has  been  provided  for  some  years.  Amount 
requested  from  the  legislature  of  1917  for  the 
biennial  period  1917-1918,  $17,500  per  annum. 
President  Board  of  Managers,  William 

Burnham. 
Superintendent,    Frederick    H.    Mills. 

(b)  Corporate  Title — Pennsylvania  Indus- 
trial Home  for  Blind  Women. 

Location — 3827  Powelton  Avenue,  Philadel- 
phia. 
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History— Founded,    1869. 

Site  and  Property — Has  small  lot  at  corner 
of  Saunders  and  Powelton  Avenues.  Valua- 
tion, $89,000. 

Purpose — "To  give  a  home  to  those  blind 
women  for  whom  no  other  provision  has  been 
made."  Receives  white  women  of  good 
moral  character,  of  sound  physical  health, 
without  regard  to  religious  faith.  Prefers 
not  to  admit  women  over  50  years  of  age.  All 
able-bodied  inmates  work  five  hours  a  day  at 
various  forms  of  fancy  work,  reseating  chairs, 
or  weaving  rag  carpet  and  rugs.  Inmates 
who  become  aged  and  infirm  are  cared  for  by 
the  Home. 

Capacity — Seventy. 

Management — By  a  self-perpetuating  Board 
of  thirty-six  women  Managers. 

Territory — Applicants  must  reside  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Maintenance — Supported  by  income  from 
endowments  and  private  subscriptions.  Re- 
ceives no  State  aid.  Expended  for  fiscal  year 
ending  January  11,  1917,  $18,730.66. 

Needs — A  modern  fire-proof  building  is 
very  much  needed  for  the  safety  of  the  in- 
mates and  to  provide  room  for  suitable  ap- 
plicants who  cannot  be  received  on  account 
of  lack  of  room.  A  campaign  is  in  progress 
to  secure  $100,000  for  this  purpose,  from 
which  over  $40,000  has  been  secured. 

President    Board   of    Managers,    Mrs. 

William    Evans. 
Matron,  Miss  Ada  V.  Harry. 

Location — 3827   Powelton  Avenue,   Philadel- 

2.  Workshop  Without  Home  Feature. 

(a)  Corporate  Title — Pittsburgh  Work- 
shop for  the  Blind. 

Location — Liberty  and  Second  Avenues, 
Pittsburgh. 

History — Founded,  1910. 

Site  and  Property — Conducted  in  rented 
building. 

Purpose — Furnishes  employment  to  forty 
men.  Principal  industries  are  broom-making, 
chair-caning  and  rug-weaving. 

Management — Operated  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  whose  headquarters   are  in   Pittsburgh. 

For  fuller  information,  see  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Association   for  the  Blind. 

Superintendent,    William    H.    Long. 


III.  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  PROMOT- 
ING EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE 
BLIND  IN  THEIR  OWN  HOMES 
AND  COMMUNITIES. 

1.  Corporate  Title — Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion  for  the   Blind. 

Location — Libert}'  and  Second  Avenues, 
Pittsburgh. 

History — Founded,  1910.  Incorporated, 
1912. 

Site  and  Property — Conducted  in  rented 
building. 

Purpose — The  purposes  of  the  Association 
are  generally  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
blind  and  to  prevent  unnecessary  blindness, 
but  more  particularly  to  employ  blind  men 
and  women  in  shops  or  at  their  homes  or  in 
places  of  business  with  persons  of  sight;  to 
give  or  secure  aid  for  the  poor,  aged  and  in- 
firm blind  who  are  not  capable  of  learning 
a  trade;  to  arouse  the  public  to  a  clearer  ap- 
preciation of  the  capabilities  of  the  blind;  to 
act  as  a  bureau  of  information  and  industrial 
aid. 

Management — By  a  self-perpetuating  Board 
of  eighteen  Directors. 

Territory — The  Association  was  incorpor- 
ated with  a  view  to  rendering  service  through- 
out the  State,  if  needed;  but  as  the  bulk  of 
its  funds  has  been  provided  by  the  City  of 
Pittsburgh  and  the  State  appropriation  has 
been  so  small,  the  activities  of  the  Association 
have  quite  naturally  been  confined  largely  to 
Pittsburgh. 

Maintenance — Receives  $15,000  annually 
from  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  for  maintenance 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Workshop  for  the  Blind; 
$2,500  annually  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  maintenance.  Last  year  receipts  of 
a  special  emergency  fund  were  $1,899.07,  mak- 
ing total  receipts  of  $19,399.07. 

Results  in  1916 — Last  year  there  were  aided 
through  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  216  persons  in  25  counties  of  the  State 
to  the  extent  of  $24,860.77.  Sales  of  brooms 
amounted  to  $18,005.57,  caning  of  chairs  $1,- 
135.24,  disposition  of  needlework  by  blind 
women  $7,868.77. 

Prevention  of  blindness  has  been  a  matter 
of  special  consideration  on  the  basis  that  it  is 
more  economical  to  the  State  to  save  sight 
than   it  is   to   treat   persons   after  they    have 
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become  blinded.  To  this  end,  the  Association 
has  distributed  many  circulars,  it  has  exhib- 
ited at  fairs,  expositions  and  other  public 
places,  charts,  etc.,  on  the  care  of  the  eyes 
and  the  public  press  has  been  used  throughout 
the  State  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  prevention 
of  blindness  in  babies  and  adults.  The  Asso- 
ciation has  been  in  direct  touch  with  city, 
county  and  State  officials  especially  with  ref- 
erence to  saving  babies'  eyes,  and  in  Pitts- 
burgh during  the  past  two  years  not  one  child 
has  lost  its  sight  at  birth  through  ophthalmia 
neonatorum.  The  executive  secretary  of  the 
Association  has  given  lectures,  illustrated  by 
motion  pictures  and  lantern  slides  in  many 
parts  of  the  State,  in  support  of  the  general 
work  of  the  Association  with  reference  to  its 
industrial  work  and  its  prevention  propaganda. 
A  nurse  recently  employed  to  work  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district,  in  three  months  handled 
67  cases  of  bad  eyes,  many  of  them  serious, 
and  has  a  record  of  a  goodly  percentage  of 
cases  of  sight  saved  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  lost. 

Needs  of  the  Association — A  bill  has  re- 
cently been  presented  to  the  State  Legislature 
asking  for  $20,000  for  maintenance  of  the 
industrial  work  for  the  two  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning June  1,  1917,  and  for  an  additional 
$5,000  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  for  the 
same  period.  The  $20,000  for  maintenance 
was  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities,  although  a  carefully  prepared 
budget  presented  to  them  requested  their  con- 
sideration of  double  that  amount.  A  branch 
of  the  Association  at  Scranton  has  been  barely 
existing  owing  to  lack  of  financial  support, 
although  the  branch  secretary  has  been  able 
to  be  of  great  service  to  about  30  sightless 
men  and  women,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
money  they  have- been  able  to  secure  for  their 
services  and  in  the  amount  of  social  service 
performed.  For  example:  The  securing  of 
just  damages  for  loss  of  sight,  operations  per- 
formed without  cost,  positions  secured  for 
members  of  the  family  where  the  head  has 
become  blind,  etc.  The  Association  files  con- 
tain many  appeals  for  help  from  sightless 
persons  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and 
additional  branches  are  needed  badly  at  such 
centers  as  Harrisburg,  Erie,  Reading,  Johns- 
town and  Williamsport.  For  such  centers 
adequate  support  is  needed,  as  the  citizens  of 


these  and  other  communities  feel  that  the 
State  should  make  provision  rather  than  that 
they  should  pay  the  bill. 

Only  one  home  teacher  is  employed  at  pres- 
ent to  teach  sightless  women  in  the  Western 
Counties  of  the  State.  The  great  demand  is 
for  instruction  in  some  channel  that  will  en- 
able the  afflicted  person  to  earn  at  least  part 
of  the  money  needed  for  her  support.  Some 
provision  for  such  teachers  is  badly  needed 
and  the  bill  of  the  Association  specifically 
asked  for  maintenance  for  additional  teachers. 
Other  states,  notably  Ohio,  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  are  far  ahead  of  Pennsylvania 
in  their  provision  for  work  of  a  character  be- 
ing done  by  the  Pennsylvania  Association  and 
their  legislative  bodies  have  provided  for  the 
establishing  and  maintaining  of  branches  in 
various  parts  of  their  States,  for  the  employ- 
ment of  special  nurses  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  for  a  good  corps  of  home 
teachers. 

President  Board  of  Directors, 
Frederick  Tower   Galpin,   D.   D. 
Executive  Secretary,  Walter  W.  Stamm. 

2.  Corporate  Title— The  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
Salesroom    and    Exchange. 

Location— £04  South  Thirteenth  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

History — Opened  in  1910. 

Purpose — To  display  work  of  the  blind  in 
order  to  arouse  and  maintain  interest;  for  in 
spite  of  the  best  of  training  the  after-school 
success  of  pupils  depends  largely  upon  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  public  and  its  willingness  to 
recognize  the  ability  of  the  blind  commercially 
in  their  chosen  professions.  Supported  by  the 
institution,  no  registration  fee  or  commission 
is  charged  for  securing  employment. 

The  Exchange  is  a  bureau  of  information 
and  guidance  about  the  blind  for  all  social 
agencies  throughout  the  city  and  cordial  rela- 
tions are  maintained  with  all.  It  has  been  a 
source  of  inspiration,  help  and  stimulation  to 
many  who  have  received  financial  benefit 
through  work  given  to  them,  as  well  as  by 
the  opportunities  afforded  them  to  secure  nec- 
essary materials  at  cost.  The  continuous 
window  display  of  articles  made  by  the  blind 
provides  to  the  public  a  constant,  convincing 
example  of  the  capabilities  of  the  blind.  The 
Exchange  also  serves  as  a  continuation  school 
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for  those  of  the  former  pupils  of  the  school 
that  it  can  reach. 

The  Exchange  does  not  guarantee  an  as- 
sured living  to  anyone  and  does  not  claim  to 
furnish  steady  employment,  but  the  majority 
of  those  who  have  secured  work  through  this 
source  would  have  had  no  income  if  this  means 
had  not  been  provided  for  them.  It  has  given 
them  a  stimulus  and  uplift  received  from  no 
other  source.  It  has  made  a  decided  change  in 
several  individuals  who,  formerly  timid,  de- 
pendent and  helpless,  are  now  happy,  indus- 
trious and  useful. 

One  function  of  the  Exchange  is  to  endeavor 
to  place,  in  their  own  communities,  former 
pupils  as  well  as  recently  blinded  adults,  and  to 
solicit  orders  for  various  forms  of  handicraft 
for  those  who  work  at  home.  Within  the 
past  six  years  70  individuals  have  been  placed 
in  piano  factories  and  stores,  box  and  candy 
factories,  tobacco  factories,  a  day  nursery, 
church  choir,  settlement  vacation  school, 
dancing  class,  newsstands,  special  tutoring,  in 
salesmanship  and  teaching. 

From  December  1,  1915  to  November  30, 
1916,  the  Exchange  helped  112  beneficiaries. 

Management — Being  an  integral  part  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind,  the  Exchange  is  under  the  di- 
rect control  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  that 
institution. 

Maintenance — Expenses,  which  for  fiscal 
year  ending  May  31,  1916,  amounted  to  $3,- 
605.46,  are  met  by  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind.  Receives  no 
State  aid. 

President  Board  of  Managers, 
John  Cadwalader. 

Manager  and  Field  Officer,  Liborio  Delfino. 

IV.     PROVISIONS      FOR      THE      AGED 
BLIND. 

1.  Pennsylvania  Retreat  For  Blind  Mutes 
and  Aged  and  Infirm  Blind  Persons,  3518 
Lancaster  Avenue,  Philadelphia. 

This  institution  occupies  dormitory  in  the 
buildings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home 
for  Blind  Men  and  provides  a  permanent  home 
for  men  who  have  become  incapacitated  from 
old  age  or  other  infirmities,  after  residence  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind 
Men.  No  appropriation  has  been  provided  for 
this   Retreat,   the   income  being  derived    from 


the    invested    funds.     Present     population,    10 
men. 

President  Board  of  Managers,  William 
Burnham. 

Superintendent,    Frederick   H.    Mills. 

2.  Chaimx  Memorial  Home  for  Aged  Blind, 
6713   Woodland   Avenue,   Philadelphia. 

Founded,  1906.  Incorporated,  1909.  Valua- 
tion of  plant,  $35,000.     Capacity,  30. 

Applicants  may  be  of  either  sex,  from  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey  or  Delaware,  and  else- 
where if  there  are  vacancies.  Applicants  must 
be  at  least  65  years  of  age,  in  good  mental  and 
physical  condition.  Admission  fee  for  appli- 
cants between  65  and  75  years  of  age,  $500 ; 
for  those  75  years  of  age  or  older,  $300.  Sup- 
ported entirely  by  donations  and  the  income 
from  an  endowment  fund  which  now  (April 
15,  1917),  amounts  to  $87,112.  Receives  no 
State  aid. 

President  Board  of  Managers, 

John  Cadwalader. 
Superintendent,  Mrs.  Agnes  B.  Reybold. 

V.  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  PROMO- 
TING READING  OF  EMBOSSED 
LITERATURE  BY  THE  BLIND. 

1.  Corporate  Title — The  Pennsylvania 
Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulat- 
ing Library  for  the  Blind. 

Location — 617  Witherspoon  Building,  Phila- 
delphia. 

History — Founded  in  1882  by  an  Englishman, 
Dr.  William  Moon,  blind  inventor  of  the  Moon 
embossed  type  and  his  daughter,  Miss  Ade- 
laide E.  C  Moon.  First  Home  Teaching  So- 
ciety organized  in  America.  Reorganized  in 
1898.     Incorporated  in  1901. 

Property— On  December  31,  1916,  the  So- 
ciety owned  3679  volumes  of  embossed  books 
valued  at  $3,500.  Library  is  operated  by  the 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  and  Carnegie  Li- 
brary,   Pittsburgh. 

Purpose — The  purpose  of  the  Society  is: 
"the  instruction  of  the  blind  in  the  art  of  read- 
ing by  means  of  books  printed  in  embossed  or 
raised  Moon  type,  or  other  characters,  at  their 
homes  and  elsewhere,  and  to  establish  and  op- 
erate by  itself  or  through  the  medium  of 
others  a  free  circulating  library,  or  libraries, 
of  books  printed  in  said  type,  or  other  char- 
acters, for  the  use  of  the  blind."  In  addition 
to  lessons  in  finger  reading,  the  teachers  are 
permitted  to  give  a  limited  amount  of  instruc- 
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tion  in  pencil  and  stylus  writing,  sewing,  knit- 
ting, crocheting,  etc. 

Until  November,  1915,  employed  four  home 
teachers,  two  of  whom  worked  in  Philadelphia, 
one  in  Pittsburgh  and  the  fourth  in  other 
parts  of  the  State.  Since  November,  1915, 
has  employed  six  additional  teachers.  Of 
these  ten  teachers,  seven  are  totally  blind  and 
three  partly  blind.  Now  employs  seven  full- 
time  and  two  part-time  teachers,  five  of  whom 
are  totally  blind,  three  partly  blind  and  one 
full  sighted. 

Management — Vested  in  a  self-perpetuating 
Board  of  twenty-five  Managers. 

Maintenance — Supported  by  income  from 
endowments  and  by  annual  donations,  supple- 
mented, since  1905.  by  State  aid  which  in  1915 
and  1916  amounted  to  $4,000  a  year.  Amount 
requested  from  present  legislature,  $8,000  a 
year.  Recommended  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,   $6,000   a   year. 

President  Board  of  Managers,  Dr.  L. 

Webster  Fox. 
Secretary,  (Mrs.)  Isabel  W.  Kennedy. 

2.  Libraries  of  Embossed  Literature  for 
the  Blind. 

All  embossed  books  are  loaned  free  of 
charge  and  may  be  sent  and  returned  by 
mail  free  of  postage,  franked  by  the  United 
States  Government,  according  to  Order  No. 
541  of  the  Postmaster  General,  June  2,  1904. 

fa)  The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 

Department  for  the  Blind  co-operates  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  in 
distributing  embossed  books  and  administers 
the  library  of  the  Society,  all  expenses  of 
sending  books  outside  the  city  being  met  by 
the  Society.  The  Department  renders  service 
to  the  public  as  a  bureau  of  information  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  blind,  and  continues 
to  co-operate  with  the  Salesroom  and  Ex- 
change of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  in  the  joint  use  of  the 
buiM:ng  at  204  South  Thirteenth  Street.  The 
publications  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Church  Work  among  the  Blind  are  also  dis- 
tribute d    from    this    center. 

During  1916,  881  active  borrowers  were  di- 
vided as  follows:  312  in  Philadelphia,  283  in 
Pennsylvania,  286  in  other  States.  The  dis- 
tribution of  embossed  books  in  the  several 
types  was  22,912  divided  as  follows:  9,021  in 
Philadelphia,  6,373  in  Pennsylvania,  7,518  in 
other  States. 


On  December  31,  1916,  there  were  in  actual 
use  5,475  accessioned  volumes,  of  which  1,796 
belonged  to  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia, 
and  3,679  to  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching 
Society.  Total  number  of  titles  in  use,  1,111. 
Forty  bound  volumes  and  24  magazines  in 
Moon  type  were  sent  during  the  year  to  the 
Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  which  is  a 
depository  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teach- 
ing Society  for  books  in  that  system,  for  use 
of  borrowers  residing  in  Pittsburgh  and  its 
vicinity  and  in  the  western  counties  of  the 
State.  Borrowers  in  the  remaining  counties 
are  supplied  from  the  Free  Library  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  Free  Library  of   Philadelphia,   Li- 
brarian, John  Ashhurst. 
Department  for  the  Blind,  Librarian-in- 
Charge,  Mrs.  Liborio  Delfino. 

(b)  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. 
"The  Library  has  a  collection  of  about  2,600 

books  for  the  blind.  The  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library 
for  the  Blind  supports  in  this  district  a  teach- 
er, herself  totally  blind  who,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Carnegie  Library,  visits  the  adult 
blind  in  their  homes  and  teaches  them  to  read. 
This  service  and  the  use  of  the  books  are 
absolutely  free  to  all  the  adult  blind  in  and 
near  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Librarian  requests 
that  names  and  addresses  of  such  persons  be 
sent  him  in  order  that  the  teacher  may  call 
upon  them."  (Monthly  Bulletin  of  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburgh,  February,  1917.) 

Circulation  of  embossed  books  during  1916: 
4,387.  In  addition  to  its  own  collection  of 
embossed  books  in  the  several  types  now '  in 
use,  the  Carnegie  Library  is  a  depository  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  for 
books  in  the  Moon  type  for  use  by  borrowers 
in  the  western  counties  of  the  State  who  are 
not  served  from  the  Free  Library  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh, 

Librarian,  John  H.  Leete. 

In  charge  of  work  with  the  blind. 

Miss  Lucy  D.  Waterman. 

(c)  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Bund,  Overbrook,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Library  contains  21,824  volumes  in  all  em- 
bossed types ;  titles,  1847.  Circulation  during 
1916,  among  pupils  in  school;  titles,  1407;  vol- 
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limes,  227]  :  among  outside  readers;  titles,  305; 
volumes,  624.  "As  we  are  a  school  library, 
our  first  duty  is  to  our  pupils,  but  we  send 
books  anywhere  throughout  the  United 
States,  or  even  to  Mexico,  when  they  are 
really  needed  and  cannot  be  secured  else- 
where." 

(d)  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh. 

Library  contains  1,000  volumes ;  titles,  750. 
Record  of  circulation  not  kept.  Former  pu- 
pils and  home  teacher  have  free  use  of  books. 

(e)  Society  for  Providing  Evangelical  Re- 
ligious Literature  for  the  Blind  has  recently 

(1917)   removed  its  headquarters  to  Philadel- 
phia.    Organized  in  Philadelphia  in  1874;  in- 
corporated in  1879.     For  a  time  the  business 
office  of  the  General  Agent  was  located  in  New 
York   City,  but  the   Society  has   recently   re- 
moved its  headquarters  to  Philadelphia. 
President,  Bishop  Berry. 
Secretary,    Rev.    Robert    Johnson, 
3723  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

VI.  MISCELLANE  OUS  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS FOR  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
AND  RELIEF  WORK  AMONG 
THE  BLIND. 

1.  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Church  Work  Among  the  Blind. 

Organized  in  Philadelphia  in  1903.     Has  de- 


frayed the  expenses  of  embossing  parts  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Words  and  Music 
of  the  Hymnal  in  Braille,  Holy  Communion  in 
Moon  type.  Co-operates  with  churches,  mis- 
sionary societies,  etc.  Employs  a  blind  visitor. 
Also  furnishes  guides  for  those  otherwise  un- 
able to  attend  church. 

Treasurer,  Rev.  W.  Arthur  Warner, 

533  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

2.  Blind  Relief  Fund  of  Philadelphia,  617 
Witherspoon    Building,    Philadelphia. 

Founded,  1909.  The  purpose  of  the  fund  is 
to  give  coal,  groceries,  clothing  and  occasional 
financial  aid  to  the  needy  blind  and  to  provide 
an  annual  outing  for  them.  There  are  no 
overhead  expenses,  no  State  or  city  aid,  but 
the  fund  is  secured  from  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, which  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  7, 
1917,  amounted  to  $977.25;  disbursements, 
$910.05. 

3.  Blind  Women's  Progressive  Club,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Organized,  1912.  Incorporated,  1914.  Inter- 
ested in  establishing  a  home  for  indigent  and 
aged  blind  women.  Funds  secured  from  mem- 
bership fees  and  contributions.  The  active 
members  are  blind  and  there  are  one-half  as 
many  associate  members  having  sight.  This 
organization  is  affiliated  with  the  Congress  of 
Women's  Clubs  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

President,  Miss  Elizabeth  Johnson. 


ADDITIONAL  NEEDS  OF  THE  BLIND 


In  addition  to  the  needs  of  the  blind  enu- 
merated in  connection  with  each  institution 
and  organization  mentioned  earlier  in  this  re- 
port, your  Committee  believes  that  the  State 
should  make  the  following  additional  provi- 
sions   for  its  blind   citizens : 

1.  More  Adequate  Provision  for  the  In- 
struction and  Employment  of  the  Adult 
Blind  in  Their  Own  Homes  and  Com- 
munities. 

2.  Provision  for  the  Custodial  Care  of  the 
Blind  Feeble-Minded. 

3.  An  Increase  in  the  Appropriations  for 
the  Education  of  Blind  Children. 

4.  Extension  of  the  Provisions  of  the  Com- 
pulsory Education  Law  of  the  State  to  In- 
clude Blind  Children  of  Suitable  Age  and 


Mentality  to  Profit  by  Instruction  Afford- 
ed. 

5.  State  Aid  to  Enable  Capable  Blind  Stu- 
dents to  Secure  Supplementary  Training  at 
Institutions  for  Advanced  Instruction. 

6.  Relief  for  the  Needy  Blind. 

We  respectfully  present  the  reasons  for  our 
conclusions  on  each  of  these  needs. 

1.  More  Adequate  Provision  for  the  In- 
struction and  Employment  of  the  Adult 
Blind  in  Their  Own  Homes  and  Com- 
munities. 

The  needs  of  able-bodied  blind  men  who 
need  and  want  work  in  an  institution  where 
they  shall  also  be  provided  with  a  home,  are 
adequately  met  for  the  present  at  least  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men. 
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For  more  than  a  year  Superintendent  Mills  has 
stated  many  times  in  conversation  and  in  cor- 
respondence that  he  can  accommodate  fifty 
men  in  addition  to  those  now  employed  in  the 
Home;  there  is  no  waiting  list  of  suitable  ap- 
plicants, nor  is  the  Home  filled. 

But  all  workers  for  the  blind  are  frequently 
appealed  to  by  blind  men  and  women  who 
want  remunerative  employment  in  their  own 
homes  and  communities.  Those  most  conver- 
sant with  the  possibilities  for  such  employment 
believe  that  the  number  who  could  profit  by 
such  instruction  and  employment  is  relatively 
not  large.  The  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Salesroom  and  Exchange, 
maintained  by  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  are  the  only  or- 
ganizations in  the  State  that  are  attempting  to 
meet  this  need,  but  on  account  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  funds  at  their  disposal  they  are 
able  to  reach  only  a  small  number. 

Believing  that  such  instruction  could  be  pro- 
vided very  satisfactorily  and  certainly  most 
economically  by  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library 
for  the  Blind  through  its  teachers  who  are 
traveling  about  the  State  teaching  reading  to 
the  adult  blind  in  their  own  homes,  your  Com- 
mittee met  a  Committee  from  the  Home 
Teaching  Society  to  consider  whether  such  a 
plan  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Society.  The 
Committee  from  the  Society  reported  against 
the  adoption  of  the  plan  on  the  ground  that 
the  Society  was  chartered  to  provide  instruc- 
tion to  the  blind  in  reading  embossed  books 
and  to  circulate  such  books  among  blind  read- 
ers. Your  Committee  then  suggested  that  the 
Society  take  the  necessary  steps  to  amend  the 
charter  to  permit  the  Society  to  enlarge  the 
-rope  of  its  work  by  providing  instruction  in 
home  occupations  that  may  be  developed  later 
into  home  industries.  This  the  management  of 
the   Society  was  unwilling  to  do. 

Your  Committee  sincerely  regrets  that  this 
plan  was  not  acceptable  to  the  management  of 
the  Society,  the  more  so  because  the  teachers 
employed  by  the  Society  are  capable  of  provid- 
ing the  instruction  desired.  Your  Committee 
is  unanimous  in  its  opinion  that  the  usefulness 
of  the  Society  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by 
such  a  plan  :  that  some  who  are  not  interested 
solely  in  learning  to  read  with  their  fingers 
might  become  interested  through  learning  such 
home  occupations  as  knitting,  crocheting,  ma- 


chine sewing,  basketry  and  cane  seating;  and 
that  it  is  a  waste  of  State  and  private  funds  to 
have  two  teachers  going  to  the  same  pupil,  one 
to  teach  reading  and  another  to  teach  occupa- 
tions, involving  as  it  does  duplication  of  sala- 
ries and  traveling  expenses. 

Your  Committee,  however,  believes  that  the 
need  for  this  instruction  is  urgent  and  that 
the  State  should  provide  it  forthwith.  More- 
over, in  all  its  deliberations,  your  Committee 
has  kept  prominently  before  it  the  fullest  pos- 
sible utilization  of  all  existing  organizations 
working  for  the  blind  and  finds  no  need  for  ad- 
ditional organizations.  In  accordance  with 
this  principle  we  recommend  that  the  appropri- 
ation requested  by  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  be  granted  and  that  it  be 
provided  with  additional  funds  to  enable  it  to 
extend  over  the  entire  State  this  work  of 
teaching  simple  home  occupations  to  those  of 
the  adult  blind  who  can  profit  by  such  instruc- 
tion. 

Your  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  aid 
to  the  blind  citizens  of  the  State  can  be  more 
wisely  extended  by  some  such  plan  than  by 
the  indiscriminate  granting  of  pensions;  and 
that  if  such  aid  be  granted  judiciously  it  will 
be  a  substitute  in  many  cases  for  relief  by 
pensions.  Providing  opportunities  for  work 
for  those  who  are  capable  of  it  is  uplifting  and 
inspiring;  extending  relief  through  a  system  of 
pensions  is  degrading  in  its  effect  upon  the 
recipient.  Besides,  to  provide  this  instruction 
in  occupations  to  the  blind  in  their  homes 
which  some  of  them  will  be  able  to  develop 
into  home  industries  will  be  far  more  economi- 
cal than  any  system  of  pensions  that  has  been 
or,   in   our  judgment,  can  be  devised. 

2.  Custodial  Care  for  the  Blind  Feeble- 
minded. 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn  no  systematic 
provision  has  been  made  in  this  country  or 
abroad  for  the  feeble-minded  who  are  also 
blind.  Fortunately  their  number  is  small  in 
comparison  with  the  feeble-minded  who  see. 
Their  need  of  custodial  care  is,  however,  in 
inverse  ratio  to  their  number.  If  the  seeing 
feeble-minded  child  needs  custodial  care,  how 
much  greater  the  need  of  the  blind  feeble- 
minded child!  If  the  seeing  feeble-minded 
woman  of  child-bearing  age  needs  the  protect- 
ing care  of  an  institution  home,  how  much 
greater  is  the  need  of  such  care  in  the  case 
of  the  blind  feeble-minded  woman! 
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As  the  primary  defect  in  the  case  of  the 
blind  feeble-minded  is  feeble-mindedness  and 
the  blindness  is  only  incidental,  the  blind 
feeble-minded  clearly  belong  in  an  institution 
for  the  feeble-minded,  not  in  a  school  for  the 
education  of  the  young  blind,  or  in  a  work- 
shop or  industrial  home  for  the  adult  blind. 
Accepting  this  principle  as  axiomatic,  the  Sur- 
vey Committee  has  conferred  with  the  Super- 
intendents of  the  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded at  Polk,  Elwyn  and  Spring  City  with 
a  view  to  persuading  them  to  receive  on  trial 
a  small  group  of  about  ten  blind  feeble-minded 
children.  The  first  thought  of  the  manage- 
ment of  these  institutions  is  that  the  initial 
step  towards  caring  for  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren who  are  blind  is  the  provision  of  a  sepa- 
rate building  for  them.  Your  Committee  does 
not  consider  this  necessary;  their  number  is 
too  small  to  warrant  this,  and  we  believe  that 
it  will  be  far  better  to  assimilate  the  blind 
with  the  seeing  feeble-minded.  The  schools  for 
the  education  of  the  blind  do  not  receive  the 
feeble-minded,  but  for  various  reasons  such 
children  sometimes  gain  admission  tempo- 
rarily; and  as  the  chasm  is  a  narrow  one  be- 
tween the  feeble-minded  and  the  extremely 
backward  blind  child  whose  training  has  been 
wholly  neglected  by  parents  who  are  ignorant 
or  who  are  helpless  before  the  stupendous 
problem  which  confronts  them,  these  pupils 
are  sometimes  retained  in  the  schools  for  a 
time  to  discover  to  what  extent  they  will  re- 
spond to  training.  Accordingly  at  least  three 
•of  the  members  of  the  Committee  have  had 
considerable  opportunity  to  observe  blind 
feeble-minded  children.  In  the  light  of  this 
observation  we  believe  that  an  excellent  plan 
is  to  provide  for  a  group  of  not  to  exceed  ten 
such  children  in  each  of  the  institutions  for 
the  feeble-minded.  With  an  addition  of  $100 
to  the  usual  per  capita  appropriation  for  a 
group  of  ten — a  gross  appropriation  of  $1,000 
in  excess  of  the  normal  appropriation — a  teach- 
er-attendant who  is  familiar  with  the  methods 
employed  in  training  the  blind  can  be  em- 
ployed and  the  necessary  small  amount  of  spe- 
cial equipment  can  be  procured.  Two  of  the 
three  superintendents  expressed  a  willingness 
to  try  the  experiment,  if  the  funds  were  pro- 
vided. We  recommend  that  a  special  appro- 
priation of  $1,000  per  annum  in  excess  of  the 
usual  appropriation  for  the  pupils  be  made  to 
the  institutions   at   Polk   and    Spring   City,   in 


order  to  give  the  plan  a  trial.  If  our  recom- 
mendation is  approved,  Pennsylvania  will  be 
the  first  State  of  the  Union  to  take  a  forward 
step  toward  the  solution  of  a  problem  which, 
though  not  extensive,  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
plexing with  which  workers  with  the  blind 
have    to    deal. 

3.  An    Increase   in   the  Appropriation  for 
the  Education  of  Blind  Children. 

For  the  biennial  period  1915-1916,  the  State 
made  the  following  appropriations  for  the  edu- 
cation of  blind  children  : 
To  the   Pennsylvania    Institution    for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  toward 
the  instruction  and  maintenance  of 
175  pupils,  $300  each  per  annum....    $105,000 
To  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion  for  the  Blind,  toward  the  in- 
struction   and    maintenance    of    130 
pupils,    $360    each    per    an- 
num   $93,600 

For  plumbing  repairs 3,500       97,100 

Total  appropriation  for 
biennium  1915-1916 $202,100 

Requests  for  instruction  and  maintenance  for 

the  biennium  1917-1918  are: 

By  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind,  toward  the  in- 
struction and  maintenance 
of  175  pupils,  $350  each  per 
annum    $122,500 

By  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  to- 
ward the  instruction  and 
maintenance  of  135  pupils, 
$395  each  per  annum $106,650 

For  maintenance  deficit 5,000     111,650 

Total  amount  requested 
for  instruction  and 
maintenance   $234,150 

That  the  amount  expended  last  year  for  the 
education  of  blind  children  residents  of  Penn- 
sylvania   was    considerably   in    excess    of    the 
amount  appropriated  by  the  State  is  shown  by 
the  following: 
Expended    by  Philadelphia 
school     for    175    pupils, 
$476.36   $83,363 
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Appropriated  for  the  Phil- 
adelphia school  by  State 

for  175  pupils,  $300 52,500 

Expended  for  State  pupils 

from  private  funds $30,863 

Expended    by    Pittsburgh 
school    for     130    pupils, 

$375.30     $48,790  80 

Appropriated  for  the  Pitts- 
burgh   school     by    State 

for    130    pupils,    $360 46,800  00 

Amount  of   deficit $1,996  80 

Total     amount     expended 
from  private   funds  and 

deficit    32,859  80 

These  figures  constitute  the  strongest  pos- 
sible argument  for  granting  to  the  schools 
the  increase  asked  for  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion  and  maintenance. 

4.  Extension  of  the  Provisions  of  the  Com- 
pulsory Education  Law  of  the  State  to  In- 
clude Blind  Children  of  Suitable  Age  and 
Mentally  to  Profit  by  Instruction  Af- 
forded. 

Your  Committee  has  carefully  considered 
methods  for  getting  into  the  schools  for  the 
blind  those  children  whose  parents  do  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
for  their  education.  Fortunately  their  num- 
ber is  not  large:  nevertheless  it  sometimes 
happens,  as  with  seeing  children,  that  the  chil- 
dren not  in  school  are  the  very  ones  who  most 
need  training.  Parents  of  blind  children  are 
usually  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages afforded,  but  experience  both  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  states  indicates  that  a  com- 
pulsory education  law,  applicable  to  blind  chil- 
dren, would  be  of  great  assistance  in  reach- 
ing those  children  whose  parents  in  their  ig- 
norance refuse  to  send  them  to  school.  We 
therefore  recommend  that  the  compulsory  ed- 
ucation law  of  the  State  be  so  amended  that 
its  provisions  shall  apply  to  the  blind  children 
of  the  Commonwealth  who  are  of  suitable  age 
and  mentality  to  profit  by  the  instruction 
afforded   in   the  schools   for  the  blind. 

5.  State  Aid  to  Enable  Capable  Blind  Stu- 
dents  to  Secure  Supplementary  Training  at 
Institutions  fob  Advanced  Instruction. 

While  Pennsylvania  has  not  been  unmind- 
ful of  its  duty  toward  its  blind  citizens,  it  has 
made  no  provison  for  the  higher  education  of 
it-  more  capable  blind.  Six  states,  viz..  New- 
York.  New  Jersey.  Ohio,  Minnesota,  Missouri. 


and  California,  now  make  appropriations  to- 
wards defraying  the  expenses  of  blind  stu- 
dents pursuing  courses  of  advanced  instruc- 
tion, such  assistance  varying  between  funds 
for  employing  readers  and  appropriations  for 
board  and  tuition.  The  number  of  blind  stu- 
dents who  should  be  encouraged  to  secure  a 
so-called  higher  education  is  small,  but  those 
who  possess  the  requisite  ability,  personality 
and  character  should  be  given  the  necessary 
assistance  to  enable  them  to  secure  the  most 
thorough  education  possible. 

Your  Committee,  therefore,  recommends 
that  an  appropriation  of  $8000  be  made  for 
the  ensuing  two  years  to  aid  blind  students, 
not  to  exceed  ten  in  number,  at  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  no  student  to  receive  more 
than  $400  per  annum. 

6.  Relief  for  the  Needy  Blind. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which 
your  Committee  has  considered  is  the  ques- 
tion of  relief  for  the  needy  blind.  No  ade- 
quate solution  of  this  problem  has  been 
found,  though  thoughtful  workers  for  the 
blind  have  struggled  with  it  long  and  earn- 
estly. 

Several  States  have  acceded  to  the  clamor 
of  a  portion  of  their  blind  citizens  for  pen- 
sions, but  your  Committee  is  in  hearty  accord 
with  the  leading  educators  of  the  blind  and 
with  the  most  thoughtful  workers  for  the 
adult  blind  in  believing  that  the  solution  of 
this  problem  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  adop- 
tion of  a  pension  system.  Your  Committee  "s 
of  the  opinion  that  the  State  should  do  every- 
thing possible  to  aid  and  encourage  the  ahle- 
bodied  adult  blind  by  extending  the  opportuni- 
ties for  their  employment,  as  indicated  earlier 
in  this  report.  The  indigent  blind  should  re- 
ceive relief  through  the  customary  channels 
for  affording  relief  such  as  are  provided  in 
every  modern  community. 

Your  Committee  finds  this  a  problem  that 
needs  further  consideration ;  but  would  com- 
mend for  careful  study  the  plan  recommended 
by  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind  to  the  State  legislature  as  incorporated 
in  House  bill  Number  318.  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide Special  Outdoor  Aid  to  Blind  Individu- 
als or  Families  in  which  there  are  One  or 
More  Blind  Persons,"  believing  this  to  be 
the  best  plan  that  has  been  proposed  in  the 
United  States  for  the  relief  of  needy  blind 
persons. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ADDITIONAL  NEEDS  OF  THE  BLIND  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

1.  More   Adequate   Provision   for  the   In- 


struction   and    Employment   of   the   Adult 
Blind    in    Their    Homes    and  Communities. 

2.  Provision  for  the  Custodial  Care  of  the 
Blind  Feeble-Minded. 

3.  An  Increase  in  the  Appropriation  for 
the  Education  of  Blind  Children. 


4.  Extension  of  the  Provisions  of  the 
Compulsory  Education  Law  of  the  State  to 
Include  Children  of  Suitable  Age  and  Men- 
tality to  Profit  by  Instruction  Afforded. 

5.  State  Aid  to  Enable  Blind  Students  to 
Secure  Supplementary  Training  at  Institu- 
tions for  Advanced  Instruction. 

G.  Relief  for  the  Needy  Blind. 


PROBLEMS  CLOSELY  ALLIED  TO    THE    EDUCATION,  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
CARE  OF  THE  BLIND  FOR  WHICH  PRESENT  PROVISIONS 
ARE  INADEQUATE 


1.  The  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

2.  Adequate  Provision  for  the  Education 
of  Children  With  Impaired  Vision,  i.  e. : 
Children  Who  Have  Too  Much  Sight  to  be 
Taught  by  the  Methods  That  Are  Applica- 
ble to  the  Blind,  But  Too  Little  Sight  to  be 
Taught  by  the  Methods  Applicable  to  the 
Seeing. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Thomas    S.    McAloney,    Chairman,    Superin- 
tendent  Western     Pennsylvania     Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh. 


Olin  H.  Burritt,  Secretary,  Principal  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind,   Philadelphia. 

Clifford  B.  Connelley,  Dean  of  School  of  Ap- 
plied Industries,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh. 

Liborio  Delfino,  Field  Officer,  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
Philadelphia. 

Frederick  H.  Mills,  Superintendent  Pennsyl- 
vania Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,  Phila- 
delphia. 


LEGISLATION 


MISSIOURI. 

Law  to  Provide  Readers  for  the  Blind 
Attending  College. 

An  Act — Providing  that  the  courses  of 
study  prescribed  in  schools  for  the  blind  now 
organized  or  which  may  hereafter  be  organized 
under  the  laws  of  this  state,  shall  be  such 
as  to  qualify  a  student  graduating  from  any 
such  school  admission  in  any  of  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning  in  this  state ;  providing 
for  the  employment  of  a  reader  for  indigent 
blind  students  attending  any  institution  of 
higher  learning  in  this  state  and  providing 
the  manner  in  which  such  reader  may  be  em- 
ployed and  fixing  his   compensation. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Missouri,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  courses  of  study  in  all  in- 
stitutions for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  now 
organized,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  organ- 
ized, under  the  laws  of  this  state  shall  be  of 
such  character  as  to  qualify  a  student  grad- 
uating: from  any  such  school  to  admission  in 


any  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in 
this  state. 

Section  2.  Whenever  a  blind  person,  who 
is  a  citizen  of  this  state  and  a  pupil  in  actual 
attendance  at  a  college,  university,  technical 
or  professional  school  located  in  this  state 
and  authorized  by  law  to  grant  degrees,  other 
than  an  institution  established  for  the  regular 
instruction  of  the  blind,  shall  be  designated 
by  the  county  court  of  his  respective  county 
as  a  fit  person  to  receive  the  aid  hereinafter 
provided  for,  there  shall  be  paid  by  the  state 
for  the  use  of  such  pupil,  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  dollars  per  annum  with  which  to 
employ  a  person  or  persons  to  read  to  such 
pupil  from  text  books  and  pamphlets  used  by 
such  pupil  in  his  studies  at  such  college,  uni- 
versity  or   school. 

Section  3.  If  possible,  the  person  selected 
as  a  reader  for  such  blind  pupil  shall  be  a 
person,  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  such  institution,  shall  be  deemed 
worthy  of  the  assistance  in  pursuing  his  school 
work  which  the  remuneration  provided  for  in 
this  act  will  accord  to  him 

Section  4.  Such  money  shall  be  paid 
monthly,  out  of  the  general  revenue  fund  of 
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the  state  after  the  beginning"  of  the  school 
year  of  such  institution,  by  the  treasurer  of 
the  state  on  the  warrant  of  the  state  auditor, 
to  the  treasurer  of  such  institution,  upon  his 
presenting  an  account  showing  the  actual  num- 
ber of  blind  pupils  matriculated  and  attend- 
ing the  institution,  which  account  shall  be 
verified  by  the  president  of  the  institution  and 
which  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
from  the  county  court  of  the  county  of  which 
said  blind  pupils  are  residents;  which  certifi- 
cate shall  state  that  a  petition  has  been  filed 
with  said  county  court  and  satisfactory  evi- 
dence adduced,  that  the  blind  pupil  seeking  the 
benefit  of  this  act  is  a  resident  of  said  county, 
and  that  neither  said  blind  student  nor  his 
parents  or  guardian  are  able  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  providing  a  reader  at  such  school. 
Adopted  Feb.  20,  1913. 

TENNESSEE 
Commission  for  the  Blind 

A  bill  to  be  entitled  "A  Bill  to  provide  a 
register  of  the  Blind  persons  within  the  State; 
to  provide  a  school  or  schools  for  training 
and  employing  blind  persons,  including  tem- 
porary subsistence  and  to  provide  for  the  sale 
of  products  of  the  training  work  shops ;  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
and  for  their  expenses,  and  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  work  of  the  commission  and  to 
regulate  the  disbursements  thereof." 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  That 
there  is  hereby  established  a  State  Board  to 
be  known  as  the  Tennessee  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  consisting  of  three  persons  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  appointed  for  two  years,  one  for  three 
years,  and  one  for  four  years,  subsequent 
members  to  be  appointed  for  the  full  time  of 
four  years. 

Section  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  said 
Commission  shall  prepare  and  maintain  a  reg- 
ister of  the  blind  in  Tennessee,  which  shall 
describe  their  condition,  cause  of  blindness 
and  capacity  for  education  and  industrial 
training. 

Section  3.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  said 
Commission  shall  act  as  a  bureau  of  informa- 
tion and  industrial  aid  to  aid  the  blind  in 
finding  employment  and  develop  home  industry. 


Section  4.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  said 
Commission,  with  the  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernor shall  establish  one  or  more  schools  for 
industrial  training"  and  work  shops,  and  shall 
equip  the  said  school  or  schools  and  maintain 
the  same  to  pay  employees  suitable  wages  and 
to  devise  means   for  the  sale  of  products. 

Section  5.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  said 
Commission  is  hereby  authorized  to  receive 
into  these  schools,  pupils  from  other  States 
upon  the  payment  of  such  fees  as  the  Board 
may  determine. 

Section  6.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  said 
Commission  may  temporarily  provide  board 
and  lodging  for  workmen  or  pupils  received 
at  any  industrial  school  or  work  shop  estab- 
lished by  it,  and  to  devise  some  means  to- 
facilitate  the  circulation  of  books  and  promote 
visits  among  the  aged  or  helpless  blind  in 
their  homes,  and  by  any  other  method  that 
may  seem  to  be  expedient,  provided  it  shall 
not  take  the  permanent  support  of  any  blind 
person. 

Section  7.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  said 
Commission,  with  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to- 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  offi- 
cers and  agents  as  may  be  necessary  with  a 
single  proviso  that  no  person  employed  by 
the  Board  shall  be  a  member  thereof.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  will  not  be  allowed  any 
compensation  for  their  services,  but  their 
traveling  and  other  necessary  expenses  are  to 
be  paid. 

Section  8.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the 
sum  of  Ten  Thousand  Dollars  ($10,000.00)  bey 
and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  State  Treasury,  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  and  objects  of  this  Act,  said 
funds  to  be  expended  by  the  said  Commission 
created  by  this  Act ;  and  all  bills  or  accounts 
shall  be  allowed  or  paid  only  upon  the  written 
order,  signed  by  at  least  two  of  the  members 
of  said  Commission,  directing  the  Comptroller 
to  draw  his  warrant  on  the  Treasurer  of  the 
State  for  the  amount  so  approved  and  al- 
lowed. 

Said  funds  to  be  expended  through  the 
Board  of  Control,  the  same  as  other  funds 
now  expended  by  said  Board  for  institutions 
under  its  control. 

Section  9.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  pas- 
sage, the  public  welfare  requiring  it. 

Passed  March  15,  1917. 
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CARPETS,  RUGS 

UPHOLSTERY 


I  1817  |       Over  a  Century  in  Business        I  1917  I 

John  H.  Pray  &  Sons  Co. 

646-650  WASHINGTON   STREET,  BOSTON 


Established  1874 


P.  PASTENE  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

ITALIAN  PRODUCTS 

PURITY  OLIVE  OIL 
69  to  75  FULTON  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS 


1 5 1  femont  #i,  postmt 
Mamtn's  an}>  Jfflisaes' 

Joints        (&mts 
«kttws      Hats 

J3rg  Qka*>s 


Arthur  C.  Farley  William  D.  Harvey 

William  T.  Farley  Fred  P.  Harvey 

Fred  H.  Tucker 

FARLEY,  HARVEY   &  GO. 

Importers  and  Wholesalers  of 

DRY  GOODS 

141  to  149  ESSEX  STREET,  BOSTON 


Writing  and  Printing 
Appliances  for  the  Blind 


POCKET  SLATE 


Cooper  Engineering  & 
Manufacturing  Company 


DESK     SLATE 


558-560  W.  Wash.  Blvd. 


Chicago,  111, 
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BRECK'S     Seeds 

Of  Every  Kind 

Implements,   Machines,  Woodenware 

Nursery  and  Seed  Trial  Grounds 

THE  BRECK- ROBINSON  NURSERY  CO. 

Monroe  Station,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Especial  Attention  paid  to  Landscape  De- 
signing, Planting,  Foresty,   Horticulture,  etc. 
BRECK'S  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY 

Farms,  Suburban  Properties,  etc. 

BRECK'S  BUREAU 

F  umishes  approved  employes,  Mercantile ,  Agricultural,  Horticultura 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS 

Telephone  Richmond  2360  51-  52  Market  St..  BOSTON.  MASS. 

The  Exceptional 

in  Candy  Quality 

PAGE  &  SHAW 

The  Candy  of  Excellence 


BOSTON 

New  York 
Philadelphia 
Lynn         Salem 

and  all  principal 
cities 


«oTro* 


Established  1850 


Back  Bay  4945-3 


BOOK  and  MAGAZINE 

BINDING 

We    specialize   in   the  binding  of  one  or  more 

volumes  to  order  or  to  match  sets. 

Old  books   rebound. 

ALEXANDER  MOORE 

384  Boylston  Street 
Corner  Berkeley  Street  BOSTON 


Telephone  Beach    1097 


Elevato 


Optometrist-Optician 

Leslie  A.  Underwood 

128  A.  Tremont  St.,  Boston 

Opposite  Park  Street  Subway  Entrance 


Hathaway's 
Drop  Instep  Shop 

DIFFERENT— BETTER  THAN  ANY  OTHER 

SHOE  EVER  DESIGNED  FOR 

THIS  COMPLAINT 

Besides  supporting  and  comforting  the  arch  of 
the  foot,  it  strengthens  the  weakened  ankles 
and  allows  one  to  walk  with  elasticity  of  tread 

Hathawavs  Shoe  Shop 

near  faneuil  hall  52  Merchants  Row 


Telephone 
Connection 


Formerly  with 
Martin  Bates  &  Sons 


W.  DAVIDSON 

Practical  Furrier 

175  TREMONT  STREET 

Furs  Relined,  Repaired  and  Re-dyed 

Seal  and  Persian  Made  Over  to 

Latest  Fashions 

Charges  Reasonable 


Furs  Stored 
and  Insured 


Fnr  Garment* 
Made  to  Order 


Cigar  Makers 
Union  No.  97 

OF     BOSTON 


C.  TESTA  &  CO. 


&rt  €mbrofoerj> 

anb 

Crafts; 


LACES  AND  LINENS 
J  49  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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MAN  UFA  C  TUfi  ERS 


KAKASBROS.inc 

„ir„^    _^    __   __      _,  RETAILERS 

FURRIERS 


RELIABLE  FURS 

RELIABLE  INFORMATION 

RELIABLE  PRICES 


NO  MISREPRESENTATION 
AS  TO  VALUES 


COLD  STORAGE 


72  Chauncey  St.,  Boston      :      :     Telephone,  Beach  48 


Compliments  of 


NOYES  BROS 


□   □□□□□□□□□□□ 


A  Sail  Loft  for  Over  Fifty  Years 

ROBERT  MILLER  &  CO. 

AWNINGS 

WASHERS-APRONS 

Flags  and  Decorations,  Tents  and  Canopies, 
New  and  Old  Canvas  Covers,  Gymnasium 
Mats,  Laundry  Bags,  Cotton  Goods,  Wide 
Ducks,  at  Retail. 

230  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone  Richmond  823 


Compliments  of 


John  P.  Squire 
&  Company 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Packers  of  the  Famous 

ARLINGTON  BRAND 

Hams,  Bacon  and  Sausage 


to 
C.  White 


G.  J.  ESSELEN  Sets 

Artists'  Materials,  School  Supplies,  Kindergarten  Goods,  Children's  Novelties,  Valentine! 


Easter,  Christmas  and  New  Year  Cards,  and  Birthday  Cards  a  Specialty 
also  Favors  for  all  occasions 


19  Bromfield  St., 


Boston,  Mass. 
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BunUtt  &  Williams  Co.,  Hardware 

established  1860                95  SUMMER  ST.,  BOSTON 

One  minute  from  Chauncey  Street  Subway 

Everything  in  Hardware  for  Camp,  Cottage  or 
Mansion.     A    Specialty  of  Fine  Trimmings  for 
Church,  School,  Municipal  and  Hospital  Build- 
ngs.     Automobile  Sundries.     Aluminum  Cook- 
ing  Utensils.      Pyrex   Glass   Cooking   Utensils. 

Our  Prices  are  Right,  Our  Service  Designed 
to  be  of  the  Best. 

F.  A.  Foster  &  Co.,*™. 

Makers  of 

Puritan  Mills 
Drapery  Fabrics 

Including 

Plain  and  Printed  Cretonnes,  Taffetas 
Scrims,  Voiles,  Marquisettes,  etc. 

322-330  Summer  Street  and  12  West  Street 
BOSTON 

J.  B.  JAMIESON 

77  Summer  St.,  Boston 

COTTON  YARNS 

of  all  descriptions 
Correspondence  Solicited 

ARTHUR  L  JOHNSON  CO. 

(golf,  Qfemtto  ani  ©uttttg  fttqutettro 

1 80  Devonshire  Street 
John  Hancock  Building                     BOSTON 

HEWINS  &  HOLLIS 

itten'si  furnishing  (Booths 

4  HAMILTON   PLACE 
BOSTON 

N.  E.  Hollis  &  Co. 

Produce  and  Provision 
Commission  Merchants 

Receivers  of 

Swift's  Dressed  Beef 

Nos.  47  to  51  N.  Market  St.,  and  21  North  St. 

Nos.  40  and  42  Merchants  Row 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

< 

NE 

^^Fw    m   £*r  *r*      Seventy  years 
\u  I    pk  ^^  1^       leadership  in 
J|    li/*^^^*^      manufacturing. 

L.     ^                    ^"~       1847—1917 

O  ducts  : 

Leatherwove  tor  Upholstering)  Bfohair  Velvets.  Drednaut 
Motor  Topping,  Wexford  Motor  Cloths  (Pure  Mohairs 

ami   Mixtures),   Plash  anil  Wool   Motor  Holies,  Steamer 
Bogs,   Motor  Car   Fabrics,    Radiator  Covers,   Kurwove 
Cloakinga  and  Trimmings. 

L.  C.  CHASE  &  CO.,  BOSTON 

W  YORK                  DETROIT                       CHICAGO 

Empire 
Laundry  Machinery  Go. 

352  WESTERN  AVE. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

LA  UNDR  Y  MA  CHINER  Y 
AND  APPLIANCES 

for  Hotels  and 
Institutions 
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INDIA  ALKALI  WORKS  boston,  mass. 

Makers  of  Special  Cleansers  for  Forty -Two  Years 

S  A  V  0  GIRJAfN 

Soluble    Washing    Powder    for    General    Cleaning,    including-    Wooden    Floors, 
Painted  Surfaces,  and  Dish-washing. 

MARBLICA 

Standard  Grit  Powder  for  cleaning  Marble,  Tile,  Terrazzo,  and  all  Stone  Surfaces. 

SHIELD  OIL  SOAP 

Surgical  Soap   (absolutely  neutral ) 
Also    for    cleaning    Varnished    Linoleum,    Cork,    and    Colored    Stone    surfaces. 

Write  for  further   particulars. 


CATS  PAW 

CUSHION  RUBBER  HEELS 


TREAD  SOFTLY 
STEP    SAFELY 


ORDER  Br    name: 


FOSTER    RUBBER   COU  ><Sfe 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


50   AriACHlO 


NEW  YORK  STUDIOS 

306  Fifth  Avenue 

Between  31st  and  32nd  Sts. 


Champlain  Studios 

Portrait  Photographer 
Boston,  Mass. 


161  Tremont  St. 
Phone  Oxford  858 


164  Tremont  St. 
Phone  Oxford  2687 


Harvard  Trust  Company 

Central  Square 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

From  %S-00  a  Year  Upward 


Capital  $200,000 


Surplus  $233,000 


&  ^ 
&* 


PHYSICIANS  PLEASE  TAKE  NOTICE 

Weston's  Gluten  Bread 

Prepared  from  a  Special  Formula  of  90%  of  Gluten 
Flour,  Entire  Wheat  Flour  and  other  non-starch  products. 

Especially  adapted  for  any  one  of  a  RHEU- 
MATIC,  DYSPEPTIC  or  DIABE  « IC  nature. 

WESTON'S    BAKERY 

135  Summer  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
TELEPHONE.  OXFORD  1140 


Wildey  Savings  Bank 

John  J.  Whipple,  Pres. 
George E.Taber.Treas.   ChesterC. Freeman, Asst. Treat. 


52  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


Money  deposited  on  or  before 
February  15  August  15 


May  15 


November  15 


will  draw  interest  from  these  dates 
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ADVANTAGES 


DOUBLE  WEAR    PERFECTCUSHIDN 

PREVENTS    RUNINE   OVER 

KEEPS  THE  BODY  IN  A  NATURAL  PQ5ITI0N 

LOCKED  ON  INSTEAD  OF  NAILED 

EASILY  ATTACHED 

QUICKLY    DETACHED 


DETACHABLE 

PRICE  SO  9t5  ATTACHED 


Boston,  Mass 


A  D  VER  TI  SEMEN  TS 
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United  States 
Rubber   Co. 


EVERYTHING  IN  RUBBER 


280-284  Summer  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

J.  B.  HUNTER 
COMPANY 

HARDWARE 

60  Summer  Street 
Boston 

HOWARD  ICE  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1842 

COAL 

Wood-Coke 
CHARCOAL 


Watertown, 


Massachusetts 


Consolidated  Rendering  Company 

Manufacturers 

Tallow,  Grease,  Fertilizers 

Dealers 

Hides,  Skins  and  Wool 

40  North  Market  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Distinctive  and  Exclusive 

Apparel  for    ••.    .\ 
Women  and  Misses 

Superior     Qualities     Always 
Moderate  Prices 


Wm.  Leavens  &  Co.,  Inc. 

FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS 

32  Canal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Near  Haymarket  Square         Telephone  154  Haymarktt 

Get  the  Habit  of  Drinking 

GENEVA  WATER 

Regularly 
IT  KEEPS  YOU  WELL 

Recommended    by    Physicians    for    Stomach, 
Liver,  Kidney  Troubles  and  Rheumatism. 

Order  a  Case  Today. 

Oxford  517       216  Pleasant  St.        (Motor  Mart) 

Booklet  on  Request 
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STONE  &  FORSYTH  CO. 

67  KINGSTON   STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
Specialties  in 

High  Grade  and  Novel 

Wrapping  Papers  and 

Twine.  Bags  and 

Envelopes 

Made  to 

Order 


For  Mill,  Store 
and  Family  Use 

IN  ANY  QUANTITY 

Manufacturers  of 
Folding  Paper  Boxes,  Hygienic 
Paper  Goods,  Paper  Drinking  Cups 
Paper  Towels 
Factory  at  Everett 
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Dr.  Greene's  Nervura 

For  the  BLOOD   AND   NERVES 


Buy 

North's  Pork  Products 

United  States  Government  Inspected 

NONE  BETTER 
North  Packing  &  Provision  Co. 

Suffolk  Food  Products 

Our  Suffolk  Tender  Sweet  Peas 

are  as  near  perfection  this 

year  as  it  is  possible 

to  produce. 

PLEASE  TRY  THEM 
SILAS   PEIRCE   &  CO.,   Ltd. 

ESTABLISHED  1815 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

59  and  61  Commercial  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


Trade  Fishin' 


If  you're  feelin'  blue,  go  dig  some 
bait, 

You  can't  catch  fish  by  wishin'; 
It's  up  to  you,  don't  hesitate, 

But  do  some  business  fishin'. 

If  trade  be  dull,  increase  your  Ads, 
For  by  them  wealth  is  made; 

And  the  cost  of  the  ad   will   drop 
out  of  sight 
In  a  thrifty  Ad-Made  Trade. 


Furniture  and  Piano  Moving 

MOTOR    TRUCK    SERVICE 

We  operate  and.  control  a  fleet  of  six  trucks. 

DORCHESTER    FIREPROOF 
STORAGE  WAREHOUSE 

"Every  room  a  fireproof  vault." 
'Phone  or  call 

T.  G.  BUCKLEY 

690  Dudley  Street,  Dorchester 


60  YEARS  REPUTATION 

BROWN'S  bronchial  TROCHES 

Give  immediate  relief  in  cases  of  Hoarseness.  Coughs, 
Sore  Throat,  Bronchial  and  Asthmatic  Troubles.  Free 
from  opiates  in  any  form.  Sold  everywhere  or  sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price — 

10c,  25c,  50c  and  $1.00  per  box. 


BROWN'S 


S±SS  DENTIFRICE 

Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  good  condition.  Leaves 
a  clean  and  pleasing  feeling  in  the  mouth.  Price  25c, 
at  druggists  or  by  mail. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  Boston,  Mass. 
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BLUE  BOOK  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

SAMPLE  PAGE 


ALLEN,  EDWARD  ELLIS,  Director  and  Secretary 
Perkins  Institution ;  born,  Aug.  1,  1861 ;  West 
Newton,  Mass.  ;  son  of  James  Theodore  and  Car- 
oline Augusta  (Kittredge)  Allen.  Educated:  West 
Newton,  Mass.,  Private  School ;  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land ;  A.  B.,  Harvard  University,  1884 ;  Harvard 
Medical  School,  1884-5.  Married  July  9,  1891, 
Katherine  Francena  Gibbs  of  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. Teacher  at  the  Royal  Normal  College 
and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  London,  En- 
gland, 1885-88;  Teacher,  Perkins  Institution,  So. 
Boston,  1888-90  ;  Principal,  Pa.  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  1890-1907  ;  Director,  Per- 
kins Institution  since  1907.  Member  of  Massachu- 
setts State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Sec.  Mass. 
Assoc,  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind, 
member  of  A.  A.  I.  B.  (Pres.  in  1915),  A.  A.  W. 
B.,  Advisory  Board  of  N.  Y.  Assoc,  for  the  Blind ; 
Associate  Editor,  Outlook  for  the  Blind ;  Mem- 
ber of  Feeble  Minded  Club  of  Vineland,  N.  J., 
Twentieth  Century  Club,  Monday  Evening  Club, 
Unitarian  Club  of  Boston.  In  March,  April  and 
May,  1909,  made  a  survey  of  institutions  for  the 
blind  in  Europe  (cf.  Outlook  for  the  Blind  Vol. 
Ill,  No.  4,  Vol.  IV,  No.  1)  ;  largely  responsible 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Per- 
kins Institutions ;  was  the  first  Supt.  to  employ  a 
field  officer  in  connection  with  a  school  for  the 
blind.     Unitarian  Church. 

Mr.  Allen  is  the  author  of  numerous  articles, 
papers  and  monographs  relative  to  the  education 
of  the  blind ;  the  titles  and  dates  of  appearance  of 
these  will  be  given  in  the  final  edition  of  this 
"Blue  Book." 

Address  Watertown,  Mass. 


ARGO,  WILLIAM  KAVANAUGH,  Supt.,  Colo.  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind ;  born  Oct.  8,  1857  ;  Low- 
ell, Ky.  ;  son  of  Robert  Morris  and  Martha 
(Hobbs)  Argo.  Educated :  Centre  College,  Dan- 
ville, Ky. ;  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.  Married  October 
7,  1886,  Isabelle  Givens  Chenault.  Teacher  Ken- 
tucky School  for  the  Deaf,  1879-84;  Supt.  Ky. 
School  for  the  Deaf,  1884-94  ;  teacher  Colo.  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  1894-99  ;  Supt.  Colo. 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  since  1899. 
Member  of  Beta  Theta  Pi  Fraternity ;  Director, 
Chamber  of  Commerce.     Presbyterian  church. 

Address,  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Col- 
orado, Springs,  Colo. 


BLEDSOE,  JOHN  FRANCIS,  Supt.,  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind;  born,  June  15,  1869,  Camp  Hill, 
Alabama;  son  of  John  F.  and  Mary  U.  (Bird- 
song)  Bledsoe.  Educated:  Alabama  Public 
Schools ;  Howard  College,  Birmingham,  Alabama ; 
Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Johns  Hop- 
kins University ;  College  degrees,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 
Married  (first)  July  12,  1899,  Fannie  I.  Leonard 
(d.  Jan.  1900)  ;  (second)  Apr.  25,  1906,  Harriet 
Edna  (Seal)  Krebs.  Teacher  of  the  Deaf  in  Al- 
abama State  School  for  the  Deaf,  Talladega,  Al- 
abama, 1892-1898;  Principal,  Department  for  Col- 
ored Blind  and  Deaf,  Md.  School  for  the  Blind, 
1898-1906;  since  1906  Supt.,  Md.  School  for  the 
Blind ;  organized  the  Md.  Workshop  for  the  Blind 
in  1908  and  has  since  been  Supt.  of  the  same. 
Member  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.,  A.  A.  W.  B.,  Md.  As- 
soc, of  Workers  for  the  Blind;  Baltimore  City 
Club,  Merchants  Club,  Rotary  Club,  University 
Club,   Baltimore  Athletic  Club. 

Address,  Maryland   School  for  the  Blind,    Over- 
lea,   Md. 

COLE,  JAMES  THOMAS,  Supt.,  Cambridge  Rug  and 
"Wundermop"  Shops  of  the  Mass.  Commission  for 
the  Blind ;  born,  May  29,  1881,  Kingston,  Mass. ; 
son  of  Samuel  P.  and  Sarah  (Thomas)  Cole.  Ed- 
ucated :  Kingston  High  School ;  Mass.  Institute  of 
Technology  (two  years)  ;  Lowell  Textile  School ; 
graduated  in  Worsted  Maanufacture  (diploma) 
Course  II.  Married  June  15,  1908,  Ethel  Lawson. 
Supt.  Cambridge  Rug  and  "Wundermop"  Shops 
of  the  Mass.  Commission  for  the  Blind  since  1906. 
Member  of  Massachusetts  Mechanics  Charitable 
Association ;  Watertown  Unitarian  Club.  Has 
been  connected  with  industries  for  the  blind  for 
ten^  years ;  developed  a  rug  loom  for  the  blind. 
Unitarian  church. 

Address,  15  Clover  Street,  Belmont,  Mass. 

CURTIS,  JOHN  BIRDSEY,  Supervisor  of  Education 
of  Blind  Children  in  Chicago  Public  Schools  ;  born, 
Feb.  5,  1871,  Chicago,  111. ;  son  of  Cornelius  and 
Melvina  (Kinney)  Curtis.  Educated:  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind,  1882-89;  Hyde  Park  High 
School,  Ccicago,  1889-91 ;  University  of  Michigan, 
1891-92  ;  A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  University  of  Chicago, 
1892-96  ;  High  School  teacher  in  Illinois  School  for 
the  Blind,  1897-1900 ;  Supervisor  of  Education  of 
Blind  Children  in  Chicago  Public  Schools  since 
1900. 

Address,   1443  Kimbark  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


BLUE  BOOK  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Do  you  know  any  facts  about  your  fellow  workers  for  the  blind  in  other  states? 

Have  you  not  often  wished  that  you  could  find  such  information  in  a  concise 
and  reliable  form? 

Believing  that  a  complete  roster  of  all  workers  for  the  blind  and  those  inter- 
ested in  activities  in  the  behalf  of  the  blind  will  be  of  real  value,  the  editors  of 
the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  have  undertaken  to  gather  such  information  and 
urge  the  prompt  co-operation  of  all  friends  of  the  cause. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  copies  will  be  printed  and  it  is  imperative  that  all 
those  wishing  to  purchase  the  same  should  send  their  orders  immediately  so 
that  the  size  of  the  edition  may  be  determined  upon  before  going  to  press. 

Do  not  send  money  at  present. 
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